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FACING  THE    WORLD. 

GLAD  I  am,  mother,  the  holidays  are  over. 
It's  quite  different  going  back  to  school 
again  when  one  goes  to  be  captain  —  as  I'm  sure 
to  be.      Isn't  it  jolly  ?  " 

Mrs.  Boyd's  face  as  she  smiled  back  at  Donald, 
was  not  exactly  jolly.  Still,  she  did  smile;  and 
then  there  came  out  the  strong  likeness  often 
seen  between  mother  and  son,  even  when,  as 
in  this  case,  the  features  were  very  dissimilar. 
Mrs.  Boyd  was  a  pretty,  delicate  little  English 
woman :  and  Donald  took  after  his  father,  a  big, 
brawny  Scotsman,  certainly  not  pretty,  and  not 
always  sweet.  Poor  man  !  he  had  of  late  years 
had  only  too  much  to  make  him  sour. 

Though  she  tried  to  smile  and  succeeded,  the 
tears  were  in  Mrs.  Boyd's  eyes,  and  her  mouth  was 
quivering.  But  she  set  it  tightly  together,  and 
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then  she  looked  more  than  ever  like  her  son,  or 
rather,  her  son  looked  like  her. 

He  was  too  eager  in  his  delight  to  notice  her 
much.  "  It  is  jolly,  isn't  it,  mother  ?  I  never 
thought  I'd  get  to  the  top  of  the  school  at  all,  for 
I'm  not  near  so  clever  as  some  of  the  fellows.  But 
now  I've  got  my  place  ;  and  I  like  it,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  it ;  you'll  be  pleased  at  that,  mother  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  been  if  —  if  —  "  Mrs.  Boyd  tried 
to  get  the  words  out  and  failed,  closed  her  eyes  as 
tight  as  her  mouth  for  a  minute,  then  opened  them 
and  looked  her  boy  in  the  face  gravely  and  sadly. 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  tell  you —  I  have  been 
waiting  to  say  it  all  morning,  but  Donald,  my  dear, 
you  will  never  go  back  to  school  at  all." 

*'  Not  go  back  ;  when  I'm  captain  !  wh}^,  you  and 
father  both  said  that  if  I  got  to  be  that,  I  should 
stop  till  I  was  seventeen  —  and  now  I'm  only  fif- 
teen and  a  half.  O,  mother,  you  don't  mean  it! 
Father  couldn't  break  his  word  !     I  may  go  back  ! " 

Mrs.  Boyd  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  then  ex- 
plained as  briefly  and  calmly  as  she  could,  the 
heavy  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  the  father,  and, 
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indeed,  upon  the  whole  family.  Mr.  Boyd  had 
long  been  troubled  with  his  eyes,  about  as  serious 
a  trouble  as  could  have  befallen  a  man  in  his  pro- 
fession—  an  accountant  —  as  they  call  it  in  Scot- 
land. Lately  he  hr.d  made  some  serious  blunders 
in  his  arithmetic,  and  his  eyesight  was  so  weak  that 
his  wife  persuaded  him  to  consult  a  first-rate  Edin- 
burgh oculist,  whose  opinion,  given  only  yester- 
day, after  many  days  of  anxious  suspense,  was  that 
in  a  few  months  he  would  become  incurably  blind. 

"  Blind,  poor  father  blind  ! "  Donald  put  his  hand 
before  his  own  eyes.  He  was  too  big  a  boy  to  cry, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  be  seen  crying,  but  it  was  with  a 
choking  voice  that  he  spoke  next,  "  I'll  be  his 
eyes  ;  I'm  old  enough." 

"  Yes  ;  in  many  ways  you  are,  my  son,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyd,  who  had  had  a  day  and  a  night  to  face  her 
sorrow,  and  knew  she  must  do  so  calmly.  "But 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  manage  the  business ; 
your  father  will  require  to  take  a  partner  immedi- 
ately, which  will  reduce  our  income  one  half. 
Therefore  we  cannot  possibly  afford  to  send  you  to 
school  again.     The  little  ones  must  go,  they  are 
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not  nearly  educated  yet,  but  you  are.  You  will 
have  to  face  the  world  and  earn  your  own  living, 
as  soon  as  ever  you  can.     My  poor  boy  ! " 

"  Don't  call  me  poor,  mother.  I've  got  you  and 
father  and  the  rest.  And,  as  you  say,  I've  had  a 
good  education  so  far.  And  I'm  fifteen  and  a  half, 
no,  fifteen  and  three  quarters  —  almost  a  man. 
I'm  not  afraid." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  his  mother,  who  had  waited  a  full 
minute  before  Donald  could  find  voice  to  say  all 
this,  and  it  was  at  last  stammered  out  awkwardly 
and  at  random.  "  No ;  I  am  not  afraid  because 
my  boy  has  to  earn  his  bread ;  I  had  earned  mine 
for  years  as  a  governess  when  father  married  me. 
I  began  work  before  I  was  sixteen.  My  son 
will  have  to  do  the  same,  that  is  all." 

That  day  the  mother  and  son  spoke  no  more  to- 
gether. It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  bear 
their  trouble,  without  talking  about  it,  and  besides, 
Donald  was  not  a  boy  to  "  make  a  fuss "  over 
things.  He  .could  meet  sorrow  when  it  came,  that 
is,  the  little  of  it  he  had  ever  known,  but  he  disliked 
speaking  of  it,  and  perhaps  he  was  right. 
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So  he  just  "  made  himself  scarce  "'  till  bedtime, 
and  never  said  a  word  to  anybody  until  his  mother 
came  into  the  boys'  room  to  bid  them  good  night. 
There  were  three  of  them,  but  all  were  asleep  ex- 
cept Donald.  As  his  mother  bent  down  to  kiss  him, 
he  put  both  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  Mother,  I'm  going  to  begin  to-morrow." 

"  Begin  what,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Facing  the  world,  as  you  said  I  must.  I  can't 
go  to  school  again,  so  I  mean  to  try  and  earn  my 
own  living." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know,  but  I'll  tr\^  There  are 
several  things  I  could  be,  a  clerk  —  or  even  a  mes- 
sage-boy. I  shouldn't  like  it,  but  I'd  do  anything 
rather  than  do  nothing." 

Mrs.  Boyd  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  If 
she  felt  inclined  to  cry  she  had  too  much  sense  to 
show  it.  She  only  took  firm  hold  of  her  boy's 
hand,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak  on. 

"  I've  been  thinking,  mother,  I  was  to  have  a  new 
suit  at  Christmas,  will  you  give  it  now  ?  And  let 
it  be  a  coat,  not  a  jacket.     I'm  tall  enough  —  five 
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feet  seven  last  month,  and  growing  still ;  I  should 
look  almost  a  man.  Then  I  would  go  round  to 
every  office  in  Edinburgh  and  ask  if  they  wanted  a 
clerk.  I  wouldn't  mind  taking  anything  to  begin 
with.  And  I  can  write  a  decent  hand,  and  I'm  not 
bad  at  figures  ;  as  for  my  Latin  and  Greek  "  — 

Here  Donald  gulped  down  a  sigh,  for  he  was  a 
capital  classic,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  he 
should  go  to  Glasgow  University  and  try  for  "the 
Snele"  which  has  sent  so  many  clever  young  Scots- 
men to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  thence  on  to 
fame  and  prosperity.  But  alas  !  no  college  career 
was  now  possible  to  Donald  Boyd.  The  best  he 
could  hope  for  was  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week 
as  a  common  clerk.  He  knew  this,  and  so  did  his 
mother.  But  they  never  complained.  It  was  no 
fault  of  theirs,  nor  of  anybody's.  It  was  just  as 
they  devoutly  called  it,  "The  will  of  God." 

"  Your  Latin  and  Greek  may  come  in  some 
day,  my  boy,  "  said  Mrs.  Boyd  cheerfully.  "  Good 
work  is  never  lost.  In  the  meantime,  your  plan  is 
a  good  one,  and  you  shall  have  your  new  clothes  at 
once.     Then,  do  as  you  think  best." 
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"All  right;  good-night,  mother,"  said  Donald^ 
and  in  five  minutes  more  was  fast  asleep. 

But,  though  he  was  much  given  to  sleeping  of 
nights  —  indeed,  he  never  remembered  lying  awake 
for  a  single  hour  in  his  life  —  during  daytime 
there  never  was  a  more  "wide  awake"  boy  than 
Donald  Boyd.  He  kept  his  eyes  open  to  every- 
thing, and  never  let  the  "  golden  minute  "  slip  by 
him.  He  never  idled  about  —  play  he  didn't  con- 
sider idling  (nor  do  I).  And  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  every  day  until  the  new  clothes  came  home 
was  scrupulously  spent  in  cricket,  football,  and  all 
the  other  amusements  which  he  ^vas  as  good  at  as 
he  was  at  his  lessons.  He  wanted  "  to  make  the 
best  of  his  holidays,"  he  said,  knowing  well  that 
for  him  holiday  time  as  well  as  school  time  was  now 
done,  and  the  work  of  the  w'orld  had  begun  in 
earnest. 

The  clothes  camiC  home  on  Saturday  night,  anj. 
he  went  to  church  in  them  on  Sunday,  to  his  little 
sister's  great  admiration.  Still  greater  was  their 
wonder  when,  on  Monday  morning,  he  appeared  in 
the  same  suit,  looking    "  quite   a   man,"   as    they 
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unanimously  agreed,  and  almost  before  breakfast 
was  done,  started  off,  not  saying  a  word  of  where 
he  was  going. 

He  did  not  come  back  till  the  younger  ones  were 
all  away  to  bed,  so  there  was  no  one  to  question 

him,  which  was  fortu- 


nate,  for  they  might 
not  have  got  very 
smooth  answers.    His 


mother  saw  this,  and 
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she  also  forbore.  She 
was  not  surprised  that 
the  bright,  brave  face 
of  the  morning  looked 

dull   and  tired,  and  that  evidently  Donald  had  no 

good  news  of  the  day  to  tell  her. 

"  I    think    I'll   go    to    bed,''    was    all    he    said. 

"Mother,  will  you  give  me  a  'piece'  in  my  pocket 

to-morrow?     One  can  walk  better  when  one  isn't 

so  desperately  hungry. 

"  Yes,  my  boy."     She  kissed  him,  saw  that  he 

was  warmed  and  fed  —  he  had  evidently  been  on  his 

legs  the  whole  day  —  then  sent  him  off  to  his  bed, 
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where  she  soon  heard   him   delightfully  snoring, 
oblivious  of  all  his  cares. 

The  same  thing  went  on  day  after  day,  for  seven 
days.      Sometimes  he  told  his  mother  what  had 
happened  to  him  and 
where   he  had   been, 
sometimes  not ;  what 
was  the  good  of  loll- 
ing ?  it  was  always  the 
same  story.     Nobody 
wanted    a   boy   or   a 
man,  for  Donald,  trust- 
ing to  his  inches  and 
his   coat,  had  applied  for  man's    work  also,   but 
in  vain.     Mrs.    Boyd  was   not    astonished.      She 
knew  how  hard  it  is  to  get  one's  foot  into  ever  so 
small  a  corner  in  this  busy  world,  where  ten  are 
always  struggling  for  the  place  of  one.     Still  she 
also  knew  that  it  never  does  to  give  in ;   that  one 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned  if  one  wishes  to  get 
work  at  all.     Also  she  believed  firmly  in  an  axiom 
of  her  youth  —  "  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed 
labor."     But  it  must  be  real  hard  "labor,''  and  it 
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must  also  be  "well  directed."  So,  though  her 
heart  ached  sorely,  as  only  a  mother's  can,  she 
never  betrayed  it,  but  each  morning  sent  her  boy 
away  with  a  cheerful  face,  and  each  evening 
received  him  with  one,  which,  if  less  cheerful,  was 
not  less  sympathetic,  but  she  never  said  a  word. 

At  the  week's  end,  in  fact,  on  Sunday  morning, 
as  they  were  walking  to  church,  Donald  said  to  her  : 
"  Mother,  my  new  clothes  haven't  been  of  the 
slightest  good.  I've  been  all  over  Edinburgh,  to 
every  place  I  could  think  of  —  writers'  offices,  mer- 
chants' offices,  wharves,  railway-stations  —  but  it's 
no  use.  Everybody  wants  to  know  where  I've 
been  before,  and  I've  been  nowhere  except  to 
school.  I  said  I  was  willing  to  learn,  but  nobody 
will  teach  me  ;  they  say  they  can't  afford  it.  It  is 
like  keeping  a  dog,  and  barking  yourself.  Which 
is  only  too  true,"  added  Donald,  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

"  May  be,"  said  Mrs.  Boyd.  Yet  as  she  looked 
up  at  her  son  —  she  really  did  look  up  at  him,  he 
was  so  tall  — she  felt  that  if  his  honest,  intelligent 
face  and  manly  bearing  did  not  win  something  at 
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last,  what  was  the  world  coming  to  ?  "  My  boy," 
she  said,  "things  are  very  hard  for  you,  but  not 
harder  than  for  others.  I  remember  once,  when  I 
was  only  a  few  years  older  than  you,  finding  my- 
self with  only  half  a  crown  in  my  pocket.  To  be 
sure  It  was  a  whole  half-crown,  for  I  had  paid 
every  half-penny  I  owed  that  morning,  but  I  had 
no  idea  where  the  next  half-crown  would  come 
from.  However,  it  did  come.  I  earned  two  pounds 
ten,  the  very  day  after  that  day." 

"Did  you  really,  mother?"  said  Donald,  his 
eyes  brightening.  "Then  I'll  go  on.  I'll  not 
'gang  awa  back  to  my  mither,'  as  that  old  gentle- 
man advised  me,  who  objected  to  bark  himself;  a 
queer,  crabbed  old  fellow  he  was  too,  but  he  was 
the  only  one  who  asked  my  name  and  address. 
The  rest  of  them  —  well,  mother,  I've  stood  a  good 
deal  these  seven  days,"  Donald  added,  gulping 
down  something  between  a  "  fuff  "  of  wrath  and  a 
sob. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have,  my  boy." 

"  But  I'll  hold  on  ;  only  you'll  have  to  get  my 
boots  mended,  and  meantime,  I  should  like  to  try 
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a  new  dodge.  My  bicycle,  it  lies  in  the^washing- 
house ;  you  remember  I  broke  it  and  you  didn't 
wish  it  mended,  lest  I  should  break  something 
worse  than  a  wheel,  perhaps.  It  wasn't  worth 
while  risking  my  life  for  mere  pleasure,  but  I  want 
my  bicycle  now  for  use.  If  you  let  me  have  it 
mended,  I  can  go  up  and  down  the  country  for 
fifty  miles  in  search  of  work  —  to  Falkirk,  Linlith- 
gow, or  even  Glasgow,  and  I'll  cost  you  nothing 
for  travelling  expenses.  Isn't  that  a  bright  idea, 
mother? " 

She  had  not  the  heart  to  say  no,  or  to  suggest  that 
a  boy  on  a  bicycle  applying  for  work,  was  a  thing 
too  novel  to  be  eminently  successful.  But  to  get 
work  was  at  once  so  essential  and  so  hopeless,  that 
she  would  not  throw  any  cold  water  on  Donald's 
eagerness  and  pluck.  She  hoped  too,  that,  spite 
of  the  eccentricity  of  the  notion,  some  shrewd, 
kind-hearted  gentleman  might  have  sense  enough 
to  see  the  honest  purpose  of  the  poor  lad  who  had 
only  himself  to  depend  upon.  For  his  father  had 
now  fallen  into  a  state  of  depression  which  made 
all   application   to  him    for  either  advice  or  help 
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worse  than  useless.  And  as  both  he  and  Mrs.  Boyd 
had  been  solitary  orphans  when  they  were  married, 
there  were  no  near  relatives  of  any  kind  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  Donald  knew,  and  his  mother  knew 
too,  that  he  must  shift  for  himself,  to  sink  or  swim.. 

So,  after  two  days'  rest  which  he  much  needed, 
the  boy  went  off  again  "on  his  own  hook,"  and 
his  bicycle,  which  was  a  degree  better  than  his 
legs,  he  said,  as  it  saves  shoe-leather.  Also,  he 
was  able  to  come  home  pretty  regularly  at  the  same 
hour,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mother.  But 
he  came  home  nearly  as  tired  as  ever,  and  with  a 
despondent  look  which  deepened  every  day.  Evi- 
dently it  was  just  the  same  story ;  no  work  to  be 
had ;  or  if  there  was  work,  it  was  struggled  for  by 
a  score  of  fellows,  with  age,  character,  and  experi- 
ence to  back  them,  and  Donald  had  none  of  the 
three.  But  he  had  one  quality,  the  root  of  all  suc- 
cess in  the  end,  dogged  perseverance. 

There  is  a  saying,  that  we  British  gain  our  vic- 
tories, not  because  we  are  never  beaten,  but  be- 
cause we  never  will  see  that  we  are  beaten,  and  so 
go  on  fighting  till  we  win.     "Never  say'die,"  was 
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Donald's  word  to  his  mother  night  after  night. 
But  she  knew  that  those  who  never  say  die,  some- 
times do  die,  quite  quietly,  and  she  watched  with  a 
sore  heart  her  boy  growing  thinner  and  more  worn, 
even,  though  brown  as  a  berry,  with  constant  ex- 
posure all  day  long  to  wind  and  weather,  for  it  was 
now  less  autumn  than  winter. 

After  a  fortnight,  Mrs.  Boyd  made  up  her  mind 
that  this  could  not  go  on  any  longer,  and  said  so. 
''Very  well,"  Donald  answered,  accepting  her 
decision  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  all 
his  life. — Mrs.  Boyd's  children  knew  very  well 
that  whatever  her  will  was,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  just 
and  wise  will,  herself  being  the  last  person  she 
ever  thought  of.  —  "  Yes,  I'll  give  in,  if  you  think 
I  ought,  for  it's  only  wearing  out  myself  and  my 
clothes  to  no  good.  Only  let  me  have  one  day 
more  and  I'll  go  as  far  as  ever  I  can,  perhaps  to 
Dunfermline,  or  even  Glasgow." 

She  would  not  forbid,  and  once  more  she  started 
him  off  with  a  cheerful  face  in  the  twilight  of  the 
wet  October  morning,  and  sat  all  day  long  in  the 
empty  house— for  the  younger  ones  were  now  all 
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going  to  school  again  —  thinking  sorrowfully  of  her 
eldest,  whose  merry  school  days  were  done  forever. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon  a  card  was  brought 
up  to  her,  with  the  message  that  an  old  gentleman 
was  waiting  below,  wishing  to  see  her. 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  poor  mother,  who, 
like  many  another  mother,  hated  bicycles,  and 
never  had  an  easy  mind  when  Donald  was  away 
on  his.  The  stranger's  first  word  was  anything 
but  reassuring. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  is  your  name  Boyd, 
and  have  you  a  son  called  Donald,  who  went  out 
on  a  bicycle  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Has  anything  happened  ?  Tell  me 
quick  ! " 

"  I'm  not  aware,  ma'am,  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened," said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  saw  the  lad 
at  light  this  morning.  He  seemed  to  be  managing 
his  machine  uncommonly  well.  I  met  him  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  Edinburgh  Castle.  He  had  got 
off  and  was  walking ;  so  he  saw  me,  and  took  off 
his  cap.  I  like  respect,  especially  in  a  young  fel- 
low towards  an  old  one." 
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"  Did  he  knov*^  you,  for  I  have  not  that  pleasure  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Boyd,  poUte,  though  puzzled.  For  the 
old  man  did  not  look  quite  like  a  gentleman,  and 
spoke  with  the  strong  accent  of  an  uneducated 
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person,  yet  he  had  a  kindly  expression,  and 
seemed  honest  and  well-meaning,  though  decidedly 
"canny." 

"  I  cannot  say  he  knew  me,  but  he  remembered 
me,  which  was  civil  of  him.  And  then  I  minded 
the  lad  as  the  one  that  had  come  to  me  for  work 
a  week  or  two  ago,  and  I  took  his  name  and 
address.    That's  your  son's  writing  ?  "  he  jumbled 
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out  and  showed  a  scrap  of  paper.     "  It's  bona  Jidc, 
isn't  it  ? 

"  And  he  really  is  in  search  of  work  .?  He  hasn't 
run  away  from  home,  or  been  turned  out  by  his 
father  for  misconduct,  or  anything  of  that  sort  1  He 
isn't  a  scamp,  or  a  ne'er-do-weel  ?  " 

"  I  hope  he  doesn't  look  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Boyd. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  you're  right,  he  doesn't.  He  carries 
his  character  in  his  face,  which  is  better  than  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  that  which  made  me  ask  his  name  and 
address,  though  I  could  do  nothing  for  him." 

"  Then  you  were  the  gentleman  who  told  him 
you  couldn't  keep  a 
dog  and  bark  your- 
self ?  "  s  a  i  d  M  r  s.       ^ 
Boyd,    amused,  and     /' 
just  a  shade  hopeful. 

"Precisely.     Nor     U 
can  I.  It  would  have 
been  cool  impudence 
in  a  lad  to  come  and 
ask  to  be  taught  his  work  and  then  paid  for  it,  if 
he  hadn't  been  so  very  much  in  earnest  ,that  I  was 
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rather  sorry  for  him.  I'm  inclined  to  believe,  from 
the  talk  I  had  with  him  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  to-day, 
that  he  is  a  yomig  dog  that  would  bark  with  uncom- 
mon little  teaching.  Material,  ma'am,  is  what  we 
want.  I  don't  care  for  its  being  raw  material,  if  it's 
only  of  the  right  sort.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  your  boy." 

"Thank  God!" 

"  What  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  But  —  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

For  he  saw  Mrs,  Boyd  had  quite  broken  down. 
In  truth,  the  strain  had  been  so  long  and  so  great 
that  this  sudden  relief  was  quite  too  much  for  her. 
She  sobbed  heartily. 

"  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  for  being  so  foolish,  but  we  have  had  hard  times 
of  late." 

And  then,  in  a  few  simple  words,  she  told  Don- 
ald's whole  story. 

The  old  man  listened  to  it  in  silence.  Some- 
times he  nodded  his  head,  or  beat  his  chin  on  his 
stout  stick  as  he  sat ;  but  he  made  no  comment 
whatever,  except  a  brief  "  Thank  you,  ma'am." 
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"  Now  to  business,"  continued  he,  taking  out 
his  watch  ;  "for  I'm  clue  at  dinner  ;  and  I  always 
keep  my  appointments,  even  with  myself.  T  hope 
your  Donald  is  a  punctual  lad  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  promised  to  be  back  by  dark^  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  be.     Could  you  not  wait  ?  " 

'•  No.  I  never  wait  for  anybody  ;  but  I  keep  no- 
body waiting  for  me.  I'm  Bethune  &  Co.,  Leith 
Merchants  —  practically,  old  John  Bethune,  who 
began  life  as  a  message-boy,  and  has  done  pretty 
well,  considering." 

He  had,  as  Mrs.  Boyd  was  well  aware.  Bethune 
&  Co,  was  a  name  so  well  known  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  in  her  boy's  good  luck  in  getting 
into  that  house  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

"  So  all  is  settled,"  said  Mr.  Bethune,  rising. 
"  Let  him  come  to  me  on  Monday  morning  and 
I'll  see  what  he  is  fit  for.  He'll  have  to  start  at 
the  very  bottom  —  sweep  the  office,  perhaps  —  I 
did  it  myself  once  —  and  I'll  give  him  —  let  me 
see  —  ten  shillings  a  week  to  begin  with." 

"  '  To  begin  with,'  "  repeated  Mrs.  Boyd,  "  but  he 
will  soon  be  worth  more.     I  am  sure  of  that." 
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"Very  well.  When  I  see  what  stuff  he  is  made 
of,  he  shall  have  a  rise.  But  I  never  do  things  at 
haphazard  ;  and  it's  easier  going  up  than  coming 
down.  I'm  not  a  benevolent  man,  Mrs.  Boyd,  and 
you  need  not  think  it.  But  I've  fought  the  world 
pretty  hard  myself,  and  I  like  to  help  those  that 
are  fighting  it.  Good  evening.  Isn't  that  your 
son  coming  round  the  corner  ?  Well,  he's  back  ex- 
act to  his  time,  at  any  rate.  Tell  him  I  hope  he 
will  be  as  punctual  on  Monday  morning.  Good 
evening,  ma'am." 

Now,  if  this  were  an  imaginary  story,  I  might 
wind  it  up  by  a  delightful  denoument  of  Mr. . 
Bethune's  turning  out  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
or  developing  into  a  new  one,  and  taking  such 
fancy  to  Donald  that  he  immediately  gave  him  a 
clerkship  with  a  large  salary,  and  the  promise  of  a 
partnership  on  coming  of  age,  or  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman should  be  an  eccentric  old  bachelor  who 
immediately  adopted  that  wonderful  boy  and  be- 
friended the  whole  Boyd  family. 

But  neither  of  these  things,  nor  anything  else  re- 
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markable,  happened  in  the  real  story,  which,  as  it 
is  literally  true,  though  told  with  certain  necessary 
disguises,  I  prefer  to  keep  to  as  closely  as  I  can. 
Such  astonishing  bits  of  "  luck  '•"  do  not  happen  in 
real  life,  or  happen  so  rarely  that  one  inclines  at 
last,  to  believe  very  little  in  either  good  or  ill  for- 
tunCj  as  a  matter  of  chance.  There  is  always 
something  at  the  back  of  it  which  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  whole.  Practically,  a  man's  lot  is  of  his 
own  making.  He  may  fail,  for  a  while  undeserv- 
edly, or  he  may  succeed  undeservedly,  but,  in 
the  long  run,  time  brings  its  revenges  and  its 
rewards. 

As  it  did  to  Donald  Boyd.  He  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  house  of  Bethune  &  Co.,  as  a  part- 
ner ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  became  even  a 
clerk  —  at  least  with  anythino-  like  a  hidi  sal 
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For  Mr.  Bethune,  so  far  from  being  an  old  bach- 
elor, had  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  and  was 
bringing  up  several  of  his  sons  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, so  there  was  little  room  for  a  stranger.  But 
a  young  man  who  deserves  to  find  room  generally 
does  find  it,  or  make   it.     And    though'  Donald 
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Started  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  he  may 
climb  to  the  top  yet. 

He  had  "a  fair  field,  and  no  favor."  Indeed, 
he  neither  wished  nor  asked  favor.  He  determined 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  from  the  first.  He  had 
hard  work  and  few  holidays,  made  mistakes,  found 
them  out  and  corrected  them,  got  sharp  words  and 
bore  them,  learnt  his  own  weak  points  and  —  not 
so  easily  —  his  strong  ones.  Still  he  did  learn 
them  ;  for,  unless  you  can  trust  yourself,  be  sure 
nobody  else  will  trust  you. 

This  was  Donald's  great  point.  He  was  trusted. 
People  soon  found  out  that  they  might  trust  him  ; 
that  he  always  told  the  truth,  and  never  pretended 
to  do  more  than  he  could  do ;  but  that  what  he  could 
do,  they  might  depend  upon  his  doing,  punctually, 
accurately,  carefully,  and  never  leaving  off  till  it 
was  done.  Therefore,  though  others  might  be 
quicker,  sharper,  more  "up  to  things  "  than  he, 
there  was  no  one  so  reliable,  and  it  soon  got  to  be 
a  proverb  in  the  office  of  Bethune  &  Co. — and 
other  offices,  too  —  "  If  you  wish  a  thing  done,  go 
to  Boyd." 
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I  am  bound  to  say  this,  for  I  am  painting  no  im- 
aginary portrait,  but  describing  an  individual  who 
really  exists,  and  who  may  be  met  any  day  walking 
about  Edinburgh,  though  his  name  is  not  Donald 
Boyd,  and  there  is  no  such  firm  as  Bethune  &  Co. 
But  the  house  he  does  belong  to  values  the  young 
fellow  so  highly  that  there  is  little  doubt  he  will 
rise  in  it,  and  rise  in  every  way,  probably  to  the 
very  top  of  the  tree,  and  tell  his  children  and 
grandchildren  the  story  which,  in  its  main  features, 
I  have  recorded  here,  of  how  he  first  began  facing 
the  world. 


JOE. 

TT  was  a  chilly  autumn  morning  more  than  a  hun- 
-■■  dred  years  ago.  Deacon  Good'n  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  watching  widow  Browning  as 
she  swung  the  heavy  tea-kettle  up  on  the  great  lug- 
pole  high  up  in  the  fireplace.  She  was  busy  prepar- 
ing breakfast,  without  the  help  of  her  daughters,  who 
had  been  out  late  the  /night  before  at  a  quilting,  and 
were  still  asleep  in  the  loft  overhead.  The  boys  were 
foddering  the  cattle  or  otherwise  employed  out  of 
doors,  and  deacon  Good'n  found  this  a  good  time  to 
talk  with  Mrs.  Browning  alone. 

"Yes,  deacon,". sighed  she,  putting  the  potatoes  in 
the  ashes  to  roast,  "yes,  as  you  say,  I've  got  seven 
children,  but  I  don't  find  nary  a  one  to  spare." 

"  No,  I  s'pose  not ;  but  you'll  see  Joe  pretty  often. 
I  don't  live  but  twenty  miles  off,  you  know.  I'll  do 
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well  by  him,  I'll  learn  him  the  cooper's  trade  —  best 
trade  in  the  world  —  and  in  seven  years  he'll  have 
his  time  and  strike  out  for  himself." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,  deacon,  and  I'm  much  obleeged 
for  the  offer;  but  I  didn't  mean  my  children  should 
be  bound  out  to  anybody.  Husband,  he  always  said 
Joseph  Henry  had  the  best  head-piece  of  any  of  the 
family,  and  I  do  think  for  a  boy  fourteen  years  old 
—  why,  Joseph  Henry,  what  now?" 

A  red-haired,  resolute  lad  rushed  in  as  she  spoke, 
and  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  pulled  down  a 
blue  military  coat  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  and 
made  off  with  it. 

"  Mercy  to  us !  That's  Grandsir  Higgins'  coat 
that  he  wore  in  the  French  war  !  I  don't  allow  it 
handled  by  nobody  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Browning,  running 
to  the  door.  But  before  she  could  raise  the  latch 
the  loud  report  of  a  gun  startled  the  whole  house, 
waking  the  four  girls  in  the  loft,  who  came  tumbling 
down  the  ladder  as  soon  as  they  could  hurry  on  their 
clothes,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Young  Joe  had  killed  a  moose.  The  animal,  a 
large  one,  had  been  feeding  among  the  black  stumps 
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of  the  little  clearing,  and  the  boy,  who  owned  his 
third  of  the  family  gun,  and  a  charge  of  powder  but 
no  bullet,  had  made  bold  to  cut  off  some  brass  bell- 
buttons  from  the  sacred  coat  of  Grandsir  Higgins, 
and  "  ram  hom.e  "  three  of  them.  One  did  the  work. 
The  moose  ran  a  dozen  rods  and  dropped. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  firing  off  them 
buttons  for  bullets?"  asked  the  eldest  brother  admir- 
ingly. 

Everybody  clapped  and  shouted  ;  little  Betsey 
hugged  her  favorite  Joe,  and  the  deacon  thought 
quietly : 

"  That's  the  little  shaver  for  me  !  " 

"  Well,  deacon  Good'n,  you  see  we've  got  a  barrel 
of  moose-meat  now  to  pack  down  for  winter,  so  there 
won't  be  much  hurry  about  binding  out  any  of  my 
family,"  said  the  proud  mother,  following  her  guest 
to  the  door  after  breakfast. 

The  good  man  laughed  pleasantly  and  said  no 
more. 

But  a  hard  winter  set  in,  Mrs.  Browning's  health 
failed,  and  it  did  seem  like  "flyiiig  in  the  face  of 
Providence  "    to   refuse  such  an  excellent  offer  for 
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Joseph  Henry ;  so  she  consented  at  last  to  bind 
him  out  till  he  was  twenty-one.  It  was  a  grief  to 
the  whole  family,  and  little  Betsey  cried  herself  sick ; 
but  Joe  cheered  her  by  saying,  "  Never  mind  it, 
Betsey.  When  I'm  a  man  you  shall  come  and  keep 
house  for  me." 

No  wonder  they  all  missed  him.  He  was  an  irre- 
pressible boy,  alive  all  over.  In  five  years  he  had 
become  not  only  a  finished  cooper,  but  a  very  good 
scholar  by  borrowing  books  and  reading  them  in  the 
evening  by  the  light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot.  The  dea- 
con told  everybody  privately  that  his  "  larnin'  didn't 
spile  him  a  mite ;  he  could  do  the  work  of  two  men 
any  time." 

But  he  said  more  cautiously  to  Joe,  "Well,  I've 
had  to  lecture  you  some  for  being  a  /eet/e  too  full  of 
fun,  Joseph  Henry  ;  but  I  will  own,  for  all  that,  you've 
been  a  likely  youngster." 

Joe  made  no  reply.  Young  people  in  those  days 
were  not  expected  to  say  much  to  their  supe- 
riors. 

"  And  if  you  keep  on  another  year  as  stiddy  as 
you  are  now,  I'll  give  you  your  time." 
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"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Joe  with  joyful  sur- 
prise. 

He  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  deacon  and 
his  wife  ;  but  the  idea  of  being  his  own  man  at  the 
age  of  twenty  !  It  was  hard  to  refrain  from  shouting 
as  he  drove  off  that  morning  to  get  up  the  wood ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing  he  made  the 
forests  ring  to  the  old  song  —  old  even  then  : 

*'  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony  : 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 

And  called  him  Macaroni." 

You  should  have  seen  Joe  riding  away  with  his 
luncheon  dangling  in  a  frozen  ball  from  his  sled- 
stake.  As  you  will  never  guess  what  his  luncheon 
was,  I  must  tell  you  :  Bean-porridge  thickened  with 
meal  and  frozen  with  a  string  in  it !  But  often 
Mrs.  Good'n  added  doughnuts  as  big  round  as  her 
arm    and    sweetened    with    molasses. 

Well,  Joe  continued  "  stiddy  "  for  another  year,  and 
careful  not  to  grieve  his  strict  master  by  too  much 
boisterous  fun  ;  and  on  the  day  he  was  twenty,  dea- 
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con  Good'n  gave  him  his  time  and  his  "  freedom  suit," 
and  told  him  he  might  go  and  seek  his  fortune. 

His  freedom  suit  consisted  of  trousers  of  tow  cloth 
and  a  jacket  of  "  wale  cloth."  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  explain  what  "  wale  cloth  "  was  :  I  only 
know  it  was  a  mixture  of  black  wool  and  white  wool, 
and  the  color  was  called  "  sheep's  gray." 

Joe  was  tall  and  "  personable,"  and  looked  quite 
fine  in  his  new  suit,  with  a  bear-skin  cap  set  atop  of 
his  sandy  locks. 

His  mother  was  dead ;  but  he  went  home  to  say 
good-by  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  before  setting 
out,  "  strange  countries  for  to  see."  They  were  all 
married  now  but  Betsey,  and  she  had  been  invited  to 
go  and  live  at  Concord  with  her  rich  uncle  John. 

'•  But  you  promised  to  keep  house  for  me,  Betsey, 
and  I  can't  give  you  up,"  Joe  said  to  her. 

"  Well,  get  settled  somewhere,  Joe,  and  I'll  do  it," 
replied  the  pretty  maiden  quickly;  "I'd  rather  live 
with  you  than  all  the  rich  uncle  Johns  in  the 
world." 

So  Joe  set  forth  on  his  travels.  He  didn't  know 
whether  he  should  go  to  the  North  Pole,  the  South 
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Pole  or  the  Equator,  but  he  had  a  pair  of   strong 
boots,  and  didn't  mind  walking. 

On  his  way  toward  the  North  Pole,  however,  he 
stopped  one  night  at  Roscoe,  a  new  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine.  There  was  a  lively,  young  look 
about  it  that  rather  pleased  Joe.  It  was  an  August 
evening,  and  the  farmers'  daughters  in  short  gowns 
and  petticoats  were  milking  the  cows.  There  were 
burnt  stumps  in  the  fields,  and  the  houses  were  mostly 
built  of  logs.  Only  one  store  was  to  be  seen,  and  of 
course  no  tavern ;  but  Joe  put  up  with  one  of 
the  farmers,  and  thought  he  would  stay  a  few  days 
and  look  around.  He  looked  at  the  red  store  more 
than  anything.  The  people  said  it  was  run  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Crumb,  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  and  there 
was  a  rhyme  about  him  that  said : 

*'  He  sands  his  brown  sugar  and  waters  his  rum, 
And  cheats  all  his  neighbors  as  fast  as  they  come." 

"  Well,  he  won't  cheat  me,"  thought  Joe.  "  I  don't 
want  rum  or  sugar,  I  only  want  work.  Guess  I'll  go 
in  and  see  him." 

The  store  was  full  of  everything  that  people  sold 
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in  those  days.  Rich  furs  hung  on  the  rafters  over- 
head, precious  potash  barrels  sat  against  the  wall ; 
for  Mr.  Crumb  was  wealthy,  in  fact  one  of  the 
grandees  of  Roscoe. 

When  our  hero  entered  he  was  just  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  toddy  for  a  poor  shaky  old  man. 

"  The  villain  !  "  thought  Joe,  going  up  to  the  mer- 
chant and  standing  before  him  in  his  sheep's  gray  suit. 

"  Good-day,"  said  Mr.  Crumb  dryly,  and  tipped  up 
the  demijohn  again  for  another  poor  soul. 

"  Would  you  like  any  butter  firkins,  sir,"  asked  Joe 
respectfully. 

"No." 

"  Any  potash  barrels  ?  " 

"  No." 

Joe  bowed  and  turned  to  go  out. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  merchant,  struck  by  the  look  of 
power  in  Joe's  keen  blue  eye.  "  Are  you  a  cooper  by 
trade  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"  Well,  make  a  wash-tub,  then.  But  if  it  don't  suit 
me  I  sha'n't  pay  for  it.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Joe,  walking  off  wit;h  dignity. 
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He  made  a  wash-tub  that  was  simply  perfect,  and 
Mr.  Crumb  could  find  no  fault  with  it,  though  he  put 
on  his  spectacles  for  the  purpose. 

"Well,  well,"  growled  he,  "  I'll  warrant  you  can't 
make  another  to  match  it.     If  you  can,  young  man, 
I'll  find  you  in  work  for  a  year." 
Joe's  face  lighted  up. 

"But  I  sha'n't  pay  you  till  the  year  is  out." 
Joe  winced. 

"  And  then  I  can't  afford  you  any  money,  young 
man.  You'll  have  to  take  your  pay  out  of  the  store." 
This  was  a  hard  bargain,  and  Joe  did  not  reply  for  a 
moment. 

"  May  I  have  anything  I  like  out  of  the  store  and 
trade  it  off  to  suit  myself  }  "  asked  he,  looking  around 
carefully. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  anything  you  want." 
"  Agreed,"  said  Joe  ;  "  I'll  try  to  suit." 
He  worked  for  a  whole  year,  and  only  earned  one 
hundred  dollars.  Times  were  hard,  and  small  cooper 
ware  was  not  in  great  demand.  Meanwhile  he  built  a 
little  shop  in  his  spare  hours.  It  did  not  cost 
much,    and   perhaps  sometime  he  could  add  rooms 
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to   it   and   make    a   home   for   his   darling    Betsey. 

"Well,  I'm  ready  to  settle. now.  What  do  you 
want  for  your  pay  }  "  said  Mr.  Crumb  gruffly. 

"  I've  known  all  the  time  what  I  wanted,  sir," 
replied  Joe,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling :  "  it's  those 
beaver  pelts." 

The  merchant  changed  color. 

"Beaver  pelts,  Joe?  Why,  fur  is  very  source  — 
I'd  rather  part  with  the  gold,  and  you  know  it." 

But  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  bad  bargain,  and  Mr. 
Crumb  reached  down  the  beaver-skins  with  a  groan. 

Joe  simply  strapped  them  on  his  back  and  walked 
off  to  Boston,  where  he  sold  them  for  a  high  price, 
and  returned  with  a  pack'  of  calico  and  "  little  no- 
tions." He  might  as  well  be  selling  a  few  goods 
when  \vork  was  dull. 

"  Well,  well,  young  man,  you're  a  sharp  one,  but 
you  won't  fool  me  this  way  again,"  said  Mr,  Crumb. 
"  I  want  to  hire  you  another  year  if  you'll  work  on 
the  old  terms.  But  no  fur,  mind  you,  this  time, 
young  man,  no  fur  f' 

When  the  year  was  out,  Joe  had  earned  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 
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"  I  was  to  have  anything  I  wanted  but  fur,  was 
I  ? ''  said  he. 

"  Yes,  and  I  always  hold  to  my  bargains." 

''  Then  I'll  take  potash,"  replied  Joe  promptly. 

Now  potash  was  a  rare  and  valuable  artiele,  but 
so  heavy  that  Mr.  Oumb  had  never  thought  of  Joe's 
wanting  it.  Surely  he  eouldn't  carry  that  to  JJostou 
on  Ills  back  ! 

" 'J'ake  the  money,  Joe;  I'd  rather  give  you  the 
money,"  gasped  Mr.  Crumb. 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  you  said  you  couldn't  afford 
the  money,"  replied  Joe,  touching  his  cap  respect- 
fully. 

And  then  he  rolled  those  cherished  barrels  of 
potash  down  to  the  river  and  put  them  in  a  bit  of  a 
canoe,  while  Mr.  Oumb  looked  on  in  grief.  There 
were  falls  in  the  river,  but  Joe  didn't  mind  trifles. 
When  he  neared  the  falls  he  just  rolled  his  barrels 
round  them  and  dragged  his  canoe.  Easy  enough  if 
you  only  think  so.  And  then  when  he  came  to  the 
ocean  he  shipped  his  little  cargo.  Potash  was  just 
what  the  Boston  people  were  longing  for,  and  they 
paid  a  great  price  for  it.     Joe  was  able  now  to  buy 
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quite  a  stock  of  '*  notions,"  and  set  up  a  store  in 
earnest.  He  had  made  an  addition  to  liis  little  sliop, 
too,  and  could  send  for  Betsey,  who  was  glad  enough 
to  come.  He  had  been  rather  lonely,  and  it  cheered 
his  heart  to  see  her  high-topped  comb  nodding  about 
the  house,  and  to  hear  her  sing  De7imark  and  Swe- 
den while  he  played  the  fiddle. 

The  Roscoe  people  had  always  liked  Joe,  and  now 
they  were  quite  bewitched  by  Betsey.  They  ran  in 
often  to  see  how  these  two  bright  young  folks  got 
on,  and  when  they  came  they  were  sure  to  buy  goods, 
for  Joe  and  Betsey  didn't  keep  a  short  yardstick, 
were  honest  as  the  day,  and  polite  to  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

"Well,  there's  something  uncommon  about  this," 
muttered  Mr.  Crumb  to  himself.  "Joe  is  getting  away 
my  best  customers.  I  won't  stand  it.  I  won't  be 
outwitted  by  a  young  chap  like  that." 

He  scratched  his  head  upon  it.  Wasn't  there  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  Joe  ?  If  he  would  only  drink  ! 
Mr.  Crumb  had  made  any  numl^er  of  drunkards  in 
his  day  ;   but  Joe  wouldn't  drink  ! 

At  last  he  went    to    the    troublesome    chap,  spoke 
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as  sweetly  as  he  could  :  "Well,  young  man,  what 
say  to  going  into  partnership  with  me  ?  I'll  furnish 
all  the  money  and  you  may  do  all  the  work." 

It  was  a  great  offer,  and  Joe  accepted  it  on  the  spot. 
"  Hurrah ! "  said  he  to  Betsey,  "wasn't  I  born  for 
luck  ? " 

But,  as  usual,  he  tried  to  deserve  his  luck.  He 
was  so  industrious,  and  faithful,  and  obliging  that 
Mr.  Crumb  was  really  delighted,  though  he  took  good 
care  not  to  say  so.  The  old  customers  flocked  back, 
new  ones  came  in  ;  and  never  in  his  palmiest  days 
had  Jonathan  Crumb  made  half  as  much  money  as 
was  made  now  by  the  firm  of  Crumb  &  Browning. 
But  he  wasn't  grateful  for  this.  Oh,  no ;  he  was 
simply  vexed  because  he  had  to  share  the  profits  with 
that  "  young  chap." 

"  I'll  get  rid  of  him  some  way,"  thought  he,  rolling 
his  bead-like  black  eyes  in  deep  thought.  "  I'll  out- 
wit him  yet !  " 

Hadn't  he  found  out  by  this  time  that  wide-awake 
Joe  wasn't  to  be  outwitted  ?  Had  he  forgotten  the 
beaver-skins  and  potash  ? 

"Joe,"  said  he  one  day,  "you  and  I  have  been 
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together  five  years  and  done  a  tol'able  business  —  a 
tol'able  business." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  now,  I've  been  wondering  whether  or  no  you 
wouldn't  like  to  buy  me  out." 

"  Buy  you  out,  sir  ?  " 

This  was  amazing! 

"  Why,  Mr.  Crumb,  I  haven't  the  money,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Crumb  slyly,  "  s'pose  I 
huy  you  out,  if  it's  all  the  same  ?  It  kind  of  seems 
as  if  one  of  us  could  get  along  alone." 

Joe  almost  dropped  the  sugar  he  was  weighing,  for 
he  saw  that  Mr.  Crumb  meant  mischief. 

"  Look  here,"  added  the  crafty  old  man,  "  the  one 
that  fetches  in  the  money  first  is  the  best  fellow. 
Sixty  days'  notice.     That's  fair.  " 

Joe  did  not  speak. 

"  And  the  other  one  has  got  to  promise  to  leave 
town  and  never  come  back.  Now  thafs  fair  too, 
ain't  it.?" 

This  was  a  crumb  too  much,  Joe  choked.  So  all 
his  good  fortune  was  gone  forever,  and  he  was  to  be 
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turned  off  upon  the  cold  world  to  begin  life  anew. 

Mr.  Crumb  was  already  taking  down  the  dry  goods 
from  the  shelf  and  tacking  bits  of  paper  on  them. 
He  was  marking  them  down  at  the  very  lowest  prices, 
because  of  course  he  meant  to  buy  them  all  him- 
self. 

Joe  went  home  and  told  Betsey  they  were  ruined. 

"I've  put  all  my  money  into  that  store  and  all  my 
work  for  five  years,  and  now  I  sha'n't  get  half  of  it 
back  again,  for  old  Crumb  is  marking  down  the 
goods  ever  so  much  below  cost." 

"Is  he?  Why,  Joe!"  said  Betsey,  shaking  her 
high-topped  comb,  "  why,  Joe,  what  a  chance  for 
you  !  I'll  borrow  the  money,  and  you  shall  buy  the 
goods  yourself." 

"Betsey  Browning!"  said  Joe  severely,  "is  this 
any  time  for  jokes  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I'm  talking  business.  How  much  money 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Well,  four  thousand  dollars.  The  goods  are 
worth  nine  thousand  ;  but  at  the  rate  he  is  marking 
them  down,  four  thousand  will  do.  Might  as  well  say 
four  millions  though  ;    who  will  lend  me   anything  1 " 
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"  Uncle  John.  He  is  rich,  and  you  know  he  can't 
refuse  anything  to  his  little  Betsey  —  when  she 
teases." 

Joe  laughed  drearily.  "  Better  go  to  Concord, 
miss  ;  it's  only  three  hundred  miles  !" 

"Just  where  I'm  going,"  replied  the  maiden  gayly. 
"  Get  me  Squire  Smith's  mare  and  I'm  off  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Betsey,  are  you  crazy  ?  All  that  journey  on 
horseback ;  and  uncle  John  won't  give  you  the 
money  either." 

"  Of  course  he  won't  if  I  don't  ask  him,"  retorted 
Betsey  saucily.  "  Off  with  you  and  see  Mr.  Smith 
about  the  mare.  I  must  do  a  monstrous  baking,  for 
I  shall  be  away  perhaps  a  fortnight,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  leave  my  brother  to  starve." 

Wheat  bread,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  election-cake, 
crisp  hard  gingerbread,  pumpkin,  mince  and  apple 
pies,  baked  beans,  Indian  pudding  as  red  as  the 
inside  of  a  ripe  watermelon  —  all  these  danced  into 
the  oven  and  out  again  before  brisk  Betsey  slept. 

Then  next  morning  in  her  best  gown,  black  riding- 
habit,  and  bonnet  of  pasteboard   covered  with  green 
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silk,  she  mounted  Asa  Smith's  gray  mare,  bade  good- 
by  to  Joe,  and  cantered  off  to  Concord,  a  town 
which  seemed  as  far  away  in  those  days,  to  say  the 
least,  as  Montana  seems  now. 

The  neighbors  wondered  where  "  our  Betsey  "  was 
going ;  but  even  Squire  Smith  could  not  tell  them. 
He  only  knew  she  was  "  riding  off  yonder  a  piece  to 
see  some  of  her  folks,  and  wouldn't  be  back  for  quite 
a  spell." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Crumb  was  happy.  "I'm  marking 
down  the  goods  pretty  low,  you  see,"  said  he  with  a 
chuckle.  "  It's  as  fair  for  one  as  it  is  for  the  other, 
because  there's  no  knowing  yet  who'll  buy  'em." 

But  he  thought  he  knew  very  well. 

Betsey  came  home  in  less  than  three  weeks  with  a 
light  heart,  a  heavy  purse,  and  uncle  John's  blessing. 

"  O  Joe,"  said  she,  as  her  brother  helped  her  out 
of  the  saddle,  "he  says  you  may  keep  the  money  for 
ten  years,  and  needn't  pay  any  interest  unless  you 
choose.     What  do  you  think  now .''  " 

"  I  think  you're  a  diamond  of  the  first  water!"  cried 
Joe,  carrying  her  into  the  house  in  his  arms. 

The  sixtieth  day  came. 
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"  Let's  see,"  said  Mr.  Crumb ;  "  it's  time  that  little 
business  was  settled  between  us." 

He  smiled  almost  genially,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
as  if  he  had  made  a  rare  joke. 

"  Yes,  yes,  young  man,  the  time's  up  now,  and  if 
you  can  pay  for  these  goods  they're  yours.  Maybe 
you'd  like  to  look  over  this  paper  where  I've  added 
up  the  figgers." 

Joe  took  the  paper  and  glanced  down  the  columns. 
"  You  say  if  I  can  pay  for  the  goods,  sir,  they  are 
mine  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  that's  what  I  said.  I'll  give 
you  the  first  chance,"  replied  Jonathan  Crumb, 
actually  laughing. 

Joe  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  leath- 
ern wallet,  opened  it  and  began  slowly  to  count  out 
the  money. 

Mr.  Crumb  looked  on  in  amazement  :  "  What, 
what,  what^  young  man  !  Where  did  you  get  that  ? 
Why,  what's  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  came  by  it  honestly,"  replied  Joe.  "  I  suppose 
you  know  me  well  enough  by  this  time  not  to  doubt 
that.     And  now  if  you  really  mean  to  givfe  me  the 
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first  chance  to  buy  these  goods,  Til  take  it,  and  thank 
you  kindly." 

Mr.  Crumb  was  speechless,  and  his  face  turned 
fairly  yellow  with  surprise  and  chagrin. 

"  The  first  chance  to  buy  these  goods  ? "  repeated 
he  as  soon  as  he  could  find  voice  ;  "  do  you  want  to 
drive  me  out  of  town,  young  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  it  was  you  who  made  the  bargain,  you 
remember,  not  I." 

Mr.  Crumb  hung  his  head.  He  had  laid  his  trap 
well,  very  well ;  and  now  he  had  walked  into  it  him- 
self! He  could  have  howled  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment. 

He  left  Roscoe,  of  course.  A  bargain  is  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  more  than  that,  he  had  no  desire  to  stay 
where  everybody  would  laugh  at  him  and  know  he 
had  been  outwitted  by  "  that  young  chap."  He 
might  have  spent  his  last  days  comfortably  and  hap- 
pily with  Joe,  but  his  own  greed  had  made  it  impos- 
sible now.  So  he  departed  grimly,  to  live  in  a  distant 
town  on  one  of  his  farms. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  nobody  was  sorry. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Roscoe  was  thankful 
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when  he  left,  and  they  all  turned  to  shake  hands 
heartily  with  Joe,  bidding  him  thrice  welcome  to  the 
best  business  stand  in  the  county. 

He  prospered,  of  course,  and  so  did  the  charming 
Betsey,  who  married  happily  and  became  the  mother 
of  a  governor  and  the  grandmother  of  a  judge. 

Joe  filled  posts  of  honor  in  his  chosen  Slate,  fought 
for  his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  \\'ar,  and  died 
full  of  years,  universally  mourned  and  esteemed. 

There  is  a  mouldering  grave-stone  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Roscoe,  and  Joe's  great-grand  children 
scrape  away  the  moss  and  read  : 

"Joseph   Henry  Browning, 

A  Humble  Christian, 

A  Brave  Soldier, 

Born  in  Salem  9  ber  the  5TH  1730. 

His  Master  called  him 

10  ber  the  15TH  1820." 
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T  WONDER  if  any  of  my  readers  who  live  in 
^  Boston  have  ever  seen  —  but  no,  it's  not  likely 
they  would  have  noticed  the  particular  coupe  of 
which  I  am  thinking,  though  it  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
having  a  bunch  of  poppies  and  dandelions  painted 
on  each  door.  This  specimen  of  high  art  was  the 
brilliant  idea  of  the  footman,  and  the  poppies  are  no 
redder  than  his  hair,  and  the  dandelions  scarcely 
yellower  than  his  face,  by  reason  of  its  multitude  of 
freckles. 

He  is  the  spryest  footman  you  ever  beheld ;  and 
the  air  with  which  he  leaps  from  his  box  when  the 
coupe  stops,  and  the  flourishes  with  which  he  hands 
out  a  gray-haired  lady  and  a  younger  woman,  and 
the  paternal  benignity  with  which,  when  they  have 
gone  into  a  store,  he  lingers  to  protect  a  two-year- 
old  baby,  are  most  edifying. 
52 
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Sometimes  the  baby  insists  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  then  you  should  see  this  footman 
swell  out  his  chest,  and  strut  up  and  down  behind 
her,  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  as  fierce  as  a  bull- 
dog. In  his  eyes  there  never  was  such  an  infant ; 
there  never  was  such  a  woman  as  its  young  mother, 
with  the  exception  of  his  mistress,  the  gray-haired 
lady.  Without  her  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  sun 
could  rise  or  set.     And  this  is  how  it  all  came  to  pass. 

One  morning  some  thirty  years  ago.  Miss  Maria 
Campbell  was  standing  at  her  parlor  window,  look- 
ing gloomily  into  the  street.  It  was  a  dark  day,  but 
there  must  have  been  clouds  besides  those  in  the  sky 
to  make  such  a  frown  between  Miss  Maria's  eyes. 

Miss  Maria  had  had  a  deal  of  sorrow,  but  alas! 
instead  of  its  making  her  more  gentle  and  full  of 
sympathy  for  other  people,  as  the  dear  God  means 
all  grief  to  make  us,  it  had  soured  her  temper  and 
sharpened  her  tongue. 

"  The  world  is  made  up  of  cheats,"  she  had  said 
bitterly  to  her  lawyer,  when  the  great  Campbell  estate 
was  settled.  "  Of  cheats  and  of  ungrateful  beggars. 
I've  tried  being  charitable,  and  small  thanks   did  I 
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ever  get  for  my  pains.  So  I'll  keep  my  money  to 
myself  hereafter,  I  promise  you." 

She  had  been  true  to  her  word,  so  it  was  a  wonder 
that  kindly  little  Miss  Thatcher  had  dared  send  her 
a  note  this  very  morning,  asking  aid  for  a  poor  woman 
with  six  fatherless  children. 

"  Not  a  penny !  Not  a  single  penny !  "  Miss  Maria 
was  repeating  to  herself,  as  she  stood  this  morning, 
looking  into  the  cheerless  street. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  glinted 
from  behind  the  leaden  clouds.  Was  it  shining  — 
yes  ?  no  ?  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  red  head  as 
that  on  the  shoulders  of  a  small  boy  opposite,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  spelling  out  the  words  on  a 
yellow  poster  on  the  fence  ? 
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The  boy  was  tracing  out  the  letters  with  one  dirty 
forefinger,  and  the  more  he  read  the  broader  grew 
the  grin  on  his  freckled  face. 

Miss  Campbell  found  herself  actually  interested, 
so  eager  did  he  look.  All  at  once  the  urchin  turned 
and  saw  her.  Before  the  prim  spinster  could  catch 
her  breath,  he  had  screwed  up  one  eye  in  a  sort  of 
ecstatic  wink,  and,  pointing  at  the  placard,  began 
nodding  at  her  till  it  seemed  as  if  his  neck  would 
break. 

"  The  impudence  of  it !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Maria, 
standing  as  stiff  as  a  stake,  and  scowling  with  all  her 
might. 

Not  a  whit  abashed,  the  boy  went  on  pointing  and 
nodding  as  briskly  as  ever. 

*'  I'll  give  the  impertinent  monkey  a  piece  of  my 
mind,"  cried  Miss  Maria,  much  excited. 

She  threw  open  the  window  with  a  jerk. 

"Are  you  going  to  that  show?"  demanded  she 
severely. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  youth,  springing  across  the  street, 
and  threatening  to  skewer  himself  on  one  of  the  rails 
of  Miss  Maria's  iron  fence. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  that  show  ?  "    icily. 

"  Bless  you  !  no,"  exclaimed  the  youth.     "  Be  you  ? " 

Miss  Maria  gave  a  little  scream.  The  idea  of  a 
ragamuffin  like  that  "blessing"  her! 

"  Going  ?  "  repeated  the  boy.  "  That  looks  like  it, 
I  should  say." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
brought  ten  fingers  into  bold  relief  through  ten  holes 
at  the  bottoms  of  them. 

He  laughed  out  such  a  broad,  healthy  laugh,  and 
gazed  up  with  such  twinkling  eyes,  that  the  corners 
of  Miss  Maria's  grim  mouth  twitched  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't  think  it  beneath  you  to 
accept  twenty-five  cents  from  any  one  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  give  them  to  you,"  she  remarked  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  Law !  I  could  get  into  the  gallery  with  ten," 
answered  the  boy. 

"  Here  are  the  ten." 

I've  no  wonder  you  open  your  eyes  in  astonishment. 
Miss  Campbell  was  just  as  much  amazed  at  herself. 
She  even  opened  her  lips  to  call  the  lad  back^  but  he 
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had  dashed  up  the  street  and  disappeared  with  his  prize, 

The  rain  began  to  pour  and  the  wind  to  howl. 
Miss  Maria  spent  half  the  day  in  writing  a  crushing 
letter  to  a  spendthrift  cousin  who  had  "  made  bold 
to  inquire  if  a  loan  of  a  few  dollars  could,"  etc. ;  and 
the  other  half  in  grumbling  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  in  general. 

"And  now  the  rain  has  turned  to  snow,"  she  mut- 
tered at  nightfall,  "  and  there'll  be  more  shiftless 
paupers  than  ever  preying  on  the  thrifty  rich  for 
shoes  and  clothing." 

No  wonder  that  Miss  Maria  did  not  sleep  very 
well  that  night,  and  that  her  light  morning  nap  left 
her  ears  open  enough  to  hear  a  scraping  noise  out- 
side her  dwelling  about  seven  o'clock.  What  did 
that  mean  ?     Miss  Campbell  peeped  out. 

If  there  was  not  that  identical  red-headed  boy 
shovelling  snow  as  if  for  dear  life.  He  worked  with 
a  will,  for  half  the  long  sidewalk  was  clear  by  the 
time  Miss  Maria  had  put  on  her  wrapper  and 
descended  to  inquire  into  the  unpardonable  liberty 
he  had  taken. 

"  Who    gave    you    leave    to   shovel    niy  walk  ? " 
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asked  she,  framing  her  tall  figure  in   the  doorway. 

The  boy  paused. 

"  Why,  nobody  didn't  tell  me.  You  give  me  ten 
cents,  and,  says  I,  '  I'll  be  square  with  her,'  so  I 
done  this  job.  I  say,  the  panoramy  was  first- 
rate.  Wisht  you'd  been  there.  It  would  have  jest 
taken  you  off  your  feet  to  see  the  houses  a-falling 
and  the  ingines  running  and  the  '  melodium  '  a-playing. 
Law !  " 

Language  quite  failed  to  express  last  night's  rap- 
tures, so  merely  adding,  "  I'm  obliged  to  you  for 
the  cash ;  I  be  honest,"  the  boy  fell  to  work  once 
more. 

"I  declare,  that  boy  is  grateful,"  meditated  Miss 
Maria  in  amaze. 

She  retreated  into  the  house,  but  was  drawn  in 
spite  of  herself  to  the  window.  She  began  to  wonder 
if  the  child  were  not  cold,  his  jacket  was  so  thin,  and 
his  neck  so  long  and  bare. 

"I'll  give  him  a  comforter." 

She  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  attic,  and  rummaged 
hastily  in  the  camphor  chest. 

She  was  in  quite  a  glow  when  she  came  down,  and 
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somehow,  the  warmth  seemed  to  have  reached  her 
heart.     She  beckoned  to  the  lad. 

"  Would  you  like  this  ?  " 

The  blue  eyes  glistened.  Then  he  struck  an  attitude. 

**  See  here,  I'll  make  a  trade  with  you,"  said  he 
confidentially ;  "  do  you  run  a  furnage  ?  Give  me 
leave  to  rake  down  yer  yashes,  and  I'll  call  it  even." 

Miss  Campbell  drew  herself  up. 

"  I  make  no  bargains  —  "  she  began,  but  the  boy 
interrupted  her. 

"  Come  now,  fight  fair,"  said  he  pleadingly.  "  You'd 
take  me  for  a  second  cousin  to  a  giraffe  if  you 
looked  at  my  neck,  and  it's  whistling  cold.  But  I 
won't  wear  your  scarf  unless  you  let  me  rake  yer 
yashes.  I'm  obliged  to  yer  all  the  same,"  he  added 
wistfully. 

Miss  Maria  paused.  "Then  you  may  rake  my 
ashes,"  said  she  solemnly.     "  What  is  your  name  ? " 

The  lad  produced  a  soiled  green  card  from  his 
pocket,  and  held  it  out.     On  it  was  printed  — 

Jacob  Moon. 

Ragpicker.     Premium  given  for  old  iron.     Inquire  at 

No  lo,  Cat  Alley. 
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"That's  me,"  said  he,  "and  that's  my  business. 
I  cleared  up  Henry  Walker's  back  yard,  and  he  done 
a  hundred  of  them  tickets  for  me.  I  give  'em  to  my 
friends.     Will  you  take  one  ? " 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Maria  freezingly. 
"  You  may  go  below  and  rake  the  ashes.  Mind  you 
do  it  thoroughly." 

She  could  hear  him  raking  all  the  time  she  was  at 
breakfast. 

"Which  shows,"  thought  Miss  Maria,  "how  faith- 
less Bridget  has  been.   I'll  have  that  boy  come  daily." 

So  she  did,  and  as  time  passed,  he  stayed  longer 
each  day.  There  were  errands  to  be  done;  there  was 
kindling  to  be  split ;  there  was  wood  to  be  piled. 
Why  not  let  him  scour  the  knives  ?  The  rising  Moon 
fairly  beamed  with  delight  at  that  suggestion.  He 
found  a  grindstone  to  sharpen  them,  into  the  bargain. 

"  And  if  you'd  just  let  me  have  a  pull  at  that  silver 
tea-pot  I  see  in  your  dining-room,"  insinuated  he. 

"  Here  is  some  rouge,"  said  Miss  Maria,  but  she 
watched  him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  for  her  ances- 
tral silver  was  the  pride  of  Miss  Campbell's  heart. 

Jacob  Moon  was  surely  a  rare  soul.     He  handled 
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the  tea-pot  most  tenderly,  but  it  shone  like  the  morn- 
ing before  he  put  it  down. 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  work,"  said  Miss  Maria 
approvingly. 

"  There's  some  folks  I'll  work  for,"  answered 
Jacob  soberly.  "You  give  me  a  ticket  to  that  pano- 
ramy,  and  I  like  you  first-rate." 

Miss  Campbell's  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  at 
the  compliment,  however  rudely  expressed. 

Here  was  some  one  who  was  not  only  thankful 
for  favors,  but  who  really  liked  her.  And  Miss 
Maria  was  so  lonely  ! 

"Jacob  Moon,"  said  she,  "would  you  like  to  come 
and  serve  me  for  a  dollar  a  week  ?  " 

"  Law  !  "  cried  Jacob,  "  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  for 
if  you  do,  I'm  the  chap." 

So  Miss  Maria  Campbell  and  Jacob  Moon  entered 
into  a  weighty  compact,  and  over  Jacob  came  a  sud- 
den and  almost  miraculous  change.  His  vivacity, 
which  might  have  been  called  pertness,  vanished.  His 
bearing  took  on  an  almost  ponderous  dignity.  Had 
Miss  Campbell  been  a  duchess,  her  lackey  could  not 
have  been  grander  in  his  mannerettes^  so  to  speak. 
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In  the  first  of  his  service,  several  of  the  youthful 
inhabitants  of  Cat  alley  had  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  haunt  Miss  Campbell's  back  gate,  or  oc- 
casionally even  went  so  far  as  to  flatten  their  noses 
against  the  kitchen  windows  with  a  "  Hi,  Jacob  ! "  or 
a  shrill  whoop  which  pierced  Miss  Maria's  ears. 
But  this  was  speedily  stopped.  What  Mr.  Moon 
said  to  his  former  compeers  when  he  sallied  majes- 
tically forth  and  addressed  them,  history  does  not 
relate;  but  not  so  much  as  an  eyelash  did  one  of 
them  show  in  the  neighborhood  again. 

Once  in  a  while  Jacob  visited  his  friends  in  Cat 
alley,  and  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  days  of 
his  appearance  in  that  vicinity  were  considered  by 
them  quite  equal  to  Fourth  of  July  or  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  He  always  returned  a  trifle  more 
pompous  than  before,  and  waited  on  table  (he 
had  been  promoted  to  that  dignity)  with  the  air  of 
a  courtier. 

It  was  quite  late  one  night  some  six  months  after 
Jacob  had  come  to  his  new  home,  that  Miss  Camp- 
bell returned  from  a  concert.  Usually  she  did  not 
need    to   ring  her   door-bell,  for   Jacob's   hand    had 
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flung  the  door  open  before  she  reached  the  top  of 
her  steps.  No  matter  how  tardy  she  might  be,  there 
was  always  the  freckled  face,  lighted  up  with  a  wel- 
come. 

Miss  Maria  would  never  have  believed  six  months 
before,  that  she  could  have  so  missed  the  visage  of  a 
red-headed  servant.  It  was  Bridget  who  came  when 
she  had  rung  twice,  and  to  Miss  Maria's  hasty  — 

"  Where  is  Jacob  ?  "  Bridget  responded  : 

"  He  went  out  the  first  of  the  evening,  ma'am, 
and  not  a  hair  of  him  have  I  seen  since,  and  it's  go- 
ing on  ten  o'clock." 

Eleven  —  twelve  o'clock,  and  still  no  Jacob. 
Miss  Campbell  went  to  bed  in  great  anxiety. 

No  Jacob  to  wait  on  the  breakfast-table !  Miss 
Maria  grew  alarmed. 

"  I  shall  go  myself  to  Cat  alley  and  see  if  evil 
has  befallen  the  child,"  said  she. 

"  Why,  there  he  is,  ma'am,  coming  in  the  gate," 
cried  Bridget. 

There  he  was  indeed,  with  a  very  sober  face,  and 
carrying  in  his  arms  what  seemed  to  be  a  bundle  ot 
rags  —  or  else  an  old  bedquilt  —  or  —  could  it  be  ? 
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"  What  have  you  there  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Camp- 
bell. 

Into  the  kitchen  Jacob  Moon  crept.  All  his 
pompousness  had  vanished.  He  crouched  down  by  the 
stove,  and  opened  the  bundle  of  rags.  A  tiny  baby 
—  that  was  what  Miss  Campbell  saw.  A  little  red, 
wrinkled,  mummy-like  baby  some  three  days  old. 

Jacob  looked  up  appealingly. 

"  It's  own  niece  to  me,"  said  he,  "  my  sister's  babby, 
and  my  sister  she  died  last  night.  And  there  ain't  a 
living  soul  to  see  to  this  young  one.  And  O,  Miss 
Maria,  I  thought  as  maybe  you'd  let  her  have  a  box 
to  sleep  in,  along  with  the  kittens,  and  my  wages  will 
feed  her  hearty." 

"  Along  with  the  kittens  ! "  replied  Miss  Campbell. 
•'  Jacob  Moon,  are  you  a  heathen  ?  " 

"  Law,  mum,  she's  more  likely  to  be  a  heathen 
fetched  up  in  Cat  alley,  nor  she  would  be  here  with 
the  kits." 

Miss  Campbell  stooped  over  the  baby.  A  little 
soft,  aimless  hand  hit  her  cheek.  Miss  Maria's  face 
flushed  crimson. 

She  caught  the  baby  from  Jacob  and  marched  off 
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into  the  parlor.     From  thence  she  issued  her  orders. 

"  Bring  warm  milk  !  'Along  with  the  kittens'  in- 
deed !  Let  me  see  you  hurry,  Bridget  !  Warm  milk 
immediately ! " 

Oh !  the  feeling  of  that  downy  head  on  her  arm ! 
Oh  !  the  touch  of  those  morsels  of  hands  !  A  sort 
of  fierce  frenzy  sprang  up  in  this  childless  woman's 
heart  —  a  wild  desire  to  keep  this  baby,  and  to  love 
this  baby,  and  to  have  this  baby  love  her.  To  snatch 
her  away  from  Cat  alley  with  its  vice  and  dirt.  To 
make  a  sweet,  pure  lady  of  her. 

^'Better,  more  gentle  than  I  am,"  thought  Miss 
Maria  humbly. 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  take  care  of  your  niece, 
Jacob  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Not  a  one,  mum.  Its  pa's  dead,  and  its  ma's 
dead,  and  O,  Miss  Maria,  do  keep  her  —  never  will  I 
let  on  I'm  a  relation." 

"  I  have  wanted  some  one  I  could  hug,"  said  Miss 
Maria  in  rather  an  ashamed  way.  "  As  for  you, 
Jacob  —  " 

"  Law ! "  cried  that  worthy,  quite  mistaking  her 
meaning,  "  of  course  I'm  nobody.     But  oh  !  I'll  wait 
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on  yer  day  and  night,  Miss  Campbell,  if  only  — " 

"  Go  into  the  kitchen,"  said  Miss  Maria  sternly, 
and  the  crest-fallen  Moon  slunk  out. 

It  was  too  late  to  send  back  the  baby  to-day. 
Miss  Campbell  found  an  excuse  for  keeping  her  to- 
morrow. The  next  day  too  for  that  matter.  Then 
she  decided  she  must  have  some  clothes  made.  That 
took  nearly  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  no 
torture  would  have  made  Miss  Campbell  send  the 
scrap  back  to  Cat  alley. 

"  She  shall  be  brought  up  as  my  own,"  said  she 
decidedly,  "  and  her  name  shall  be  Alice  Campbell." 

"  Law  !  "  said  Jacob,  and  that  was  all. 

It  may  have  been  Law,  it  certainly  was  Gospel,  the 
deed  Miss  Campbell  had  done.  If  you  could  only 
have  seen  the  change  that  came  over  that  big,  dreary 
house.  There  was  a  smart  nurse,  in  a  wonderful  cap, 
always  running  up  and  down  stairs.  There  was  a 
great  commotion  every  day,  when  the  baby  went  out 
to  take  an  airing.  Miss  Maria  was  so  very,  very 
busy  that  she  quite  forgot  to  frown.  Indeed  those 
two  soft  little  hands  patted  every  wrinkle  out  of  the 
stern  face. 
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Then  as  Alice  grew  older,  all  the  children  in  the 
street  came  flocking  in  to  play  with  her.  They 
swarmed  up  into  Miss  Maria's  lap  just  as  if  they  had 
a  right  there,  which  indeed  they  had.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  seven  would  come  at  a  time  to  "  spend  the 
afternoon,"  and  at  nightfall  Jacob  would  pilot  them 
all  home. 

It  was  not  only  the  well-dressed  little  children  who 
came.  Miss  Maria  coaxed  more  than  one  little  rag- 
ged  girl  and  boy  into  her  house,  and  she  gave  them 
cookies  to  eat,  so  you  may  be  sure  they  didn't  need 
much  coaxing  the  next  time. 

"  But  I  reckon  they  don't  thank  you  any  too  much 
for  your  pains,"  said  Mr.  Rand,  Miss  Campbell's 
lawyer,  who  happened  to  be  at  her  house  one  day. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  their  thanks  ! "  cried  Miss 
Maria. 

Mr.  Rand  smiled,  and  a  hot  flush  spread  over  Miss 
Campbell's  face. 

"  I'm  not  the  woman  I  was  five  years  ago,  before 
Jacob  brought  me  my  little  Alice,"  said  she  gently. 

Oh,  how  big  Miss  Maria's  heart  grew !  Year  after 
year  flew,  and  happier  and  more  loving  was  she.     As 
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for  Alice,  no  daughter  was  ever  nearer  a  mother's 
heart;  and  when  she  married,  and  her  baby,  the  lit- 
tle Maria,  came,  surely  there  was  no  home  in  the  wide 
world  more  blessed  than  Miss  Campbell's. 

And  did  Alice  ever  know  that  the  good  Jacob  who 
had  watched  and  waited  on  her  all  these  years,  was 
more  than  a  mere  servant  to  her  ?  I  suspect  that 
she  did.  Then  why  did  she  not  help  him  rise  to  a 
more  exalted  position  ? 

A  more  exalted  position  !  What !  from  being  Miss 
Campbell's  footman  help  him  to  be  a  mere  —  gentle- 
man ?  Perish  the  thought !  You  might  as  well 
suggest  that  a  church  steeple  should  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  cottage  chimney  ! 

There  was  no  fine  gentleman,  I  do  assure  you,  who 
held  his  head  half  so  high  as  did  Jacob  on  this  very 
morning. 

For,  as  it  chanced,  Miss  Maria  had  come  into 
Alice's  room  with  a  bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand. 
She  gave  one  to  baby  "  Mia  "  to  play  with,  and  put 
the  rest  into  a  vase. 

"  It  may  seem  absurd,  and  perhaps  sentimental, 
Alice,"  said   she  with   a   little   embarrassed   laugh, 
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'but  I  bought  the  roses  because  it  is  just  thirty- 
years  to-day  since  Jacob  shovelled  my  sidewalk  for 
me.  I  was  a  hard  woman  then,  my  dear,  and  very 
lonely.  See,  now  God  has  given  me  you  and  your 
husband  and  Mia,  and  through  the  gratitude  of  one 
ragged  boy  has  made  me  learn  how  much  of  love 
and  goodness  there  is  in  the  world.  Oh,  what  if 
Jacob  had  run  off  with  that  ten  cents,  and  had  never 
come  back ! " 

Then  the  Moon  himself  rose  above  the  horizon, 
his  hair  as  red  as  ever,  his  face  serene  though 
freckled.  He  was  gorgeous  in  a  brand-new  livery  — 
brown,  with  gilt  buttons.  His  aspect  was  most  impos- 
ing. He  spoke  in  a  deep  and  somewhat  awful  hass 
voice. 

"  The  carriage  waits,  ma'am,"  said  he. 


A   YOUNG   ALLIGATOR- 
CATCHER. 

CATCHING  and  raising  alligators  to  sell  seems 
rather  queer  business  for  a  boy;  and  yet 
Jimmie  Davis,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  who  is  only 
sixteen  years  old,  makes  no  small  amount  of  money 
by  so  doing.  His  father  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Alligator  "  Davis,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  is  in  the 
same  line  of  trade,  having  taken  his  son  with  him  as 
an  assistant  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 

The  father  and  son  live  nearly  all  the  time  in  the 
swamps,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  where  the 
alligators  are  most  plentiful,  going  to  town  only  when 
they  need  fresh  supplies  of  provisions,  or  have  a  stock 
of  captives  to  sell. 

Jimmie  has  been  so  observing  in  his  queer  trade 

that  he  can  imitate  the  cry  of  an  old  mother  alligator 
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or  her  young  ones,  to  such  perfection  that  they  will 
come  running  after  him,  thinking  his  voice  that  of  one 
of  the  family.  There  have  been  times,  though,  when 
Jimmie  has  called  altogether  too  successfully,  and  has 
had  either  the  father  or  the  mother  come  at  him,  so 
angry  at  the  deception  practised  that  he  has  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  way  quickly 
enough. 

You  must  know  that  large  alligators,  either  alive  or 
stuffed,  are  purchased  by  those  who  make  a  business 
of  exhibiting  curiosities,  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars  for  the  live  ones,  and  about  half  that  sum 
for  those  that  have  been  made  to  "  look  alive  "  by  the 
taxidermist.  Young  ones  are  bought  by  the  visitors 
to  Florida,  as  are  the  eggs,  and  the  demand  for  almost 
everything  pertaining  to  the  alligator  is  so  great  that 
Jimmie  often  earns  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  in  a 
week,  and  very  seldom  less  than  five.  When  neither 
he  nor  his  father  can  catch  a  'gator  —  as  they  are 
called  in  Florida  —  alive,  they  kill  him,  and  if  no  one 
wants  such  a  specimen  to  stuff,  they  sell  the  teeth, 
which  are  of  pure  ivory,  to  be  made  into  jewelry,  cane 
or  umbrella  heads,  and  even  perfume-bottles.     The 
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skin  is  sold  to  be  made  into  leather,  the  flesh  is  some- 
times used  for  food  ;  but  more  often  the  oil  is  boiled 
out  of  it,  since  it  is  highly  prized  by  those  who  need 
the  finest  quality  of  lubricators.  The  bones  are  the 
only  things  about  an  alligator  that  are  thrown  away, 
and  in  case  of  very  large  or  fine  specimens,  these  are 
utilized  by  being  wired  together,  and  the  skeleton 
sold  to  museums. 

Then  there  are  the  eggs,  which  Jimmie  had  rather 
get  than  the  young  'gators  themselves,  because  he 
can  hatch  the  young  ones  out  and  not  have  the  trou- 
ble of  catching  the  squirming  little  things  that  run 
very  fast  even  on  the  first  day  they  come  into  the 
world. 

When  an  old  alligator  is  about  to  lay  eggs  she  se- 
lects some  nice,  quiet  place  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
where  she  thinks  no  one  will  come  to  disturb  her,  and 
then  she  beats  the  ground  down  hard  with  her  tail 
until  she  has  made  a  smooth  floor  as  large  around  as 
the  top  of  a  hogshead.  On  this  place  she  lays  from 
thirty  to  forty  eggs,  and  covers  them  with  dried 
grass  and  mud  until  she  has  formed  a  little  round 
hut.     The  outside  of  this  she  covers  with  clay,  which 
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dries  perfectly  air-tight.  Of  course  slie  can't  sit  on 
the  eggs  herself,  as  a  hen  does,  for  they  are  only 
about  as  large  as  a  goosQ-egg,  although  more  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  she  would  crush  them ;  but  after 
she  has  built  this  hut  she  knows  the  sun  will  do  all 
the  rest  of  the  work.  She  watches  the  place  very 
jealously  every  one  of  the  forty  days  required  to 
hatch  the  young  ones,  and  when  she  hears  a  queer 
little  barking  and  snarling,  exactly  as  a  lot  of  puppies 
would  make,  she  knows  the  babies  have  come  out  of 
the  shells.  She  then  bites  a  hole  through  the  side  of 
the  mud  hut,  and  the  little  'gators,  only  about  ten 
inches  long,  come  scampering  out,  running  as  straight 
for  the  water  as  if  they  had  been  there  hundreds  of 
times  before. 

When  Jimmie  Davis  can  find  one  of  these  huts,  he 
can  take  the  eggs  to  some  other  place  where  the 
mother  cannot  find  them,  and  hatch  them  out  just  as 
well  as  she  can.  He  then  has  the  young  ones  where 
he  can  get  them  whenever  he  is  ready  to  sell  them  ; 
and  such  of  the  eggs  as  do  not  have  any  little  'gators 
in  them  he  can  sell  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
dozen. 
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Therefore  when  he  is  out  hunting  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  which  is  the  time  the  old  alligator  builds  her 
nest,  he  watches  carefully  for  any  signs  of  the  little 
mud  hut,  and  after  he  has  found  it,  he  hides  some- 
where near  to  wait  until  the  mother  has  gone  for  her 
breakfast  or  dinner,  when  he  robs  the  nest. 

Sometimes  he  finds  a  brood  of  youngsters  that  have 
just  come  out  of  their  shells,  and  then  he  works  hard 
with  a  stout  dip-net,  trying  to  scoop  them  out  of  the 
water  and  keep  beyond  reach  of  the  old  'gator's  tail  at 
the  same  time  ;  for  he  knows  if  she  strikes  him  once 
with  her  long,  scaly  tail  his  bones  will  be  broken,  if 
he  is  not  killed  outright.  As  fast  as  he  catches  the 
young  ones,  he  puts  them  in  a  bag,  where  he  keeps 
them  until  he  has  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  go  to  town  to  sell  them. 

There  is  not  much  danger  in  catching  young  'gators 
so  long  as  one  keeps  out  of  the  mother's  way ;  but 
when  Jimmie  and  his  father  start  out  to  catch  a  big 
fellow  alive,  then  the  sport  is  both  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous, lasting  sometimes  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  very  seldom  they  get  an  opportunity  to  steal 
up  to  one  and  fasten  a  rope  around  him,  for  that  can 
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only  be  done  when  the  'gator  is  asleep.  The  way 
they  usually  do  it  is  to  build  a  regular  pen  in  the  water 
near  the  bank,  leaving  a  door  just  wide  enough  for 
the  alligator  to  get  in.  Directly  in  the  centre  of  this 
pen  is  a  stake,  on  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  badly  smell- 
ing meat —  that  is  the  bait,  and  the  pen  is  made  only 
to  prevent  the  'gator  from  getting  at  it  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  door  where  the  trap  is.  The  first 
stake  on  each  side  of  the  door  has  notches  cut  in  it, 
like  the  spindle  of  a  squirrel  trap,  and  across  these, 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  the  bar  or 
trigger.  Now  this  pen  must  be  built  near  the  bank 
where  a  large  sapling  grows,  and  the  tree  is  bent 
over  and  fastened  to  the  trigger  with  a  stout  piece  of 
rope  or  chain,  while  just  under  it,  in  the  water,  is  a 
large  slip-noose. 

After  all  this  has  been  done  Jimmie  and  his  father 
go  away  to  attend  to  some  other  work,  or  make 
another  trap,  and  pretty  soon  along  comes  Mr.  Alli- 
gator, wondering  how  he  shall  get  his  dinner,  and 
whether  he  must  go  very  far  for  it^  Then  he  smells 
the  meat,  and  he  probably  thinks  a  new  restaurant 
has  been  started  there,  so  he  swims  along  very  cau- 
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tiously  with  just  the  tip  of  his  nose  out  of  the  water, 
to  see  what  the  new  place  looks  like.  He  sees  the 
meat,  and  there  is  no  one  near,  so  he  thinks  he  will 
sneak  in  and  steal  it ;  but  just  as  he  gets  his  head  in, 
and  raises  himself  out  of  the  water  a  little  to  seize  the 
bait,  his  back  hits  the  trigger,  throwing  it  out  of  the 
notched  stakes,  and  the  thief  is  very  much  surprised 
at  finding  a  stout  rope  securely  tied  around  his  body 
just  back  of  his  fore  legs. 

Of  course  he  thrashes  about  in  the  water,  and 
raises  a  terrible  fuss,  but  there  he  is,  and  there  he 
has  to  stay  until  Jimmie  and  his  father  return. 

The  prisoner  can  swim  around  in  such  a  circle  as 
the  rope  will  permit,  and  in  order  to  get  him  out  of 
the  water  it  is  necessary  to  have  him  fastened  securely, 
or  he  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  trap- 
pers wade  out  in  the  water,  and  watch  their  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  rope  around  the  captive's  tail.  After  this 
is  done,  it  is  fastened  to  something  on  the  shore,  and 
then  Mr.  Alligator  cannot  swim  around,  but  is 
stretched  out  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  when  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  another  rope  around  his  jaws.  His 
legs  are  then  bent  up  over  his  back  and  fastened  to- 
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gether,  after  which  a  stout  stick  is  lashed  from  the 
end  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  which  jDrevents 
him  from  bending  his  body.  He  is  then  lifted  into 
the  boat,  for  to  drag  him  to  the  shore  while  he  is  in 
such  a  helpless  condition  would  be  to  drown  him. 

One  day  last  year,  Jimmie's  father  left  him  on 
Black  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  St.  John's  river, 
above  Jacksonville,  while  he  went  to  the  city  to  sell 
some  'gators.  His  father  had  not  been  gone  very  long 
when  Jimmie  saw  a  big  alligator  crawl  out  of  the 
water  and  arrange  himself  snugly  in  the  sand  for  a 
nap.  Jimmie  knew  the  old  fellow  was  too  big  for  him 
to  attempt  to  catch  alone  ;  but,  thinking  what  a  nice 
prize  he  would  have  to  show  his  father  in  case  he 
succeeded,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  Wait- 
ing until  he  was  sure  the  'gator  was  asleep,  Jimmie 
crept  softly  up  to  him,  and  had  nearly  got  the  rope 
around  his  tail  when  the  alligator  awoke. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  swing  his  tail  around, 
and  he  struck  the  boy  on  the  legs.  The  force  of  the 
blow  was  broken  by  the  rope,  or  Jimmie  would  not 
have  been  alive  to  tell  about  it ;  but  it  hurt  him 
so  much  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difhculty 
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he  managed  to  tie  the  knots,  and  then  when  he  crept 
out  of  the  angry  monster's  way  the  old  fellow  was  so 
near  him  that  he  tore  his  coat  off  with  his  teeth.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  boy  was  able  to  continue 
the  attempt  of  making  the  alligator  a  captive ;  but  he 
did  succeed  after  a  while,  and  when  Mr.  Davis  re- 
turned he  found  Jimmie  watching  a  prisoner  that  was 
nearly  twelve  feet  long. 

Jimmie  once  gave  three  alligator  eggs  to  a  hen  who 
was  very  anxious  to  have  some  chickens,  and  after 
she  had  nearly  killed  herself  sitting  on  them,  three 
of  the  oddest-looking  babies  that  old  hen  ever  saw, 
crept  out  and  started  on  a  journey  for  the  water. 
Biddy  had  no  idea  of  losing  her  young  ones  after  she 
had  had  so  much  trouble  to  hatch  them,  and  she  did 
all  she  could  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  nest ; 
but  as  fast  as  she  could  roll  one  back  with  her  beak 
the  other  two  would  be  toddling  off  at  their  fastest 
speed,  which  so  discouraged  the  hen  that  she  gave  up 
the  task  after  she  had  worked  hard  several  hours, 
clucking  disconsolately  as  the  ugly-looking  youngsters 
scrambled  into  the  water. 

Sometimes   Jimmie   has  two  or  three  hundred  of 
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these  odd  chickens  in  his  coop,  all  of  which  he  has 
raised  himself,  for  during  the  summer  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tourists 
come  in  the  winter  he  disposes  of  his  brood  without 
any  difficulty. 


ISAAC  LEMMON. 

SARTINLY  you  shell  go  to  skule,  Ike,  my  boy. 
It's  a  lib'ral  eddicashun,  too,  you're  goin'  to  hev. 
That's  wot  I  got  m'self ;  an'  I've  alius  meaned  to  do 
ekally  well  by  you." 

When  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  Isaac  had  lost  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  delicate  nature,  of  some  early 
advantages,  and  tenderly  zealous  to  see  her  boy  start 
in  life  face  foremost.  And  under  her  kind  tuition, 
Isaac  had  soon  surpassed  hisfather  in  familiarity  with 
the  few  books  at  hand,  and  in  hunger  for  more.  Thus 
it  was,  when  we  found  him  husking  corn,  that  his 
speech  was  already  "  out  of  the  backwoods,"  though 
he  lived  in  a  country  of  that  quality. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  jack-frost  on  his  young  hopes^ 

that  his  father,  none  too  bright  by  nature,  and  crude 
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by  contact,  set  himself  up  as  an  educational  model. 
But  somehow,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  Isaac  had 
been  born  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  fence.  He 
rallied  from  "ekally  well;"  and,  with  an  amateur 
eccentricity  as  a  cross-questioner — a  trait  which  after- 
wards became  famous,  as  also  professional  —  he 
husked  an  odd  red  ear  and  said, 

"  Well,  father,  what  is  a  '  lib'ral  eddicashun'  ?  " 

"  Why,  boy,  thar's  the  spellin'-book  first.  I  parsed 
'baker'  in  that.  I  larned  to  write  my  name  so  'most 
anybody  could  make  it  out.  An'  thar's  my  old  ali- 
mentary 'rithmetic  in  the  chimbly  cuburd ;  I  figgered 
clean  outen  long  division.  An'  I  callate  as  how 
I'm  a  liberally  eddicated  man.  Wot  more  does  a 
fellow  need  ?  'Tany  rate,  there  ben't  nobody  as 
knows  more'n  I  do,  I  'lect,  in  these  'ere  parts  of  Inje- 
anny  an'  this  year  o'  grace  1822." 

"  When  do  you  think  I  ought  to  start  in  and  plow 
this  book  pasture  ? " 

"Waal,  you've  got  lots  o'  time.  You're  only  thir- 
teen now ;  an'  I  mean  you  shell  go  to  skule  this  very 
winter  comin*.  I  want  you  to  git  started  young, 
you  see." 
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Isaac  didn't  quite  "  see  it."  But  complaint  of 
parents  wasn't  in  him,  and  he  only  merrily  inquired? 
*'  How  many  years  will  it  take,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Years  !  I  should  say  a  right  smart  fellow  like 
you  mout  cifer  clean  through  that  'rithmetic  in  three 
or  four  months,  'sides  readin',  writin'  an'  sich." 

"And  how  long  did  it  take  you,  father? " 

"  Oh,  it  took  me  'bout  three  o'  four  winters.  But 
then,  I  didn't  hev  no  sich  'arly  'vantages  as  you've 
ad.  My  father'n  mother  wa'n't  eddicated  folks. 
You've  already  larned  to  hum  to  read  the  Scripter 
mighty  well — smart  an'  good  woman  your  mother 
wuz.  An'  you  reads  them  bits  o'  noospapers  you 
picks  up  in  town  sometimes.  You've  alius  heered 
good  talk  an'  kirrect  grammar  to  hum,  too;  but  I 
didn't  when  I  was  a  boy.  You  know,  too,  that  Jimmy 
Monroe  is  President.  Why,  I  tell  you,  you're  a  purty 
well  eddicated  boy  'thout  goin'  to  skule  'tall. 
You'll  be  one  o'  these  self-eddicated  chaps  'fore  we 
know  it.  But  tip  over  the  next  stock !  See,  the 
sun's  in  the  tree-tops  !  We've  got  to  shuck  this  'ere 
row  through  agin  sundown." 

Isaac  obeyed.     While  husking  corn,  he  had   also 
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husked  his  father's  ideas  of  education,  and  thought 
them  nubbins.  But  the  father,  in  turn,  had  not 
reached  the  prolific  kernel  of  the  boy's  larger  notion 
of  knowledge. 

But  who  was  this  lad,  that  the  story  of  his  growth 
becomes  worth  narration  ? 

Isaac  Lemmon's  father  was  a  pioneer  farmer  of 
small  acres  in  Southern  Indiana  nearly  sixty  years 
ago  —  a  rolling  stone  from  Kentucky,  that  gathered 
but  a  trifle  of  moss.  At  thirteen,  Isaac  was  a  tall 
bony,  awkward,  bright,  good  boy.  His  face  was  long, 
his  mouth  and  nose  were  large,  his  eye  was  kind  and 
his  manner  shy;  and  his  coarse  homespun  panta- 
loons seemed  never  able  to  catch  up  with  his  growing 
legs.  In  contrast  with  his  angular  mould  was  a  pecul- 
iarly mirthful  disposition.  He  had  a  large  hand  in 
youthful  sports,  and  could  laugh  with  the  best,  but 
did  much  of  his  laughing  inside.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  his  young  friends,  for  he  could  lead  them  in 
"  having  a  good  time  "  without  exciting  envy  ;  and  if 
he  heard  a  good  story,  he  could  straightway  tell  a 
better  one.  But  he  was  equally  fond  of  men  who 
had  something  solid  to  say.     He  would  stop  eating 
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any  time  to  be  told  something  new.  But  he  did  not 
meet  many  such  men.  His  was  a  rude,  hard  life 
which  tew  country  boys  are  now  forced  to  bear. 
But  he  never  complained  of  his  lot.  His  study  was 
not  how  to  shirk  it,  but  how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  helped  his  father  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  as 
one  who  had  a  right  to  his  help ;  and  he  helped,  just 
for  the  love  of  helping,  many  who  had  no  special 
claim  upon  his  kindness. 

But  school-time  came  soon  after  the  husking  was 
over.  The  school-house  at  Pigeon  Creek  was  a  very 
narrow  enclosure  of  logs,  and  its  pupils  of  that  win- 
ter were  taught  by  Andy  Crawfut,  who  dropped  out 
of  an  academy  for  three  months  that  he  might  have 
money  to  go  back  again. 

Isaac  went  to  school. 

To  him  it  seemed  as  if  those  few  words  expressed 
the  triumph  of  his  youth  and  the  assurance  of  his 
manhood.  He  carried  with  him  that  parental  "  'rith- 
metic,"  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  "  lib'raleddicashun." 
He  respected  his  father's  opinions,  but  he  did  "  feel 
shaky"  about  his  definition  of  learning.  He  had 
listened  to  a  country  parson  occasionally,  and  once 
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or  twice  felt  the  thrill  imparted  by  the  average 
political  stump  orator  at  the  county  seat,  and  had 
concluded  that  the  knowledge  of  such  men  must  be 
more  liberal  than  his  father's. 

He  was  further  inspired  at  sight  of  the  clean,  kind 
and  clever  young  schoolmaster,  and  held  a  confi- 
dential interview  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  first 
day. 

"  Mr.  Crawfut,  please,  father  says  I  shall  have  a 
liberal  education.  Won't  that  take  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  money  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  Isaac  :  about  eight  or  ten  years,  and  as 
many  hundred  dollars  ;  and  short  ration  at  that." 

"  And  how  many  books  will  I  need  ?  " 

"  Not  far  from  one  hundred." 

The  young  knight  of  one  doggerel  arithmetic  and 
spelling-book  stood  amazed  ;  then  mused,  as  he 
walked  home  :  "  Ten  years,  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  hundred  books  !  I  guess  father's  corn-crib  can't 
stand  it."  But  he  didn't  affright  his  father  with  un- 
folding the  master's  larger  plans  for  education.  But 
he  grew  greedy  as  he  thought  of  what  there  was  ahead 
of  him  in  the  book-world. 
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Mr.  Crawfut  took  to  Isaac  strongly,  loaned  him 
books,  and  gave  him  special  assistance  after  school 
hours. 

But  now  came  a  parental  exaction,  —  a  cold,  cut- 
ting hail-storm  among  these  pleasant  hopes  in  the 
May  of  life  and  ambition,  —  almost  enough,  it  might 
seem,  to  justify  filial  rebellion;  a  load  to  strain 
even  the  trusty  back  of  young  and  generous  man- 
hood ! 

Isaac  had  been  in  school  six  weeks  with  that  "  ali- 
mentary 'rithmetic ;  "  and  of  that  short  season  he  had 
made  great  harvest  of  the  books  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy found  in  his  teacher's  little  collection  —  mus- 
tard seeds  that  grew  into  shadowing  national  branches 
later.  Then,  one  morning,  his  father  very  solemnly 
drew  him  aside  and  gave  him  this  galling  proof  that 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  —  "  If  thou  be  surety  for  thy 
friend,  .  .  .  thou  art  snared  "  —  had  not  worn  out : 

"  Isaac "  (his  full  name  from  his  father  always 
meant  sorry  business),  "  last  year  I  signed  a  note  for 
fifty  dollars  with  neighbor  Stokes.  He's  been  sick 
long  time,  lost  his  best  hoss,  and  can't  pay.  I've 
got  to  raise  the  money,  but  don't  see  how.     Crops, 
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you  know,  is  next  nuthin',  an'  cord-wood  hardly 
pays  for  haulin'  to  town.  Now  I'm  coming  to 
'nawful  hard  spot.  Wot  d'you  say,  my  son,  to  leav- 
in'  of  skule  an'  a-goin'  to  work  fur  '  Squar '  Rogers  ? 
He'll  pay  five  dollars  a  month  an'  board  fur  ye.  An' 
you  shall  go  nuff  more  nex'  winter  to  finish  the 
'rithmetic." 

What  answer  would  you  expect  from  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  who  loved  the  first  taste  of  books  and 
craved  more?  A  very  bad  face — a  wry  face — ■ 
wouldn't  you  ?  Yes  ;  but  there  are  exceptional  boys. 
Even  Mr.  Lemmon  didn't  know  his  own  very  well. 
He  hardly  dared  look  him  in  the  face,  for  he  thought 
he  would  rebel. 

Isaac  did  shrug  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head  an 
instant,  and  put  on  a  false  face  in  the  form  of  a  scowl. 
But  he  soon  took  it  off,  and  looked  up  with  a  manly 
earnestness.  The  trait  that  grew  old  with  him  — 
sympathy  for  the  innocent  in  trouble  —  was  early 
upon  him. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I'm  sorry  you've  got  the  note 
to  pay  ;  lucky  it's  no  bigger.  But  since  you  must, 
I'm  glad  if  I  can  help.     I'll  do  it;    of  course  I  will. 
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I've  pocketed  some  good  starters  in  the  way  of  ideas 
in  these  six  weeks  ;  and  I  can  do  something  at  study 
nights  and  noons,  if  I  can  borrow  the  books." 

Then  the  situation  seemed  to  assume  a  comical 
shape  in  Isaac's  mind.  He  began  with  a  smile,  and 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  think  I  feel  like  the  frog  in  the  master's  story- 
book who  thought  to  equal  the  ox.  I  was  getting 
puffed  up  with  pride  over  what  a  great  scholar  I'd 
soon  be,  and  now  I'm  busted  —  almost." 

Isaac's  more  elaborate  biographers  do  not  agree 
that  this  was  the  only  school  he  ever  attended,  though 
none  allow  him  a  year's  schooling.  But  I  have  the 
word  of  one  who  was  his  daily  comrade  for  years, 
that,  on  that  afternoon,  Isaac  Lemmon  left  his  first 
school,  and  left  school  for  life  ;  that  is,  the  school  that 
is  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  on  benches,  and  a  master 
and  desk  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

He  parted  light-hearted  from  his  teacher. 

"I'll  help  father;  and  I  shall  feel  better,  anyway, 
to  do  as  he  thinks  best.  Father  means  to  be  good 
to  me,  but  he's  poor ;  that's  all  that  ails  him." 

Isaac  wouldn't  sit  down  to  cry  under  bad  luck. 
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He  was  rather  original  in  his  ease  of  coming  down 
without  giving  up  ;  and  he  had  not  become  so 
attached  to  the  school-house  as  to  think  it  the  only 
lane  that  leads  to  knowledge.  He  even  felt  stronger 
that  he  could  feel  hopeful  under  so  grievous  dis- 
appointment. 

But  School-master  Crawfut  "boarded  'round,"  and 
told  the  neighbors,  "  it  was  a  shame  to  take  so 
bright  a  boy  away  from  books  and  set  him  to  chop- 
ping back-logs."  He  didn't  know  what  mammoth 
burdens  Isaac's  inclination  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  first,  was  to  help  him  bear  late  in  life ! 

Once  fairly  installed  as  helper  on  'Squire  Rogers' 
farm,  Isaac  proceeded  to  find  out  what  the  old 
gentleman  had  in  the  way  of  books. 

"  Weems'  Washington,"  he  repeated  to  himself 
as  he  scanned  the  titles  of  the  dozen  books  in  the 
dingy  little  farm-house  cupboard.  "  Yes  ;  Washing- 
ton fought  in  the  Revolution  and  was  the  first 
President.     And  that's  about  all  I  know  of  him." 

He  took  down  the  small  volume,  blew  the  dust 
from  its  edges,  glanced  at  its  opening  pages,  and 
noted  some  of  the  incidents  set  down  to ,  George's 
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early  life,  especially  that  at  thirteen  (just  his  own 
age)  he  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  write  out  for 
himself  one  hundred  and  ten  maxims  of  business  and 
good  behavior. 

Isaac  instinctively  straightened,  as  if  sniffing  the 
odor  of  a  parallel  to  his  own  thoughtfulness. 

"  Mr.  Rogers,  I'd  like  to  read  this  book  :  may  I 
take  it }  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  'squire.  "  I  'low  it'll 
do  you  good ;  did  me.  George  Washington  was 
a  great  man ;  an'  who  knows  but  you'll  be,  too,  some 
day  ?  But  I  want  you  to  be  pertickler  keerful  of  it, 
though.  It's  all  the  history  of  the  Revolution  I've 
got." 

By  the  after-dinner  breathing-spell  of  the  following 
day,  Isaac  had  marched  as  far  as  Braddock  did, 
and  was  riding  into  that  awful  ambush  with  him, 
when  the  colts  from  the  barnyard  trotted  up  to 
the  pump  near  the  house  for  their  noon  drink,  but 
found  the  trough  empty. 

The  'squire  noticed  them,  and  said*  "  Isaac,  I 
wish  you'd  go  and  pump  them  colts  some  water." 

"  Yes,    sir,"    responded    Isaac    mechanically,    and 
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Started,  with  his  eyes  still  fastened  upon  the  page. 
It  was  December,  but  "  Washington "  went  to  the 
horse-trough  with  his  young  friend,  who  pumped  and 
read  while  the  frisky  colts  crowded  around.  The 
black  had  his  nose  in  the  trough  just  beneath  Isaac's 
left  hand,  when  the  sorrel  playfully  bit  him.  Up 
bobbed  the  black's  head,  hitting  the  hand  and  toss- 
ing "Washington"  into  the  further  end  of  the  trough. 

Isaac  wished  that  himself  instead  of  the  borrowed 
book  had  been  given  the  ice-water  bath.  And  he 
felt  as  much  "  bound  in  sheep  "  as  was  the  book,  for 
he  saw  the  'squire  at  the  window  and  knew  he  was 
muttering,  "  Why  will  boys  be  fools  ? " 

The  colts  didn't  drink  any  more  that  time,  and 
Isaac  left  Braddock  to  fight  on  till  he  should  be 
dried. 

"I'll  pay  for  this,  Mr.  Rogers,  if  you'll  let  me," 
he  said  as  he  entered  that  old  gentleman's  presence. 

"  Reckon  you'll  haf  to,  boy.  Hope  you  won't  get 
that  air  crazy  for  readin'  agin  soon.     I  never  wuz." 

"  How  much  will  a  new  book  cost,  please,  sir  ?  " 

"  'Bout  ten  shillin',  I  reckon." 

"  That's  just  a  week's  wages.     Well,  I'll'  keep  the 
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wet  book  and  work  a  week  over  my  time  to  pay  for  a 
new  one." 

And  as  Isaac  opened  the  book  and  stood  it  on  the 
mantel-piece  above  the  blazing  fire,  where  he  knew  it 
would  dry  by  evening,  he  smiled,  as  if  rather  glad  of 
the  accident.     He'd  have  the  book  for  his  own  now. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he  one  day,  "  I  like  to  know 
about  men  better  than  about  boys.  That's  what  we 
boys  are  coming  to  if  we  have  good  luck." 

While  in  school  he  had  become  enamoured  of 
"  ^sops'  Fables,"  and  while  at  work  borrowed  the 
little  book  of  the  school-teacher  and  made  himself 
very  familiar  with  the  talking  animals,  and  the  morals 
of  their  mistakes. 

The  Bible  never  went  out  of  fashion  with  him  as  a 
reading-book.  It  had  been  his  mother's  companion. 
Much  of  it  he  read  many  times  while  a  boy.  He 
used  to  say,  "  It  seems  like  Mother  is  looking  righl 
into  my  face  and  smiling  when  I'm  reading  her 
book." 

In  writing,  he  always  began  her  name,  "  Mother," 
with  a  capital  M. 

And  Isaac,  the   man,  often  said   in  many   forms, 
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"  Reading  God's  word,  I  have  sunshine  for  the 
cloudiest  hours  of  Hfe." 

Should  I  tell  you  all  of  Isaac's  adventures,  I  should 
make  a  volume.  And  in  several  volumes  you'll  find 
many  of  them.  But  out  of  the  scrap-bag  of  his  old 
friend's  memory,  I  will  give  you  a  few  others  not 
already  notorious. 

A  few  years  after  he  had  helped  to  pay  that  note, 
his  father  removed  to  Illinois.  And  there,  in  absence 
of  other  capital  to  give  Isaac  a  start  for  himself,  he 
"gave  him  his  time"  —  relinquished  legal  claim  to 
his  earnings  before  he  reached  the  age  of  majority. 

"  Now  what  will  you  do  for  yourself,  Isaac  ?  "  his 
father  asked. 

"  Go  to  work  for  myself;"  and  off  he  went,  a  droll 
piece  of  pluck,  good  nature  and  economy.  His  trav- 
elling suit  was  light  —  a  broad  straw  hat,  hickory  shirt, 
blue  denim  pantaloons,  and  bare  feet  to  save  his 
only  pair  of  boots,  while  all  his  spare  clothing  was 
bundled  into  a  colored  cotton  handkerchief  and  swung 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  end  of  a  broomstick. 

He  tramped  into  a  neighboring  county  and  took 
work  with  a  farming  uncle  at  eight  dollars  per  month 
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and  his  "keep."  His  clays  he  gave  to  the  farm,  and 
his  evenings  to  further  study. 

Years  later  his  gray  old  uncle  often  told  the  story 
of  this  period,  running  on  in  this  line : 

"  He  wuz  a  mighty  good  boy.  I  never  hed  to  tell 
him  more'n  oncet  to  do  a  chore  or  bit  o'  work.  An' 
I  wuz  so  sartin  of  his  willin'ness  to  work,  that  I 
skasely  ever  to/dhim;  I  'most  alius  axed  him,  an'  at 
it  he  went  with  a  jolly  '  yes,  sir,'  an'  a  whistle.  Nor  I 
wa'n't  never  onazy  as  to  /ww  he'd  do  the  job ;  'twuz 
better'n  I'd  do  it  m'self,  an'  jes  like  the  farm  wuz 
hisn.  I  tell  ye  he  knowed  a  heap  'bout  work,  'swell's 
books.  An'  wot  he  didn'  know  he  larned  fust  time 
tryin'  of  it.  He  alius  'ad  a  kind  o'  genus  fur  makin' 
'ard  work  saft  like. 

"  An'  sakes,  boys  !  Ye  jes  orter  seen  him  study  ! 
Iverlastin'ly  readin'  suthin',  w'en  he  'ad  to  wait  fur  a 
meal,  an'  arter  dinner  w'en  my  boys  loafed,  an'  o' 
nights  —  waal,  I've  no  idee  how  late;  but  he  wuz  up 
fust  every  mornin'.  He  didn'  spen'  no  money  fur  fine 
clo'es — jes  flung  on  the  fust  duds  as  kum  'andy. 
"Adn'time  to  fix  up,'  he  said.  An',  fact  is,  the' 
wuz  so  much  on  'im  to  kiver,  'twuzn'   quare  he  got 
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tired  tryin'.  But  he  buyed  'is  own  taller-dips  fur 
night  readin',  though  I  never  spoke  agin  his  burnin' 
mine. 

"  Oh,  he  wuz  square  in  deal  as  ye  could  saw  a 
log,  an'  as  good  every  way  fur  a  farm-hand  then  as 
he  is  now  fur  a  —  " 

One  winter  Isaac  was  clerk  in  a  village  grocery, 
and  afterwards  put  his  time  against  stock  and  became 
a  partner.  While  there  he  once  discovered,  on 
adding  the  items  of  a  bill  of  goods  after  the  cus- 
tomer had  gone,  that  he  had  taken  sixpence  too 
much.  After  closing  the  store  at  night,  he  walked 
two  miles  and  refunded  that  sixpence.  Another 
time  he  sold  a  lady  a  pound  of  tea  the  last  thing 
at  night.  But  on  opening  store  the  next  morning, 
he  noticed  that  the  balance-weight  was  in  the  three- 
quarter  notch.  Before  he  ate  breakfast  he  carried 
the  lady  the  other  quarter-pound  for  which  she  had 
paid. 

Again,  "  Uncle  Sam"  made  Isaac  Lemmon  master 
of  a  little  post-office.  And  when  the  unprofitable 
venture  was  discontinued,  there  was  a  small  balance 
due  "  Uncle  "  —  "to  be  called  for." 
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Some  years  after,  a  buttoned-up  official-looking 
stranger  stepped  into  an  Illinois  law-office  and  asked, 

"  Is  Isaac  Lemmon  to  be  found  here  ?  " 

"  I  answer  to  that  name,  sometimes,"  said  Isaac, 
dryly. 

"  Were  you  once  postmaster  at ?  " 

"  I  had  that  notable  honor  ■ —  first  government 
office  I  ever  held,  and  don't  expect  ever  to  hold 
another." 

"  My  name  is  Henry  Oldsmith,  special  agent  of  the 
Post-office  Department  at  Washington,  and  I  have 
called  to  collect  something  due  the  government  from 
you." 

Friends  sitting  by,  who  knew  that,  at  times  since 
that,  he  had  been  as  poor  as  the  church  mouse, 
began  to  offer  aid,  as  they  saw  his  face  take  on  the 
air  of  reflection. 

But  Isaac  rose  up  slowly,  scratching  his  head, 
stepped  behind  a  rough  board  partition,  reached  under 
an  old  lounge  on  which  he  "  bunked  "  at  night,  and 
drew  forth  a  small  home-made  pine  chest.  From 
among  a  "  mess  o'  traps  "  inside  it,  he  fished  a  strong 
cloth  pouch,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
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"  How  much,  Mr.  Oldsmith,  do  you  say  is  due  ? " 

"Sixteen  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents." 

Isaac  began  counting  out  silver  and  copper  coins 
of  all  sorts  amid  the  profoundest  silence  of  all  men 
and  things  but  himself  and  the  "  chink."  Though 
the  spectators  were  few,  the  excitement  was  intense, 
but  suppressed  till  the  last  cent  in  the  pouch  had 
raised  the  pile  on  the  table  to  $16.84. 

Then  there  arose  an  applause  that  was  fair  glory 
for  a  lifetime.  Everybody  shook  hands  with  Isaac, 
and  called  half  the  village  in  to  feed  the  ovation. 

But  one  thought  hurt  Isaac  —  that  any  friend 
should  have  feared  he  hadn't  kept  the  money.  There 
it  was,  the  identical  contents  of  the  cash-box  of  the 
defunct  post-office. 

His  model  reply  to  their  surprise  was,  "  /  never 
spend  anybody's  7noney  but  my  own.'' 

These  are  samples  of  an  integrity  that  is  royal  in 
boy  or  man  —  the  mosaic  of  manhood.  But  he  closed 
his  labors  as  a  grocer  with  a  display  of  another  quality 
equally  royal. 

"  Lemmon,"  said  his  partner,  after  the  store  was 
closed  one  night,  "  there's  a  heap  o'  profit  in  a  bar'l 
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o'  whiskey,  more'n  all  the  rest  we  sell.  Let's  git  one 
an'  keep  her  on  tap  ahind  the  counter !  Wot  d'ye 
say?" 

"  No  !  "  said  Isaac,  in  capitals.  "  I  think  too  much 
of  myself,  and  don't  hate  anybody  else  bad  enough 
to  go  into  that  all-killing  business !  My  mother 
taught  me  better  when  I  was  a  little  shaver ;  and  all 
I've  seen  of  it  since  has  been  on  mother's  side." 

"  Oh  !  One  o'  them  air  high-moral  mother  fellows, 
eh  !     Wish  I'd  knowed  it  sooner." 

"You  may  still  have  all  the  profit  of  that  knowledge, 
Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  man  who  makes  sport  of  wise 
and  gentle  mother  influence,  I  can  hardly  hope  or 
wish  long  to  share  in  business  with.  I'll  throw  in 
the  four  months  I've  spent  here,  and  you  may  take 
all  the  stock  and  pay  all  the  debts." 

"  Agreed  !  "  said  Blakeslee,  with  alacrity. 

The  dissolution  was  full  of  danger  financially  for 
Isaac,  since  Whiskey  was  to  take  his  place  as  partner 
to  Blakeslee,  and  the  debts,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  stood  in  the  name  of  the  firm. 

Shortly  after  this,  Isaac  went  off  as  captain  to  the 
Blackhawk  war.     And  on  his  return,  he  found  that 
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Blakeslee  had  been  his  own  largest  customer  at 
the  whiskey  barrel,  that  most  other  customers  had 
forsaken  him,  and  that  he  had  put  almost  ever^^thing 
into  that  barrel  but  the  debts  of  the  old  firm.  They 
were  still  visible. 

Isaac  saw  this  mountain  of  liabilities,  and  had  only 
pluck  and  honesty  to  oppose  to  them  —  a  good  deal, 
by  the  way.     Creditors  called,  and  he  smiled. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  gentlemen,  give  me  time,  and  I'll 
pay  in  full  if  it  takes  all  my  life.  It's  right,  but 
it  is  a  large  lesson  in  hard  money  to  me." 

He  jocosely  called  it  his  national  debt,  and  went 
to  work  for  its  extinguishment.  His  war  popu- 
larity soon  made  him  county  surveyor,  his  self-made 
mathematics  being  the  best  in  the  county.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  for  two  terms,  and  both 
times  made  the  round  trip  of  two  hundred  miles 
on  foot,  hired  a  cheap  room,  boarded  himself  on 
twenty-five  cents  of  the  four  dollars  he  received  for 
each  day,  and  wore  clothes  to  match  —  all  that  he 
might  save  his  salary  and  pay  his  "  national  debt." 

And  he  did. 

He  practiced  this  rigid  economy,  not  only  without 
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loss  of  respect,  but  with  the  increased  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

"  'Tis  what  we  are,  not  what  we  wear, 
That  makes  us  good  and  makes  us  great." 

I  have  already  introduced  you  to  Isaac  in  a  law 
office.  You  would  know,  of  course,  that  he  and 
Principle  always  rode  one  horse  to  court.  But  says 
his  early  bar  companion,  who  is  still  among  us, 

"  L.  was  good  for  nothing  in  a  bad  cause.  He  had 
no  heart  for  it.  And  he  never  espoused  such  a  cause 
knowingly.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  misfortune ; 
always  willing  to  let  wrong  suffer  punishment.  Hav- 
ing never  allowed  himself  to  argue  that  wrong  was 
right,  his  mind  remained  pure  and  strongly  in  love 
with  right ;  and  the  nation  got  the  benefit  of  it." 

And  now,  boys,  you'll  say  I've  jested  with  you.  So 
I  have,  in  one  point,  as  some  of  you  may  have 
guessed.  There's  a  deal  in  a  name.  But  the  sweet 
kernel  of  the  jest  lies  in  the  truth  of  my  history-in- 
disguise  ;  for  the  only  mistake  lies  in  the  name  of  my 
hero,  which,  instead  of  Isaac  Lemmon,  is  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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"X/ESTERDAY,  just  at  sunset,  the  children  came 
-*"  running  home  as  if  something  terrible  was 
after  them.  Will  and  Frank  were  in  such  hot  haste 
they  dashed  straight  into  mamma's  room,  without  so 
much  as  rapping  at  the  door,  and  up  to  the  very  lounge 
where  she  was  taking  her  evening  nap,  and  both  in 
one  breath  panted  out : 

"  O  mother,  now  what  do  you  think  ?  " 
"  Hats   off,   my  boys,"    mother   returned   as   she 
kissed  the  two  warm,  moist  faces  and  pushed  back 
the  damp  hair.     "Now  let  us  hear  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

Both  were  talking  at  once,  and  so  eagerly  that  she 
could  hardly  catch  a  word,  and  while  trying  to  make 
out  the  mighty  matter,  in  rushed  Lloyd,  who  was 
holding  Ellie  by  the  hand,  and  both  these  were  talk- 
ing so  fast  and  so  high  that  the  four  together  made 

more  chatter  and  clatter  than  twice  four  blackbirds. 
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After  Lloyd  had  his  kiss,  and  little  sister  was  snugged 
in  her  arms,  mamma  said :  "  Now,  one  at  a  time. 
You  first,  Lloyd." 

"But,  mother,  Lloyd  did  it,  and  you  know  he 
mustn't  brag,''  explained  Frank,  as  he  and  Will 
rushed  pell-mell  again  into  telling  "  how  it  was." 

"  Nor  be  ^ loud'  either  !  "  whispered  mamma. 

Lloyd  blushed  up  very  handsomely,  but  be  was  so 
full  and  running  over  with  what  he  had  done,  that  it 
was  hard  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the  others  talk,  and  as 
for  little  Miss  Ellie,  mamma  had  to  put  a  gentle  hand 
on  her  small,  rosy  mouth  to  keep  it  shut.  "  Now, 
Frank,  stop !     Willie,  you  may  speak." 

Master  Will  wanted  no  second  invitation. 

"  Mother,  you  know  that  dog  of  Mr.  Stabler's  ? " 

"  Yellow  dog  !  "  added  Frank  eagerly. 

"  Big  yellow  dog !  "  put  in  Lloyd,  with  emphasis. 

"  Great  big  yellow  dog  !  "  chimed  in  Ellie. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  mamma.     "Go  on,  Willie  !  " 

"  Well,  mother,  when  we  got  to  the  large  gate  no- 
body saw  us ;  we  opened  it  and  went  in,  and  had  got 
nearly  up  to  the  steps,  when  here  comes  this  great  old 
bullock  round  the  corner,  pitching  "  — 
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**  Pitching  and  tearing  !  "  said  Frank,  shaking  his 
head  violently. 

Mother's  "  hush !  "  stopped  the  other  open  mouths. 

"Well,  mother,  his  mouth  was  that  ^/^(and  Willie 
took  both  hands,  joined  at  the  wrist  and  parted  at  the 
tips,  wide  as  he  could  stretch  them  ),  and  his  eyes 
were  this  big  (  making  a  bull's  eye  with  his  thumb  and 
forefinger)  and  just  as  round  and  red  as  a  coal  of 
fire"  — 

"  Blazing  fire  !  "  snorted  Frank. 

"  Hu-sh,  Franky  !  don't  interrupt !  " 

"  And  he  came  pitching  and  tearing  at  us  with  his 
big  old  mouth  open  just  ready  to  eat  us  up." 

"  Like  ol'  wof  "  —  suggested  Ellie. 

"  Then  we  all  started  to  run,"  continued  Willie, 
"  'cept  Lloyd  —  and  what  do  you  think  he  did, 
mother.? — he  just  stood  right  stock-still  and  looked 
at  this  old  bullock"  — 

"  'Tain't  bullock,  Will,  it's  bullhead,"  Lloyd  said. 

"Well,  this  old  bullhead  he  stood  stock-still  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  eyes,  and  then  —  what  do  you 
think  ?  —  Lloyd  just  pulled  off  his  cap  and  made  a  low 
bow  to  him  I  ^' 
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"  Now,  mother,  wasn't  that  like  a  sure  'nough 
knight?"  interpolated  Frank. 

"  It  was  very  brave  in  my  boy ! "  and  mother 
looked  with  proud  pleasure  into  Lloyd's  glowing  face. 

"  I'm  glad  he  stood  his  ground.  What  become  of 
you  children  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  just  put  off  !  "  chuckled  Frank  in  high  glee. 
*'  We  cut  for  the  house,  I  tell  you  we  did." 

"And  left  poor  Lloyd  and  the  dog  to  fight  it  out?" 

"  Yes,  mother.  But  uncle  Phil  came  running  up 
with  a  big  stick  and  thrashed  him  off  pretty  soon." 

"And  I  just  wish  he  hadn't  come,"  added  Lloyd 
proudly  ;    "  I  could  're  got  rid  of  him  myself  !  " 

This  little  incident  with  its  divers  versions  and 
divers  opinions,  was  talked  over  till  the  children  went 
to  bed.  Frank  finished  by  saying  with  a  merry  twin- 
kle of  his  merry  eyes  : 

"  We  didn't  feel  very  much  like  knights  'bout  that 
time,  did  we,  Will  ?  " 

"  I  did  then,"  Lloyd  answered.  "  I  didn't  feel  a  bit 
of  'give  in'  about  me.  I'd  just  like  to  have  some 
nice  little  thing  like  that  to  do  every  day.  Then  I'd 
be  a  true  knight,  wouldn't  I,  mother?" 
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To-night  they  are  all  seated  about  the  fire  as  usual. 
Lloyd  and  his  two  brothers  and  Ellie.  They  have  no 
father,  and  the  sweet,  pale-faced  mother  is  often  not 
strong  enough  to  leave  her  room.  Most  of  her  days 
she  spends  on  the  lounge.  When  she  is  able,  she 
hears  the  boys'  lessons.  Ellie  is  too  small  to  say 
many  lessons  out  of  a  book,  but  she  is  not  too  small 
to  listen  to  all  the  pretty  stories  that  mamma  tells  the 
boys  in  the  long  winter  twilights,  beside  the  wood 
fire,  before  Sarah  brings  in  the  lamps. 

The  lounge  is  always  right  in  front  of  this  fire, 
mamma  leaning  on  her  hand,  half  lying  down,  Ellie 
on  a  low  stool  close  in  front,  Lloyd  in  an  arm-chair,  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  the  other  boys  each  on  a  cricket 
in  the  chimney  corners. 

To-night  Master  Will,  who  is  fractious  sometimes, 
takes  a  fancy  to  Ellie's  seat,  and  pounces  on  it  just  as 
that  little  lady  is  about  to  take  it  herself. 

"  Now,  Will,  that's  not  purlite,  sir !  Pay  up  your 
apples,  your  three  best,  now,  right  away  !  "  laughs 
Frank  as  Willie  and  small  sister  tug  over  the  little 
stool,  pulling  it  to  right  and  left. 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  and  Lloyd  sprang  up  and  faced  about. 
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"Yes,  sir.  You  just  give  your  little  sister  that  cush- 
ion this  very  minute  —  for  shame  at  yourself,  Will  1 
don't  you  know  she's  a  girl  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  girls  have  to  have  all 
the  good  things  and  boys  mustn't  have  nothing,"  says 
Master  Will,  beginning  to  rub  his  eyes. 

"  You  don't !  Well,  they  must  have  the  good  things 
just  because  they  are  girls,  that's  the  why,  sir  !  Now, 
mother,  you  see  it's  nothing  but  bad  company  has 
made  Will  do  this,  not  a  thing  else.  I  must  write 
down  one  more  rule,  mustn't  I,  mother  ? " 

Here  Lloyd  stretched  himself  as  high  as  he  could 
stretch,  as  if  he  felt  ever  so  tall.  He  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  but  he  was  a  manly,  splendid  little  fellow 
that  often  had  to  play  father  and  big  brother  when 
these  little  brothers  forgot  their  good  behavior. 
"  Mustn't  I,  mother  1  "  he  repeated,  coming  close  to 
the  lounge,  fixing  EUie  on  her  seat,  and  sending  Mas- 
ter Will  back  to  little  Jacky  Horner's  place. 

"  That  you  must,  my  little  knight ! "  replied  his 
mother. 

At  this  Lloyd  stood  almost  on  tiptoe,  and  swelled 
up  quite  like  a  proud  little  toad. 
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His  mother  gave  a  sweet  smile  as  she  edged 
room  for  him  just  in  front  of  her  on  the  lounge, 
and  patting  him  on  the  knee,  said,  "  My  own  little 
Galahad  !  " 

Nothing  delighted  Lloyd  so  intensely  as  to  have  his 
mother  call  him  her  Little  Knight,  or  her  Cavalier. 
And  his  mother  tried  to  keep  this  feeling  warm  in  him 
by  giving  him  all  the  bravest  books  she  could  find, 
and  by  telling  him  all  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  the 
brave  old  times  when  the  true  knights  went  out  to 
fight  for  their  fair  ladies  and  to  help  all  the  poor  wo- 
men who  had  nobody  to  help  them,  and  everybody 
else  that  was  weak  and  forlorn  ;  and  when  they  used 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  lie,  or  to  do  any- 
thing base,  or  mean,  or  selfish. 

And  the  little  Lloyd's  head  was  so  full  of  all  these 
things,  that  no  stories  he  could  hear  or  read  could 
make  his  heart  beat  so  quickly,  or  the  hot  blood  rush 
up  to  his  face,  like  the  twilight  stories  his  dear  mother 
would  tell  him  of  King  Arthur  and  his  battles  and 
his  knights  and  his  sword  Excalibur,  and  the  beautiful 
hall  built  for  him  by  the  old  magician  Merlin. 

"Yes,  I  must  write  down  one  more  rule  to-night," 
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he  went  on  very  earnestly,  "  and  you  must  beg  Ellen's 
pardon  and  pay  up  those  three  apples,  Will.  But 
what's  the  use  of  putting  down  your  name,  or  of  all 
your  promises,  boy,  if  you  do  this  way  ?  You'll  never 
make  a  knight,  never,  if  you're  a  cry  baby  and  take 
girls'  things  away  from  them." 

"  I  guess  Will  don't  even  'member  what's  the  name 
of  King  Arthur's  sword,"  says  Frank,  with  quite  a 
flourish  of  his  right  hand. 

Will  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  'members  it,"  said  Frank  quickly;  "it  was  — 
'twas  —  calamus.     Wasn't  it,  Lloyd  ?  " 

"  Calamus  !  "  repeated  Will  with  a  great  laugh. 
"  Why,  boy,  calamus  is  what  you  take  for  the  stomach- 
ache.    Ha,  ha !  fine  for  you.  Master  Franky." 

Ellie  whispered  to  mamma,  and  then  put  one  fore- 
finger over  the  other  and  said  "  x,  x,  x." 

"  Ex-cal-i-bur,"  shouted  both  boys  at  once  ;  "  that's 
the  name,  isn't  it,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  right,"  added  Lloyd,  with  quite  a  large- 
boy  air.  "  And  now  let's  hear  what  else  you  both 
know  about  it.     Where  did  King  Arthur  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  know  as  well  as  you  do,  Mr.  Lloyd," 
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said  Will,  with  a  quick  nod  of  his  head  ;  "  he  got  it  out 
of  a  pond,  there's  where  he  got  it." 

''Apondf'  cried  Lloyd.  "A  lake,  Will!  for  gra- 
cious' sake  don't  call  it  a  pond.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber there  was  a  lovely  lady  who  lived  so  quiet  and 
sweet  under  the  waters,  who  wrought  it  for  him  ? 
and"  — 

"  And,  oh,  it  was  so  beautiful !  "  chimed  in  Frank. 
"  All  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  sparkles." 

"  So  it  '11  most  blind  anybody,"  added  Ellie. 

"  It  was  a  cross-hilt,"  said  Lloyd,  with  a  very  im- 
portant air,  as  if  he  was  quite  up  to  all  sorts  of  swords 
and  brands.  "  King  Arthur  saw  it  rise  out  of  the 
lake,  all  glittering  and  shining,  and  he  rowed  across 
and  took  it.  And  on  one  side  was  '  Take  me  ! '  and 
then  you  turned  it  over,  and  on  the  other  side  was 
^  Cast  me  away  !  '  This  made  King  Arthur  ever  so 
sorry,  but  Merlin  told  him  he  wouldn't  have  to  cast  it 
away  till  after  he  had  fought,  oh,  ever  so  much,  and 
whipped  everything." 

Lloyd's  voice  dropped  suddenly  as  if  he  was  think- 
ing. After  gazing  in  the  fire  very  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  asked  : 
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"  Mother,  can't  anybody  be  a  knight  'less  he  have 
a  sword  and  fight  ?  " 

"  That  he  can,  my  darling,  the  very  noblest  of  all 
knights ;  the  true  knight  bears  the  dear  cross,  and 
that  is  to  put  down  all  wars  and  fights  in  the  world." 

*'  I  wouldn't  be  a  knight  'less  I  could  fight ! " 
blurted  out  Master  Willie. 

"You  come  beg  pardon  now,  Will,  and  get  those 
apples,"  said  Lloyd  earnestly. 

Will  held  back  for  a  while,  and  pouted  in  a  very 
sullen,  bad-boy  way,  grumbling  something  about  its 
being  "deuced  hard  to  beg  pardon  for  nothing." 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  to  himself. 

"  Make  haste.  Will,  or  you  won't  be  knight  any 
more  !  "  urged  Frank. 

"  I  know  my  boy  would  not  have  his  name  struck 
from  Mamma's  Romid  Table  for  anything — would 
he  ?  "  said  the  dear  mother,  reaching  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

Willie  choked  back  all  the  bad  humor  that  was  up 
in  him,  and  springing  forward,  he  fell  on  one  knee,  just 
like  the  pictures  of  the  grand  old  knights,  and  kissing 
his  little  sister's  hand,  he  said  frankly, 
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"  I  was  wrong,  Ellie,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  it ; 
please  forgive  me." 

Ellie  threw  her  little  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
said  :  "  I  was  wrong  too,  brother.  "  And  his  mother 
was  so  charmed  that  she  drew  him  close  to  her  heart 
and  said  :  "  Now,  I  am  really  proud  of  you,  my  boy ! 
do  you  know  that's  being  a  true  knight  ?  —  and  you 
have  made  just  as  good  fight  as  King  Arthur  ever 
did,  for  you  have  conquered  yourself  to-night,  Willie. 
Any  boy  that  can  say  ^  I  was  wrong,''  is  a  brave  boy 
—  and  I  am  proud  of  my  little  '  Percivale  ! '  " 

And  off  the  young  hero  went  to  get  the  three  apples 
that  he  had  to  pay  as  a  forfeit. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  this  little  scene,  we 
must  go  back  four  nights  before  this  one  we  are 
speaking  of,  and  see  what  happened. 

After  Sarah  had  lighted  the  lamps  and  set  the  table 
close  to  her  mistress's  lounge,  and  the  children  were 
seated  around  taking  their  dinner,  Lloyd,  whose 
thoughts  as  you  have  seen,  were  full  of  knights  and 
all  their  grand  doings,  spoke  suddenly:  "Mother, 
why  can't  Will  and  Frank  and  I  be  knights,  just  like 
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Sir  Launcelot  and  all  of  those  —  this  is  a  Round 
Table,  isn't  it?  and  you  can  be  our  lady  —  can't  you?" 
The  mother  smiled  :  "  Yes,  indeed."  All  day  long 
next  day  she  was  thinking  of  what  Lloyd  said,  and 
at  last  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  a 
happy  thought.  So  next  evening,  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  Lloyd  had  down  his  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
and  he  and  his  mother  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
the  other  boys  and  Ellie  standing  around  watch- 
ing with  all  their  eyes,  and  listening  with  all  their 
ears.  And  this  is  what  they  did :  Mother  got  a 
heavy  sheet  of  vellum  paper  from  the  secretary  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  Lloyd  took  his  rule  and  pencil 
and  made  two  lines,  one  light,  one  heavy,  on  all 
four  sides,  not  in  a  square,  but  in  an  oblong.  This 
was  for  the  border.  Mother  wrote  at  the  top  of  the 
page  in  Roman  text: 

A   NEW   ORDER   OF    KNIGHTS. 

Then  Lloyd,  who  wrote  a  capital  hand  for  a  lad, 
set  down  in  his  largest  and  best  style : 

mother's    ROUND   TABLE. 

So  this  was  the  name  (  after  much  talking  about  it 
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all  day)  that  they  fixed  upon.  At  one  time  they  said 
it  should  be  The  Boys'  Round  Table ;  then  it  was 
to  be  The  Round  Table  at  Home.  But  at  last  all 
agreed  that  nothmg  could  be  better  than  Mother's 
Round  Table;  and  so  it  was  named  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  great  applause.     Next  came 

THE    RULES    OF    THE    ORDER. 

These  mother  had  been  thinking  about  all  day 
long;  so  had  Lloyd.  But  they  knew  there  would  be 
rules  to  add  day  after  day,  so  they  only  wrote  down 
those  that  came  to  mind,  first  leaving  room  to  put  in 
any  that  might  be  forgotten  just  now,  or  overlooked, 
or  be  thought  of  afterward. 

Lloyd  still  held  the  sheet  because  his  mother  had 
rather  he  would  write  out  the  rules  after  his  own 
fashion.     She  only  gave  him  a  hint  now  and  then. 

So  now  that  the  Order  was  written,  and  the  name 
just  below  it,  Lloyd  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and 
wrote  : 

NO   BOY   CAN    BE   A    KNIGHT 

I.  If  he  is  a  coward,  or  a  sneak,  or  a  cry-baby,  or 
a  stuck-up  brag. 
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II.  If  he  is  selfish,  or  mean  and  low  in  his  ways. 

III.  If  he  is  loud,  and  rude,  and  coarse  in  his 
manners. 

IV.  If  he  don't  take  care  of  his  mother  and  sisters 
(if  he's  got  any  ),  and  of  every  woman,  old  or  young, 
that  wants  help. 

V.  If  he  is  not  kind  to  poor  dumb  things,  and  to 
all  weak  and  helpless  creatures. 

VI.  If  he  swears,  or  lies,  or  steals,  and  don't  say 
he  is  sorry  when  he  does  anything  bad. 

VII.  If  he  don't  keep  his  hair,  and  teeth,  and  fin- 
ger nails  clean,  and  look  like  a  gentleman. 

VIII.  Ifhe  — 

Here  Lloyd  stopped,  because  he  could  not  remem- 
ber any  more,  "  If  he's  "  —  Just  at  this  moment  his 
mother  looked  over  the  sheet,  and  smiling,  said  :  "  You 
have  forgotten  some  prime  things,  Lloyd,  but  never 
mind.  We'll  have  many  more  rules  to  put  in  day 
after  day.  And  you  must  ask  all  your  little  friends 
to  help  you  make  out  your  rules." 

But  Lloyd  felt  quite  proud  that  he  had  gotten  so  far. 
He  held  up  the  long  sheet  and  waved  it  up  and  down 
and  cried  out,  "  Xow  who'll  be  a  knight  ?  " 
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The  three  little  lookers-on  shouted  as  one  : 

''  I  will  !  " 

"  I  will  !  " 

"  And  me  !  " 

"  Just  boys,  my  little  darling."  And  Lloyd  kissed 
Ellie,  and  told  her  she  must  not  be  a  boy  ;  she  was 
to  be  their  little  queen,  like  mamma,  and  they  were 
to  love  her  and  wait  on  her. 

This  pacified  little  sister,  and  she  looked  on  wdth 
large  eyes  as  mamma  went  to  the  mantel  and  took 
from  it  an  ivory  cross  wreathed  with  carven  olive 
leaves, 

"I  will  have  no  sword,"  she  said,  "for  I  want  my 
boys  to  be  too  brave  to  fight.  Every  vulgar  clown  can 
do  that.  I  want  them  to  remember  that  every  knight 
is  a  cross-bearer.  Kneel  dowm  now,  my  darlings,  one 
by  one,  and  I  will  make  you  my  own  precious  little 
knights." 

Lloyd  stepped  forward  and  fell  gracefully  on  one 
knee,  his  head  bowed,  and  mamma  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  cross,  and  said, 

"  Rise,  Sir  Knight  !  " 

Then  came  Will,  then  Frank. 
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"  My  three  brave  boys,"  exclaimed  mamma,  kissing 
each  on  the  cheek.     "  Now  join  hands." 

They  did  so.  Then  she  took  the  cross  and  laid 
it  so  that  it  rested  gently  on  each  clasped  hand,  and 
made  them  say  after  her,  each  young  head  bowed 
meekly, 

*'  Pray  God  bless  us  and  make  us  good  boys  and 
true  knights  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

Then  each  boy  bowed  his  head  yet  lower  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  dear  cross. 

After  this  they  sat  at  the  table  and  wrote  their 
names.  Lloyd's  first,  in  one  corner  of  the  vellum 
sheet,  and  while  mamma  was  looking  in  the  closet 
for  a  walnut  frame  that  she  was  sure  would  "  fit  ex- 
actly," so  that  the  rules  could  be  hung  upon  the  wall, 
there  was  lively  talk  going  on  among  the  signers  as  to 
what  great  things  they'd  have  to  do  to  prove  that 
they  were  "  sure  'nough  knights." 

They  made  several  little  by-laws  for  themselves,  at 
which  mamma  laughed  very  sweetly  to  herself,  and 
then  it  was  that  they  fixed  upon  the  forfeits  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  forgot  their  pledge  or  failed 
to  keep  it. 
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This  is  why  Sir  Willie  has  to  come  down  so 
gracefully  to-night  to  his  darling  little  sister,  and  why 
he  has  to  "  pay  her  up  "  those  three  apples. 

After  Sarah  brings  in  the  light,  Lloyd  gets  down 
his  Rules,  and  fills  out  his  eighthly,  if  he  keeps  bad 
company. 

Suddenly  he  looks  up.  "  But,  mother,  I  tell  you 
who  is  first-rate  company,  Dick  Stabler  ;  and  he  says 
he  wants  to  be  a  knight  and  to  hear  you  tell  all  about 
King  Arthur  and  all  his  knights.  Will  you  tell  him, 
and  may  we  let  him  join  ?  He's  coming  here  to-mor- 
row night." 

"  Of  course,  my  child.  You  must  try  to  make  your 
list  of  knights  just  as  long  as  you  can  get  it.  I'd  like 
every  boy  in  this  land  to  join  us,  or  every  boy's  home 
to  have  a  Mother's  Round  Table  m  it. 


A  BOY  SCULPTOR. 

MANY  will  no  doubt  remember  that  a  paragraph 
went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  last  year, 
about  an  American  boy  in  Paris  who  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  great  sculptor. 

Paul  Bartlett,  only  fifteen,  had  made  a  bust  of  his 
grandmother,  and  when  the  time  came  round  for  the 
annual  exhibition  in  Paris,  known  as  the  Salon,  to 
which  such  a  multitude  of  artists  look  forward  with 
mingled  hope  and  uncertainty,  he  presented  his  work 
with  the  rest.  To  be  represented  there  is  something 
worth  one's  best  efforts. 

To  be  personally  complimented  by  the  judges,  who 
include  the  best  sculptors  in  France,  is  a  distinction 
which  few  could  expect;  and  which  a  lad  of  Paul's 
years  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of.  Yet  the  bust 
was  accepted,  and  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
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those  officials.  There  were  about  seventy  American 
artists  represented  at  the  Salon  of  1880.  He  was  the 
youngest  art  student  from  this  country  in  France;  and 
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our  people  who  were  over  there  had  cause  to  be  proud 
of  him,  as  we  at  home  were  when  the  news  came. 

Paul  has  his  rare  gifts  by  inheritance.     His  grand- 
parents on  both  sides  are  people  of  fine  .qualities. 
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His  mother  is  a  woman  of  artistic  tastes  and  beliefs, 
and  strong  sympathies  in  that  direction ;  and  by  that 
subtle  something  which  inspires  such  mothers,  she 
has  had  an  intuitive  feeling  from  the  first  about  the 
boy,  who  is  her  only  child.  His  father  is  the  sculptor, 
Truman  Howe  Bartlett  —  a  man  of  such  lofty  ideals 
as  the  old  sculptors  were  possessed  with;  of  remark- 
able loyalty  to  art,  and  reverence  for  it;  and  of  a 
spirit  the  most  sincere  and  earnest.  Some  of  his  work 
in  bronze  is  of  the  very  highest  order.  His  figure  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  better  embodies  the  combinations 
of  vigor  and  simplicity,  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  martyr  President,  than  almost  any  likeness 
of  him  which  has  ever  been  placed  before  the 
public. 

The  boy  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
January,  1865  ;  but  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
France.  He  first  went  over  when  he  was  about  four 
years  old;  and  the  family  were  all  together  in  Paris 
until  Mr.  Bartlett  was  obliged  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try, leaving  his  wife  and  child  there,  expecting  soon 
to  rejoin  them.  While  he  stayed,  he  and  Paul  went 
everywhere  together;  to  the  Louvre,  and  to  see  all 
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the  pictures,  "  and  he  was  the  sincerest-hearted  little 
fellow  that  ever  was,  and  it  was  gospel  to  him  all  the 
way  through."  They  went  to  the  menageries,  and 
saw  everything  there  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  "  and 
had  lots  of  fun  ;  he  was  the  jolliest  of  good  company, 
and  they  had  amiglity 
good  time."  He 
opened  wide  his  child 
eyes,  and  took  it  all 
in,  and  thought  it  was 
a  wonderful,  fine, 
beautiful  place. 

Then  the  war  broke 
out  after  the  father 
had  gone;  and  he 
and  his  mother  were 
there  at  the  very  crisis. 
They  would  have 
stayed,  nothing  fear- 
ing, and  did  till  the  very  last  day  on  which  they  could 
get  out  of  the  city.  They  had  for  a  friend  a  Russian 
lady  of  rank,  whom  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  through  the  wife  of  Pere  Hyacinth,  and  now  she 
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and  Mrs.  Bartlett  cast  in  their  fortunes  together. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  remain  in  Paris,  but 
the  authorities  came  round  and  warned  all  foreigners 
to  ''  clear  out."  But  there  was  no  public  conveyance 
to  be  had.  "  All  creation  was  rushing  to  get  out.  It 
was  tremendous;  a  great  scare." 

So  they  hired  a  horse  and  carriage,  hurried  in  their 
luggage,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  them  outside 
of  Paris  as  far  as  he  would  go ;  to  no  place  in  partic- 
ular, but  to  keep  on  going.  And  he  did,  until  at  last 
he  stopped  and  declared  he  would  not  go  a  step  far- 
ther. He  tumbled  their  things  out  just  where  they 
were,  and  drove  off;  and  to  this  day  none  of  the 
party  know  how  far  they  went,  or  where  they  were. 

The  three  slept  there  on  the  ground  all  night ; 
and  when  morning  came  they  got  into  a  peasant's 
cart,  and  he  carried  them  to  a  railroad  which  took 
them  into  the  north  of  France.  From  there  they 
went  to  Le  Mans,  a  charming  old  historic  city  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Paris ;  a  place 
full  of  antique  buildings,  and  rich  in  associations  with 
the  Roman  founders,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Plantagenets. 
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That  was  Paul's  first  experience  of  France ;  and 
that  was  the  mode  of  his  first  departure  from  Paris ; 
eventful  episodes  in  a  child's  life. 

At  Le  Mans  they  lived  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
then  crossed  over  to  England,  where  they  parted 
company,  the  Russian  lady  leaving  them.     By  this 


time  Mr.  Bartlett  had  arrived  in  London,  and  there 
the  re-united  family  spent  a  short  time,  when  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  the  mother  and  boy  came  home  to 
America,  remaining  here  until  1874,  when  they  went 
back  to  France,  and  have  stayed  there  till  now. 

Mr.  Bartlett  took  a  house   in  Paris,  but  the  next 
year  went  out  to  Port  Marley  to  live -7- such  a  de- 
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lightful  place! — and  there  he  had  a  studio.  The 
boy  went  to  the  village  school,  a  little  parochial  school 
where  the  children  of  poor  peasants  went.  All  this  time 
he  did  not  care  anything  about  drawing.  It  was  the 
last  thing  one  would  have  supposed  he  ever  thought 
of.  The  parents,  however,  watched  him,  expecting 
that  some  day  he  would  give  signs  that  he  was  born 
for  art.  He  was  just  living  his  own  happy  life  ; 
"and  it  was  the  happiest  kind  that  ever  was."  He 
had  his  own  pleasures ;  if  there  was  any  in  going  to 
the  Salon  or  the  Zoologic,  he  had  it.  He  lived  a  per- 
fectly joyous  life,  just  as  they  wished  him  to ;  with 
no  restraints,  for  he  needed  none,  loving  Nature, 
loving  dumb  animals. 

Their  home  was  charming,  right  on  the  Seine,  and 
they  all  went  boating  and  fishing  when  they  liked. 
He  had  his  goats  and  kids,  his  rabbits  and  chickens ; 
and  his  pets  were  always  around  him.  There  was  a 
garden  with  a  high  wall  that  shut  it  in,  very  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  family  used  to  take  their  meals  out 
there,  and  while  they  were  eating,  Paul's  doves 
would  come  down  in  flocks  and  hover  about  them. 
It  was  such  a  busy,  sunny,  healthful,  happy,  pastoral 
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way  of  living  !  It  was  like  an  idyl.  And  they  all 
loved  France ;  as  artists  always  do.  If  there  is  any- 
thing serious  and  noble  in  life,  it  comes  under  such 
circumstances. 
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Here  at  Port  Marley,  with  these  pleasant,  hu- 
man, in-door  experiences,  and  these  healthful  out-of- 
door  ways,  Paul's  art-life  began  suddenly;  like  a  new 
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chapter  in  a  story.  Not  a  hint  of  it  until  one  day  in 
the  summer  of  1877.  His  father  and  a  young  man 
employed  by  him,  were  at  that  time  very  busy,  doing 
a  good  deal,  making  statues  and  casting,  doing  all 
the  work  themselves.  To  their  great  surprise  Paul 
came  into  the  studio  and  said,  "  Papa,  I  should  like 
to  go  to  work." 

"  All  right,  my  chicken  !  You  shall  go  to  model- 
ling something.     What  will  you  attack  first  ?  " 

"  That!'^  answered  Paul,  pointing  to  a  mask  of  the 
Venus  di  Milo. 

He  took  hold  of  it  at  once  in  such  an  innocent, 
courageous  way  as  was  cheering  to  see.  It  was  a 
sudden  development.  He  had  been  getting  health, 
sweetness,  comfort,  great  delight  out  of  life  —  a  good 
preparation.  And  he  had  been  using  his  eyes  all  the 
time  to  excellent  purpose.  Now  he  was  ready  for 
art.  He  needed  to  be  told  a  thing  but  once,  and  he 
got  the  idea.  "  He  was  not  muddled,  but  pegged 
away  like  one  who  meant  business.  He  was  gay  as  a 
lark  over  it,  and  it  was  all  very  jolly  to  see  him  going 
about  it  as  if  he  was  born  to  it."  His  father  gave 
him  a  drawing-book,  with  perspective  and  such  things, 
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and  he  saw  into  everything ;  and  that  was  the  end  of 
his  instruction  at  that  time. 

He  kept  on  studying  and  modeUing  till  the  spring 


of  1877,  when  his  father  came  over  to  America,  and 
Paul  was  put  into  school  again  ;  this  time  at  St.  Ger- 
main. And  now,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  parents, 
he  showed  a  wonderful  talent  for  languages.  He 
took  all  the  prizes ;  and  the  master  l)egged  to  have 
him  stay  on  and  become  a  scholar.  But  the  boy  had 
a  strong  desire  to  be  modelling  all  the  time. 

At  about  fourteen  and  a  half,  he  began  to  make 
the  bust  of  his  grandmother,  an  old  lady  of  eighty. 
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It  was  his  own  idea,  and  he  went  quietly  to  work  all 
alone  by  himself  (during  the  absence  of  his  father) 
and  kept  steadily  at  it. 

Mr.  Fremiet,  the  great  animal  sculptor,  lived  so 

near  a  neighbor  that 
the  Bartlett  family 
used  to  see  him  often. 
Paul  told  him  one 
day  what  he  was  do- 
ing, and  asked  him 
to  come  round  and 
see  the  bust.  Mr. 
Fremiet  said  yes  ;  but 
he  was  very  busy, 
and  did  not  go.  By 
and  by  the  boy  had 
got  it  so  far  along 
that  he  was  anxious 
HEAD  OF  CAT.  to     have    somebody 

look  at  it  who  knew  something ;  and  early  one  morn- 
ing, before  that  gentleman  was  up,  he  went  again 
with  a  more  urgent  request.  Mr.  Fremiet  answered 
as    before,  and   th-is   time    added   that   he  would  go 
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as  soon  as  he  had  been  to  breakfast.  He  went,  and 
was  so  surprised  and  pleased  that  he  said,  "I  will 
come  every  day  if  you  wish;"  criticised  it,  and  gave 
some  hints.  Paul  tried  his  best  to  correct  it,  and 
worked  away  till  it  was  done.  And  then  Mr.  Fremiet 
said,  "  Now  you  cast  it  in  plaster,  and  take  it  up  to 
the  Salon. ^^ 

Paul  knew  all  about  the  processes  of  plaster  work, 
and  so  he  followed  Mr.  Fremiet's  advice ;  and, 
when  it  was  done,  took  the  bust  under  his  arm  and 
carried  it  up.  It  was  accepted,  and  placed  with  the 
works  of  his  elders.  He  was  the  youngest  person 
who  had  ever  exhibited  there.  The  judges  were 
so  pleased  that  they  sent  him  by  a  friend  this 
telegram  :  "  Accepted,  with  the  felicitations  of  the 
jury." 

It  was,  as  one  of  the  artists  said,  "a  tremendous 
compliment." 

The  work  was  considered  very  admirable,  showing 
the  real  sculpture  genius ;  a  specimen  of  old-time 
sculpture.  The  boy  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  the 
idea  which  must  control  all  artists  who  would  do 
genuine  work. 
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When  the  morning  of  the  opening  clay  came,  boy 
like,  he  was  so  wild  to  see  where  the  bust  was 
placed,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  before  the  doors 
were  opened. 

He  next  went  to  modelling  some  of  his  pet  ani- 
mals, and  made  a  cat's  head,  a  rabbit,  a  kid's  head, 
and  a  goat's,  which  forms  a  handsome  inkstand. 
These  are  all  in  bronze,  and  sets  of  them  have  been 
exhibited  and  sold  in  this  country  during  the  last  six 
or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Fremiet  was  immensely  pleased  with  the  boy, 
and  saw  what  was  in  him,  and  advised  him  to  enter 
the  Government  School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Paris.  He 
did  even  more,  going  with  Paul  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Department  of  Sculpture,  and  intro- 
ducing him.  This  was  Professor  Cavelier ;  and  he 
was  the  one  selected  because  he  had  the  reputation 
of  taking  a  special  personal  interest  in  his  pupils. 

After  a  little  while  Professor  Cavelier,  who  is  a 
very  kindly  man,  said  to  Paul,  "  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  better  opportunities  "  (than  the  general  ones 
of  the  school),  and  he  brought  him  into  his  own 
studio,  for  preparatory  work  under  his  own  eye. 
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All  the  pupils  are  required  to  do  a  certain  piece  of 
work,  which  determines  the  rank  they  will  take  in  the 
school.  The  principle  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  in 
ordinary  schools,  where  those  especially  qualified  may 
enter  in  advance.  Paul  had  a  large  figure  for  his 
assignment,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Cave- 
Uer.  He  will  remain  in  the  school,  and  if  he  fulfils 
the  expectation  of  his  master,  of  Mr.  Fremiet,  and 
many  artists,  he  has  a  "great  future." 

He  is  the  first  American  sculptor  who  has  begun 
to  produce  a  series  of  small  bronzes.  This  he  does 
on  the  same  terms,  so  far  as  public  sale  is  concerned, 
with  the  best  sculptors.  He  understands  all  of  the 
processes  connected  with  the  production  of  bronzes. 
He  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1881,  his  dog's  head, 
and  has  since  completed  a  crow,  and  a  fine  group  of 
rabbits  about  a  cabbage  which  they  are  nibbling. 
His  are,  perhaps,  the  first  really  good  bronzes  ever 
produced  by  an  American.  He  is  simply  doing 
what  the  best  French  art  students  do,  with  the 
added  task  of  preparing  his  own  work  for  the 
market. 

Of   his   own   countrymen  he  is  the  first  ,to   begin 
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under  good  auspices  the  study  of  his  art,  with  every 
prospect  of  continuing.  And  it  is  believed  by  those 
situated  to  judge,  that  he  has  qualities  which  will 
make  him,  if  he  lives,  emnient  among  the  best. 

His  first  competition,  just  completed  in  the  school, 
resulted  in  his  being  third  best  in  the  object  com- 
peted for,  for  everything.  And  in  anatomy  he  stood 
first  with  fifty  competitors. 


BOBBY'S  HERO. 

BOBBY  was  a  very  busy  boy ;  so  busy  that  often 
the  clays  were  not  long  enough,  and  lessons 
had  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  that  any  man  might 
feel  who  was  at  once  editor  of  a  paper,  treasurer  of  a 
Debating  Society,  captain  of  the  Eleven,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  Foot-ball  Nine,  and  a  Glee  Club. 

He  was  a  popular,  happy-go-lucky  boy,  too,  never 
stopping  to  think  very  long  about  anything,  particu- 
larly if  it  promised  to  afford  a  "jolly  good  time." 
But  for  once  in  his  life,  Bobby  was  giving  something 
very  serious  thought ;  he  was  giving  it  beforehand, 
too,  which  made  it  the  more  surprising.  There  was 
a  reason  for  this,  of  course ;  and  the  reason  was  one 
which  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  this 
thoughtless  world  —  lack  of  money. 

It  was   nearly   vacation.     In    about   three   weeks 

school  would  close,  and  then  hurrah  for  two  months 
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of  fun,  and  this  summer,  if  it  could  only  be  man- 
aged, there  was  a  prospect  of  more  fun  than  he  had 
ever  had  in  his  life  before.  Bobby  had  thought  the 
same  on  one  or  two  other  occasions.  Half  a  dozen  of 
his  particular  friends  had  planned  a  trip  to  Rangeley 
Lakes,  fishing  and  hunting.  For  the  last  week  at 
school  they  had  been  talking  it  over,  enthusiastic 
as  only  boys  can  be  when  a  fishing  and  gunning 
expedition  is  on  foot,  and  getting  somewhat 
wild  in  their  plans,  till  to-day  they  had  come  down 
to  solid  calculations,  and  appointed  a  committee 
who  were  to  arrange  for  the  necessities  of  camping 
out. 

It  was  decided  that  each  must  furnish  twenty-five 
dollars;  and  that  part  of  the  money  — ten  dollars 
each  —  was  to  be  handed  in  to  the  committee  before- 
hand for  canned  provisions,  a  tent,  a  few  cooking 
utensils  and  such  necessities  as  flour,  meal  and  pork; 
for  the  rest  they  intended  to  depend  on  guns  and 
rods. 

But  while  the  others  had  been  discussing  and 
planning,  Bobby  Grey  had  been  unusually  silent. 
Twenty-five  dollars  was  a  large  sum  to  him,  and  what 
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was  worse,  it  was  a  large  sum  to  Doctor  Grey,  for 
country  doctors  are  rarely  rich.  Could  he  ask  him 
for  the  money  —  for  his  own  pleasure  simply  ?  though 
how  great  that  pleasure  looked,  only  a  boy  could 
tell.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  asked  the  question 
did  he  decide  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It  would  be 
useless,  and  it  would  give  his  father  pain  to  refuse; 
after  all,  rollicking,  thoughtless  boy  though  Bobby 
Grey  was,  that  was  the  real  reason  why  he  could 
decide  to  relinquish  two  months  of  perfect  bliss. 

No  man,  they  say,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  but  some- 
body has  cleverly  added,  "  That  is  more  the  valet's 
fault  than  the  hero's."  If  so,  it  was  to  the  credit  of 
both  Bobby  and  his  sister  Rose,  that  to  them  there 
was  no  man  in  the  world  like  Doctor  Edward  Grey. 
Not  many  boys  have  that  feeling  toward  their  fathers, 
however  much  they  may  love  and  respect  them.  With 
Bobby  it  was  genuine  hero  worship.  In  the  first 
place,  the  early  years  of  Doctor  Grey's  practice  had 
been  in  the  army  ;  at  first  in  active  service  on  the 
plains,  where  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  dash- 
ing bravery,  his  regardlessness  of  danger,  his  cool- 
ness and  command  of  all  his  surgical   skilly  though 
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Indians  were  whirling  and  shouting,  and  Indian 
arrows  and  bullets  were  whizzing  past  him,  with 
death  a  happy  alternative  from  falling  alive  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

What  boy's  heart  would  not  thrill  at  the  thought  of 
that  figure  in  top  boots  and  spurs,  slouch  hat  and 
sweeping  plumes,  Spanish  poncho,  with  streaming 
ends  and  floating  scarlet  sash  stuck  full  of  revolvers  ? 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  such  had  not  been  the 
costume  worn  by  Doctor  Grey  whilst  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  It  was  the  one  furnished  by  Bobby's 
lively  imagination,  assisted  by  stacks  of  the  litera- 
ture he  was  in  the  habit  of  devouring. 

Think,  however,  of  living  in  the  same  house  with 
Buffalo  Bill,  Davy  Crocket,  General  Custer,  Dick 
Onslow,  Kit  Carson  !  Then  there  were  other  reasons 
that  appealed  to  the  man,  and  not  the  boy,  in  Bobby  — 
his  father's  gentle  ways  toward  women  and  children, 
his  standing  in  his  profession,  his  honesty  and  straight- 
forward ways,  his  scorn  of  anything  that  was  not 
above  board.  Bobby  felt  all  these  in  the  family  life. 
A  doctor  and  a  soldier  —  to  help  and  to  fight.  Bobby 
sometimes    thought,    in    the    serious    moments    that 
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come  to  even  boys  of  fourteen,  that  it  was  just 
because  he  had  been  the  latter  that  his  ideas  of 
hoTior  were  so  rigid ;  as  though  derived  in  part  from 
a  life  where  the  creed  is  "  To  do  nothing  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  gentleman." 

After  that  discussion  about  Rangely,  Bobby  walked 
home  thinking  very  hard.  Asking  his  father  was 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  only  one  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  money. 
It  was  just  this.  His  birthday  was  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  and  aunt  Melissa  always  made  him  a  present 
then  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  exactly  enough  to  cover 
his  expenses.  It  would  not  do  to  ask  her  to  advance 
the  amount,  of  course.  But  why  not  take  the  ten 
dollars  required  at  once,  from  the  funds  in  his  pos- 
session as  Treasurer  of  the  Debating  Society,  and 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  School  Register! 

He  had  rejected  the  idea  at  first.  Still  it  had 
come  to  him  again  and  again,  he  dwelling  on  it 
longer  each  time,  till  now  the  question  had  to  be 
decided  at  once  and  for  good.  He  did  not  quite 
like  to  do  it,  yet  why  he  did  not  exactly  know,  or 
refused   to  acknowledge.     Not  that   there  was  any 
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harm  in  it,  or  the  slightest  danger  of  his  not  being- 
able  to  replace  it.     Had  not  he  borrowed  small  sums 

—  three  cents  for  a  stamp,  his  fare  to  town,  ten  cents' 
worth  of  candy,  time  and  again,  and  replaced  it 
almost  inimediately?  It  was  just  a  temporary  con- 
venience, and  it  would  be  idiotic  to  let  the  money 
lie  there  unused  because  of  a  sudden  squeamish- 
ness. 

What  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boy's  reluctance  was 
a  lurking  and  undefined  feeling  that  "father  would 
not  do  it."  He  argued  with  himself  all  the  way 
home,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the  gate 

—  Arthur  Wales  just  then  rushed  by  on  his  bicycle ; 
he  did  not  have  to  bother  where  his  money  was 
coming  from.  How  unfair  it  was  some  fellows 
should  have  everything.  Part  of  the  money  was 
his,  anyway;  surely  he  had  the  right  to  "lend" 
it  to  himself  on  good  security,  when  he- had  always 
had  the  trouble  of  it- — Bobby  made  up  his  mind  with 
a  spring.  And  the  minute  he  had  done  it,  his  doubts 
vanished,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  been 
such  a  ninny  as  to  have  hesitated. 

He  ran  up  the  steps,  slammed  the  door  after  him, 
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and  proceeded  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dyspepsia  by  eat- 
ing his  dinner  in  three  minutes.  Then  the  Treasurer 
and  Editor  went  to  his  private  room,  got  out  the 
coUar-b  —  strong  box,  in  which  the  funds  were  depos- 
ited, and  counted  them.  Forty-four  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  mostly  in  quarter  and  half-dollars.  He 
counted  out  ten,  dropped  the  rest  back,  changed  the 
borrowed  money  that  afternoon  for  a  bill,  and  the 
next  morning  Bobby  Grey's  name  was  down  on  the 
list,  and  its  owner  talked  longer  and  louder  than  any- 
body else  about  Rangeley. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  a  splendid  bar- 
gain came  right  in  his  way.  A  friend  of  his  knew 
another  fellow  who  had  a  gun  to  dispose  of.  It  was 
a  beauty,  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  he 
would  sell  for  twelve  dollars.  Bobby's  own  v/eapon 
was  an  old  muzzle-loader  with  the  barrels  in  such  a 
state  that  to  fire  was  more  dangerous  to  the  sports- 
man than  the  sport.  This  time  he  did  not  hesitate, 
but  after  examining  the  gun,  firing  it  once  or  twice 
and  stroking  the  shining  barrels  lovingly,  paid  over 
the  twelve  dollars  which  he  borrowed  from  the  same 
source  ;    there  would  be  a  slight  deficiency,  but  he 
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could  pick  up  the  difference  in  some  way,  and  the 
bargain  was  too  great  a  one  to  dream  of  losing.  He 
had  almost  begun  to  look  upon  the  "  funds  "  as  his 
own.  He  stowed  the  gun  carefully  in  his  own  closet, 
and  did  not  say  anything  about  his  bargain  to  his 
family.  Perhaps  his  father  was  foolishly  particular 
about  some  things. 

His  birthday  — the  twenty-fourth  came.  And  no 
letter  from  aunt  Melissa  came  with  it.  It  did  not 
worry  him,  however;  she  always  had  sent  him  his 
birthday  present  ever  since  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  arrive  soon  ;  besides,  that  queerly 
pleasant  feeling,  as  though  the  funds  were  really  his 
own,  was  not  without  its  influence.  Perhaps  she  had 
not  posted  it  as  soon  as  usual,  or  maybe  there  had 
been  some  delay  in  the  mails. 

The  next  day  was  Saturda3%  and  the  morning  was 
spent  with  another  fellow  looking  over  fishing-tackle, 
and  the  afternoon  in  a  rousing  game  of  base  ball, 
whence  he  returned  home  so  tired  that  all  he  could  do 
was  to  eat  his  supper  and  go  to  bed.  The  letter 
never  came  into  his  head  at  all.  It  did  not  Sunday 
either,  and  Monday  he  did  not   get  home  till  late, 
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having  stayed  after  school  for  an  editorial  meeting. 
Then  the  matter  was  recalled  by  a  trifle  with  no 
apparent  connection,  as  often  happens.  An  open 
paper  was  lying  on  the  dining-room  table,  where  Dr. 
Grey  had  flung  it  as  he  was  called  off  to  see  a  patient 
in  an  epileptic  fit;  and  in  large  capitals  at  the  head 
of  one  column,  were  the  words: 

GREAT  BANK  ROBBERY! 

EMBEZZLEMENT   OF   FUNDS   BY    A    TRUSTED    OFFICIAL. 

A  Long  Course  of  Systematic  Peculation  !     Facts  of  the  down- 
ward course  — 

Bobby  did  not  stop  to  read  details,  for  strangely 
enough,  at  that  moment  he  remembered  aunt 
Melissa's  letter,  and  forgetting  dinner  and  everything 
else,  rushed  up-stairs  to  see  if  it  had  come.  He 
walked  down — for  it  had  not. 

And  then  he  did  begin  to  worry.  He  could  settle 
to  nothing,  but  roamed  about  as  though  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  quarrelled  with 
Rose,  was  cross  to  his  mother,  and  went  to  bed  at 
half-past  seven  to  avoid  meeting  his  father.  The 
next  day  was  one  of  such  torment  that  he  wondered 
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it  did  not  turn  his  hair  white.  It  seemed  as  though 
everything  conspired  against  him.  He  failed  in 
geometry,  was  spoken  to  by  the  French  professor 
for  his  unaccountable  blunders  and  inattention,  and 
was  kept  after  school  by  the  favorite  history  teacher 
because  coming  in  after  recess  with  his  cap  on, 
through  forgetfulness. 

He  did  not  dare  say  anything  about  the  missing 
letter,  for  with  the  curious  lack  of  logic  so  often 
displayed  by  a  guilty  conscience,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  any  display  of  anxiety  on  his  part  would 
tell  everything.  Even  when  Rose  sympathetically 
said: 

"Where  do  you  suppose  your  present  can  be?  I 
think  it's  so  funny  of  aunt  Melissa,"  he  had  answered 
indifferently,  "Well,  who  cares,"  and  begun  whist- 
ling "  Captain  John." 

"But  don't  you  think  it  will  come?"  persisted 
Rose. 

"  How  do  I  know  ? "  Bobby  began  to  lose  his 
temper.  "What's  the  odds  if  she  don't?  I  can 
get  along  without  her  old  money." 

"  It  would  be  just  like  her  to  take  it  into  her  head 
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not  to,"  pursued  Rose,  innocently  unaware  she  was 
torturing  her  brother.  "  She  can't  have  forgotten. 
I  don't  believe  she's  going  to  this  year." 

"Bother  aunt  Melissa!  Can't  you  let  her  drop?" 
Bobby  was  downright  angry  now.  "It's  none  of 
your  business  anyway." 

"Well,  then,  I  hope  it  won't  come,"  said  Rose 
vexed  in  turn.  "Glad  of  it,  too.  Papa  said  the 
bonds,  or  leases,  or  something  or  other  of  aunt 
Melissa's  Chicago  railroads,  had  dropped,  and  that 
she  was  probably  half  crazy,  even  if  she  has  such 
a  lot  of  money.  I  know  it  won't  come  now,  and 
serve  you  right,  too !  " 

Rose  was  so  provoking.  But  though  Bobby  glared 
furiously  at  her,  feeling  for  one  brief  instant  that 
wild  anger  that  could  hesitate  at  nothing,  she  did 
not  know,  then  or  after,  how  her  words  cut.  He 
went  off  singing  the  last  song  of  the  Glee  Club, 
"Captain  John." 

It  was  Tuesday  then,  and  a  business  meeting 
was  to  be  held  after  school  the  following  Thursday. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  counted  the 
money   over,     Twenty-three    dollars   and   a  quarter. 
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He  had  spent  more  in  small  sums,  as  the  expected 
twenty-five  would  cover  everything.  Without  clearly 
knowing  why  he  did  it,  but  with  a  sinking  feeling 
at  his  heart,  and  a  sudden  rush  of  what,  if  he  had 
been  away  from  home,  he  would  have  called  "  home- 
sickness," he  poured  the  money  into  his  pocket,  and 
then  he  went  out,  still  whistling  "  Captain  John." 
The  words  had  somehow  taken  possession  of  his 
brain,  underneath  the  dizzy  whirl  of  thought,  like 
Mark  Twain's  horse-car  refrain  — 

Vive  le  John, 
Vive  le  John, 
Vive  le  Captaine  John! 

And  now  happened  a  queer  thing.  Perhaps  his 
trouble  had  really  unhinged  his  mind  a  little ;  per- 
haps a  kind  of  frenzy  had  come  over  him,  in  which 
he  would  not  think;  perhaps  the  possession  of  so 
much  money  —  unused  as  he  was  to  the  article  — 
made  him  dizzy;  perhaps  he  had  got  strung  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  desperate,  he  had  resolved  to  be 
"hung  for  an  old  sheep  was  better  than  being  hung 
for  a  lamb;"  perhaps  it  was  that  singular  thing  scien- 
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tific  men  have  agreed  to  call  kleptomania ;  perhaps 
—  and  this  is  the  likeliest  perhaps  of  all  —  it  \Yas 
induced  by  a  state  of  mind  that  not  even  scientific 
men  could  clearly  explain. 

He  went  first  to  Buffum's,  where  he  bought  five 
pounds  of  powder,  some  shot  and  a  revolver.  The 
revolver  was  something  he  had  longed  to  own  since 
long  clothes,  and  as  he  put  the  pretty  shining  thing 
in  his  pocket,  he  felt  that  one  of  the  ambitions 
of  his  life  was  fulfilled.  Then  he  strolled  along 
High  street  till  he  came  to  the  one  stationery  and 
fancy  goods  store,  and  after  a  prolonged  survey  of 
the  window  and  a  deliberate  selection  of  several 
articles  therein  displayed,  he  bought  a  dog-whip,  a 
Russia  leather  pocket  inkstand,  a  belt  and  a  pocket- 
book.  He  met  Jack  Forbes  as  he  was  coming  out, 
and  greeting  him  cheerily,  they  went  together  to  look 
at  some  pups  a  man  had  for  sale,  Bobby  finally 
engaging  one  at  three  dollars,  agreeing  to  call  for 
it  in  a  day  or  two.  Then  he  invited  his  friend  into 
George  Bill  Watson's  for  an  ice  cream  —  strawberry 
and  chocolate  mixed  —  and  further  treated  to  cream 
cakes,  pickles  and  Washington  pie.     All  the  while  he 
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was  happy  as  a  king,  displayed  his  purchases  and 
talked  about  them,  and  walked  half-way  home 
with  Jack,  laughing  and  talking  and  eating  walnut 
taffy. 

And  then  he  went  home,  straight  to  his  own  room, 
and  sat  down  and  thought. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  men  whose  "defalcations" 
have  amounted  to  thousands,  suffered  on  the  eve 
of  discovery,  or  it  may  be  when  they  realized  their 
crime  for  the  first  time,  as  Bobby  Grey  did  for 
that  hour.  Boys  are  apt  to  be  stern  judges,  and 
boyish  codes  of  honor  are  strict.  To  come  before 
his  friends — how  queer  he  should  all  of  a  sudden 
be  afraid  of  them  —  and  say,  "  I  have  not  the 
money."  He  could  not  do  it.  It  may  have  been 
by  a  mere  revulsion  of  feeling  that  it  looked  so 
horrible  to  him.  Was  there  no  way  of  escape? 
Must  everybody  know  that  he  was  a  thief?  He 
looked  pitifully  at  the  money  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  —  thirty-seven  cents  —  and  felt  a  vague  won- 
der that  his  hair  had  not  turned  white.  Ask  aunt 
Melissa?  That  would  be  useless.  Tell  his  father? 
That  one  thing  that  was  possible,  was  of  all  others 
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the  most  impossible.  Look  which  way  he  would 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  Worse  than  the 
scorn  of  the  fellows,  the  sorrow  and  indignation 
of  the  teachers,  the  grief  of  mother  and  Rose, 
even  the  knowing  that  his  name  would  be  in  every 
one's  mouth  in  shameful  notoriety,  was  —  w^hat 
father  would  think !  At  the  very  thought  of  the 
look  that  would  come  into  the  kind,  pleasant  eyes, 
Bobby  felt  that  all  his  manhood  —  or  what  he 
thought  his  manhood  —  would  flee  from  him,  and 
he  should  burst  into  tears.  His  life  seemed  to 
him  at  an  end.  There  was  but  one  thing  for  him 
to  do,  and  the  resolution  he  came  to  was  accom- 
panied by  such  anguish  as,  boy  or  man,  he  might 
never  know  again. 

He  opened  his  upper  bureau  drawer  and  took 
out,  one  by  one,  his  choicest  treasures.  A  watch 
that  would  not  go,  but  which  its  owner  kept  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  time  when  it  did ;  a 
stylographic  pen  with  the  ink  reservoir  exhausted ; 
a  battered  photograph  of  a  man  in  the  uniform 
of  a  captain  of  cavalry,  which  he  did  not  look  at, 
but  laid  face  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.     Then 
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he  opened  the  second  drawer  and  took  out  several 
pairs  of  stockings,  a  change  of  underclothing,  and 
all  his  handkerchiefs.  He  made  all  these  up  into 
a  neat  little  bundle,  put  it  on  the  top  shelf  of  his 
closet,  and  went  down  to  tea. 

Rose  was  inclined  to  be  cool,  after  their  difference 
of  the  afternoon,  but  there  was  no  withstanding 
Bobby's  angelic  behavior.  He  replied  sweetly  to 
several  intentionally  provoking  speeches  from  her, 
refused  to  get  angry  when  she  alluded  to  aunt 
Melissa,  and  in  the  evening  played  Logomachy 
with  her,  when  he  hated  games,  and  that  particular 
game  above  all  others.  He  split  wood  for  Biddy 
without  his  usual  intimation  she  used  enough  for 
a  hotel,  closed  doors  quietly,  studied  till  he  had 
every  lesson  perfect,  and  neither  whistled  nor  sang 
"  Captain  John,"  which  latest  effort  of  the  Glee  Club 
was  fast  undermining  the  reason  of  its  members' 
families. 

Mingled  with  the  real  tragedy  of  the  situation 
was  a  queer  element  of  enjoyment,  which  Bobby 
himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  recognize. 
He  was  doing  just  what  so  many  of  the  heroes  of 
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his  favorite  books  had  done  on  arriving  at  the 
age  when  they  knew  more  than  their  parents  and 
guardians.  In  the  background  was  a  faint  picture 
of  how,  like  them,  he  probably  should  fish  the  son 
of  a  millionaire  out  of  the  water,  rescue  the  wife 
of  a  rich  merchant  from  a  runaway  horse,  save  the 
daughter  of  an  influential  senator  from  death  in 
a  railroad  collision,  or  jump  to  fame  and  fortune 
in  some  other  of  the  innumerable  ways  the  favorite 
—  alas  !  — writers  for  boys  depict. 

He  was  up  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
stowed  his  bundle  in  the  stable,  where  he  could 
get  at  it  easily,  and  then  set  out  on  a  round  of 
leave-taking.  To  his  rabbits,  his  pet  rat  that  would 
come  at  his  whistle,  the  turtles  in  the  tank  made 
out  of  the  old  refrigerator,  his  dog,  a  mongrel  cur 
that  had  followed  him  home  one  day,  and  lastly  to 
Billy,  the  doctor's  old  horse.  Bobby  had  his  arms 
very  close  about  his  neck,  and  there  was  something 
glistening  on  his  mane  when  he  said  at  last,  "  Good- 
by,  old  fellow." 

He  went  in  to  breakfast,  and  was  so  quiet  and 
subdued   that   his   mother    asked    him    twice  if   he 
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were  sick,  and  Rose,  impressed  by  his  magnanimity 
of  the  evening  before,  began  to  feel  the  gnawings 
of  remorse  at  her  own  "  hatefuhiess "  in  view  of 
the  illness  that  was  hanging  over  her  brother.  There 
was  a  choking  feeling  in  Bobby's  throat  as  he  kissed 
his  mother  twice.  He  did  not  kiss  Rose  ;  that  could 
not  have  been  expected.  But  he  said,  "  Good-by, 
Rosie  !  "  which  was  a  kiss  translated. 

But  to  his  father  he  could  not  say  a  word.  Doctor 
Grey  thought  it  was  Rose  who  had  brushed  his  hat 
so  carefully  and  laid  his  gloves  just  where  he  could 
see  them  ;  and  that  Sam  had  been  extra  careful  in 
grooming  Billy  that  morning. 

Bobby  was  a  model  boy  at  school  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Wednesday.  "  The  last  time,"  he  kept 
saying  to  himself  with  a  pang  at  his  heart  and  that 
curious  undercurrent  of  enjoyment.  His  geometry 
lesson  was  perfect.  In  history  he  had  "  read  up  "  on 
every  point ;  the  pretty  history  teacher  thought  her 
reproof  of  the  day  before  had  had  excellent  effect. 
The  professor  told  him  in  his  excited  way,  "  You 
haf  a  ferry  goot  lesson,  Grey,"  ending  with  the 
funny   little    grunt    that    beginners    in    his    classes 
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thought  was  the  French  accent,  and  strove  to  imitate, 
to  the  foreign  gentleman's  wrath.  He  did  not  whis- 
per. He  did  not  play  "  Crambo  "  with  the  boy 
behind  him.  He  did  not  throw  an  apple-core  into 
Billy  Watson's  mouth  when  he  gaped  so  widely.  He 
did  not  laugh  when  his  most  intimate  friend  slipped 
with  a  pile  of  drawing  books,  scattering  them  widely. 
The  hero  of  a  Sunday-school  book  could  not  have 
behaved  better  ;  nay,  even  Rollo  himself  was  but  a  cre- 
ation of  the  imagination  compared  with  Bobby. 

At  recess  he  gave  away  his  jack-knife  to  Jack 
Forbes,  his  best  pencil  to  Billy,  his  two  short  ones, 
dull  at  one  end  and  chewed  at  the  other,  to  Tommy 
Blake,  his  block  to  another  fellow,  and  his  small 
French  dictionary  to  a  boy  who  did  not  own  any, 
large  or  small,  but  who  always  had  the  best  lesson  in 
the  class  ;  he  w^as  a  boy  Bobby  hated  too,  so  this 
made  him  feel  more  virtuous  and  increased  his  meek 
air.  When  two  o'clock  came,  he  walked  quietly  to 
the  dressing-room,  took  his  cap  without  getting  into 
the  usual  scuffle,  and  went  back  to  the  class-room 
on  some  pretext,  that  on  going  out  he  might  say 
^•good-by  "  to  the  history  teacher. 
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There  was  base-ball  after  school.  He  was  going 
to  stop  for  that.  One  last  rousing  game,  that  should 
stand  out  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
and  be  referred  to  regretfully  ever  after  —  this  with 
the  enjoyment  uppermost — as  "  the  last  time  that 
stunning  player,  Bobby  Grey,  played  with  us,"  even 
wdien  his  name  had  become  something  to  be  handled 
shrinkingly ;    the  heartache  was  all  on  the  top  now. 


"  He'll  die,  I  know.  And  me  so  cross  and  ugly 
to  him.  And  him  so  sweet  and  lovely  to  me.  Didn't 
I  know  he  was  going  to  be  killed  this  morning !  Oh, 
dear,  oh,  dear !  "  and  Rose  wrung  her  hands  as 
she  went  to  the  door  for  the  twentieth  time  to  look 
for  Billy's  Roman  nose. 

For  half  an  hour  before  an  excited  crowd  had 
brought  Bobby  home  on  Teddy  Mulligan's  tip-cart, 
Bobby  with  a  broken  leg,  and  set  white  face. 

Mrs.  Grey  had  somehow  reached  the  door,  her 
heart  standing  still  and  a  dreadful  fear,  hardly 
enabling  her  to  say,  "  Tell  me  quick  what  has 
happened!"  with  Rose  close  behind,   clutching  her 
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skirts  and  with  her  eyes  shut,    murmuring  incoher- 
ently, "  I  told  you  he  would  break  his  nose  !  " 

They  liad  all  tried  to  explain  together  how  it  had 
happened,  while  between  them,  Teddy  Mulligan  and 
Taffy  Austin  foremost,  they  were  bringing  Bobby  in 
and  placing  him  on  the  office  lounge.  He  was 
lying  on  a  board,  too.  That  was  the  last  touch  of 
horror  in  Rose's  eyes. 

"  It  was  the  loveliest  game  of  the  season.  And 
Bobby  had  just  gone  ahead  of  anything  that  had 
been  seen  on  the  field.  And  then  Taffy  Austin  — 
You  see  Bobby  had  just  made  the  stunningest  home 
run.  We  didn't  know  till  we  heard  a  howl  and  saw 
him  in  a  heap.  Taffy  had  knocked  a  three-baser 
and  set  out  to  scoot  to  first,  and  he  slung  away  the 
bat  —  he  didn't  see  Bobby.  Taffy  is  the  strongest 
striker  on  the  field.  The  bat  took  him  just  under 
the  knee."  It  was  all  a  jargon  to  poor  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  had  learned  to  look  upon  a  base-ball  as  but 
little  inferior  in  danger  to  a  battle-field. 

"  Should  they  go  for  a  doctor  ?  "  Four  boys  w^ere 
ready  to  dart  off,  glad  to  do  anything,  and  guiltily 
glad  too,  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  trouble.     But 
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Bobby's  weak  voice  spoke  then  for  the  first  time : 
"  I'll  wait  for  father." 

And  wait  he  did,  though  it  was  two  long  hours 
before  Doctor  Grey  returned.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  pain  of  setting  the  broken  limb  —  it  proved  to 
be  a  compound  fracture  —  the  boy's  love  and  pride 
in  his  father,  was  uppermost.  How  neatly  he  went 
to  work ;  how  quick  and  strong  was  his  touch ! 
Have  Doctor  Barrows  touch  him,  indeed !  Why,  com- 
pared with  his  father,  he  was  a  bungler,  a  quack, 
a  homoeopothist !  But  when  it  was  over,  and  he 
was  lying  there  exhausted,  another  thought  came 
over  him. 

"With  a  broken  leg,  how  the  dickens  am  I  to 
run  away  ? " 

He  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  The  pain  and 
the  strangeness  had  swallowed  up  everything  else. 
But  now  the  whole  thing  came  back  over  him  with 
a  rush,  and  the  misery  of  it  drew  a  groan  from 
him  such  as  all  the  pain  had  not  done. 

"Why,  my  boy,  was  it  as  bad  as  that?"  and  the 
clever  surgeon's  hand  brushed  the  hair  off  Bobby's 
forehead  with  as  much  tenderness  as  a  woman. 
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There  are  plenty  of  mothers  in  America.  There 
are  fewer  fathers  than  in  any  other  civilized  country. 
It  was  Bobby's  great  good  fortune  that  he  had  one 
of  them.  He  had  never  so  realized  it  as  at  that 
moment,  genuine  hero-worshipper  though  he  had 
been  all  his  life.  There  was  a  wonder  in  his  mind, 
too,  that  in  his  admiration  he  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  even  more  than  "  officer  and  gentleman," 
was  Doctor  Grey  "father."  Why,  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  him  all  his  trouble. 
How  could  he  ever  have  been  such  a  jack  as  to 
have  been  afraid  ?  Bobby's  language  was  never 
heroic. 

He  blurted  out  everything,  from  beginning  to  end 
—  even  how  he  had  planned  to  leave  them  all.  Dr. 
Grey,  listening  at  first,  not  understanding,  then  grad- 
ually coming  to  an  insight,  said  not  a  word.  Only 
that  look  that  Bobby  had  dreaded  more  than  any- 
thing that  could  happen  to  him,  did  come  into  his 
face,  and,  manhood  or  no  manhood,  Bobby  did  burst 
into  tears,  and  burying  his  face  in  the  sofa-pillow, 
cried  like  a  baby  —  "  like  a  great  girl  1 " 

"  How  much  did  you  say  it  was  ?  " 
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"  Forty-four  dollars  and  sixty  cents." 

From  the  pillow  Bobby  heard  his  father  go  to 
his  desk,  unlock  it,  then  after  a  short  pause  go  to 
the  door  and  call  to  Jack.  Poor  Taffy's  feelings 
were  relieved  by  Doctor  Grey's  few  cheery  words,  and 
he  went  off  feeling  less  like  Cain.  Jack  went,  too, 
with  the  funds  of  the  Debating  Society  and  School 
Register,  for  Bobby  would  not,  of  course,  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  wished  him  to  take  his 
place.  Bobby  heard  it  all.  When  he  closed  the 
door,  he  spoke  : 

"  Father,  only  say  something !  I  wish  Taffy  had 
knocked  me  on  my  head  instead." 

"You  must  not  talk.  I  shall  have  you  in  a  high 
fever."  Doctor  Grey  was  putting  his  instruments  in 
their  places;  his  face  was  from  the  lounge,  but 
there  w^as  a  strain  in  his  voice  that  gave  Bobby  a 
great  deal  more  pain  than  his  leg. 

"  I  shall  be  if  you  won't  say  something  to  me 
about  it." 

Perhaps  Doctor  Grey  realized  the  truth  of  that,  for 
in  a  minute  or  two  he  had  drawn  up  his  chair 
to  the  lounge. 
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"Your  fault  was  when  you  'borrowed'  that  first 
cent  for  a  postal  card." 

"  But  I  put  that  straight  back  ! "  Bobby  had  his 
father's  hand  close  in  his.  He  would  not  have  liked 
the  fellows  to  have  known  it,  but  it  was  astonishing 
how  much  help  there  was  in  that  strong  nerve-clasp. 
"I  thought — I  thought  —  when  —  when  I  fooled 
away  all  that  money  yesterday  afternoon  " — 

Doctors  probably  understand  human  nature  better 
than  most  people,  they  see  so  much  of  the  under- 
neath.    So  what  Doctor  Grey  said  now  was  — 

"That  was  the  natural  end.  The  surprising  part 
would  have  been  had  you  not  done  something  of 
the  kind.  But  in  the  beginning  you  were  tampering 
with  a  trust,  and  you  knew  it.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  careless  in  such  things,  particularly  as  there  is 
no  example  in  the  world  so  easy  to  follow  as  one's 
own.  I  acquit  you  of  any  thought  of  stealing, 
but  it  is  just  that  looseness  that  works  so  much 
more  mischief  than  deliberate  evil-doing.  Half  the 
defalcations  and  forgeries  and  embezzlements  begin 
in  some  such  way.  Now  don't  talk  any  more,  my 
boy.     We  must  see  to  getting  you  into  bed." 
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He  did  not  allude  to  it  again.  Nor  did  Bobby, 
but  he  thought  all  the  more  as  he  lay  through  that 
summer,  for  he  did  not  get  to  Rangeley,  or  anywhere 
else,  and  it  was  well  into  fall  before  his  leg  was 
fit  for  use  again. 

Almost  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  mended  limb 
was  to  sell  off: 

A  gun  that  had  been  stowed  away  iki  the  corner  of 
his  closet,  and  had  never  been  fired  by  its  then  owner. 

A  small  revolver. 

A  stylographic  pen  without  any  ink  in  it. 

A  battered  old  watch. 

And  then  he  fell  to  work  at  odd  jobs ;  sawing  and 
splitting  wood  for  the  neighbors,  running  errands, 
working  after  school  for  Buffum,  sifting  coal,  taking 
care  of  any  furnace  that  offered,  taking  care  of  two 
horses  and  going  round  with  the  morning  and 
evening  papers.  And  Doctor  Grey  understood  why 
it  was  Bobby  had  now  no  time  for  foot-ball;  why 
he  had  even  resigned  on  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
School  Register,  though  he  did  not  say  a  word.  Just 
as  Bobby  understood  why  it  was  the  old  microscope 
still  stood  on  the  office  table. 
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It  was  not  till  just  before  Christmas  he  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  scraping  together  forty-four  dollars 
and  sixty  cents,  that  he  felt  he  could  look  into  his 
father's  eyes  without  shrinking.  He  put  it  down 
on  the  desk  by  him  without  saying  a  word.  Doctor 
Grey  held  out  his  hand  and  the  two  shook  hands. 
That  was  all,  but  both  understood. 

Aunt  Melissa  never  sent  any  more  birthday  pres- 
ents, for  though  she  had  many  thousands,  that  fall 
of  Western  bonds  had  convinced  her  she  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not  afford  twenty-five 
dollars  to  her  grand-nephew. 

There  was  another  odd  result.  To  this  day  Bobby 
hates  the  name  of  Rangeley,  and  nothing  makes  him 
so  miserable  as  the  air  of  "  Captain  John." 
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IT  was  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  March  morning. 
The  wind  blew  in  sharp  gusts  from  every  quarter 
of  the  compass  by  turns.  It  seemed  to  take  especial 
delight  in  rushing  suddenly  around  corners  and  taking 
away  the  breath  of  anybody  it  could  catch  there  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction.  The  dust,  too,  filled 
people's  eyes  and  noses  and  mouths,  while  the  damp 
raw  March  air  easily  found  its  way  through  the  best 
clothing,  and  turned  boys'  skins  into  pimply  goose- 
flesh. 

It  was  about  as  disagreeable  a  morning  for  going 
out  as  can  be  imagined;  and  yet  everybody  in  the 
little  Western  river  town  who  could  get  out  went  out 
and  stayed  out. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  even  little 
children,  ran  to  the  river-bank  :  and,  once  there,  they 
170 
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stayed,  with  no  thought,  it  seemed,  of  going  back  to 
their  homes  or  their  work. 

The  people  of  the  town  w^ere  wild  with  excitement, 
and  everybody  told  everybody  else  what  had  hap- 
pened, although  everybody  knew  all  about  it  already. 
Everybody,  I  mean,  except  Joe  Lambert,  and  he  had 
been  so  busy  ever  since  daylight,  sawing  wood  in 
Squire  Grisard's  woodshed,  that  he  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything  at  all.  Joe  was  the  poorest  per- 
son in  the  town.  He  was  the  only  boy  there  who 
really  had  no  home  and  nobody  to  care  for  him. 
Three  or  four  years  before  this  March  morning,  Joe 
had  been  left  an  orphan,  and  being  utterly  destitute, 
he  should  have  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  or  "  bound 
out"  to  some  person  as  a  sort  of  servant.  But  Joe 
Lambert  had  refused  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  or  to 
become  a  bound  boy.  He  had  declared  his  ability  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  by  working  hard  at  odd  jobs, 
sawing  wood,  rolling  barrels  on  the  wharf,  picking 
apples  or  weeding  onions  as  opportunity  offered,  he 
had  managed  to  support  himself  "after  a  manner," 
as  the  village  people  said.  That  is  to  say,  he  gener- 
ally got  enough  to  eat,  and  some  clothes   to  wear. 
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He  slept  in  a  warehouse  shed,  the  owner  having 
given  him  leave  to  do  so  on  condition  that  he  would 
act  as  a  sort  of  watchman  on  the  premises. 

Joe  Lambert  alone  of  all  the  villagers  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened ;  and  of  course  Joe  Lambert 
did  not  count  for  anything  in  the  estimation  of  people 
who  had  houses  to  live  in.  The  only  reason  I  have 
gone  out  of  the  way  to  make  an  exception  of  so  unim- 
portant a  person  is,  that  I  think  Joe  did  count  for 
something  on  that  particular  March  day  at  least. 

When  he  finished  the  pile  of  wood  that  he  had  to 
saw,  and  went  to  the  house  to  get  his  money,  he  found 
nobody  there.  Going  down  the  street  he  found  the 
town  empty,  and,  looking  down  a  cross  street,  he  saw 
the  crowds  that  had  gathered  on  the  river-bank,  thus 
learning  at  last  that  something  unusual  had  occurred. 
Of  course  he  ran  to  the  river  to  learn  what  it  was. 

When  he  got  there  he  learned  that  Noah  Martin 
the  fisherman  who  was  also  the  ferryman  between 
the  village  and  its  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  had  been  drowned  during  the  early  morning  in 
a  foolish  attempt  to  row  his  ferry  skiff  across  the 
stream.      The  ice  which  had  blocked  the  river  for 
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two  months,  had  begun  to  move  on  the  day  before, 
and  Martin  with  his  wife  and  baby — a  child  about 
a  year  old  —  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at 
the  time.  Early  on  that  morning  there  had  been  a 
temporary  gorging  of  the  ice  about  a  mile  above  the 
town,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  comparatively 
free  channel,  Martin  had  tried  to  cross  with  his  wife 
and  child,  in  his  boat. 

The  gorge  had  broken  up  almost  immediately,  as 
the  river  was  rising  rapidly,  and  Martin's  boat  had 
been  caught  and  crushed  in  the  ice.  Martin  had 
been  drowned,  but  his  wife,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  had  clung  to  the  wreck  of  the  skiff,  and  had 
been  carried  by  the  current  to  a  little  low-lying 
island  just  in  front  of  the  town. 

What  had  happened  was  of  less  importance,  how- 
ever, than  what  people  saw  must  happen.  The  poor 
woman  and  baby  out  there  on  the  island,  drenched 
as  they  had  been  in  the  icy  water,  must  soon  die  with 
cold,  and,  moreover,  the  island  was  now  nearly  under 
water,  while  the  great  stream  was  rising  rapidly.  It 
was  evident  that  within  an  hour  or  two  the  water 
would  sweep  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  and 
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the  great  fields  of  ice  would  of  course  carry  the 
woman  and  child  to  a  terrible  death. 

Many  wild  suggestions  were  made  for  their  rescue, 
but  none  that  gave  the  least  hope  of  success.  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  launch  a  boat.  The  vast  fields 
of  ice,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  twenty 
feet  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  were  crushing 
and  grinding  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  turning  and  twisting  about,  some- 
times jamming  their  edges  together  with  so  great  a 
force  that  one  would  lap  over  another,  and  sometimes 
drifting  apart  and  leaving  wide  open  spaces  between 
for  a  moment  or  two.  One  might  as  well  go  upon 
such  a  river  in  an  egg  shell  as  in  the  stoutest  rowboat 
ever  built. 

The  poor  woman  with  her  babe  could  be  seen  from 
the  shore,  standing  there  alone  on  the  rapidly  narrow- 
ing strip  of  island.  Her  voice  could  not  reach  the 
people  on  the  bank,  but  when  she  held  her  poor  little 
baby  toward  them  in  mute  appeal  for  help,  the 
mothers  there  understood  her  agony. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  however.  Human 
sympathy  was  given  freely,  but  human  help  was  out 
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of  the  question.  Everybody  on  the  river-shore  was 
agreed  in  that  opinion.  Everybody,  that  is  to  say, 
except  Joe  Lambert.  He  had  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  finding  ways  to  help  himself  under  difhcul- 
ties,  that  he  did  not  easily  make  up  his  mind  to 
think  any  case  hopeless. 

No  sooner  did  Joe  clearly  understand  how  matters 
stood  than  he  ran  away  from  the  crowd,  nobody  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  what  he  did.  Half  an  hour 
later  somebody  cried  out :  "  Look  there  !  Who's 
that,  and  what's  he  going  to  do  }  "  pointing  up  the 
stream. 

Looking  in  that  direction,  the  people  saw  some  one 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  away  standing  on  a  floating 
field  of  ice  in  the  river.  He  had  a  large  farm-basket 
strapped  upon  his  shoulders,  while  in  his  hands  he 
held  a  plank. 

As  the  ice-field  upon  which  he  stood  neared 
another,  the  youth  ran  forward,  threw  his  plank 
down,  making  a  bridge  of  it,  and  crossed  to  the 
farther  field.  Then  picking  up  his  plank,  he  waited 
for  a  chance  to  repeat  the  process. 

As  he  thus  drifted  down  the  river,  every  eye  was 
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strained  in  his  direction.  Presently  some  one  cried 
out :  "  It's  Joe  Lambert ;  and  he's  trying  to  cross  to 
the  island  !  " 

There  was  a  shout  as  the  people  understood  the 
nature  of  Joe's  heroic  attempt,  and  then  a  hush  as 
its  extreme  danger  became  apparent. 

Joe  had  laid  his  plans  wisely  and  well,  but  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  succeed.  His 
purpose  was,  with  the  aid  of  the  plank  to  cross  from 
one  ice-field  to  another  until  he  should  reach  the 
island;  but  as  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  the  ice  was  moving  down  stream  pretty 
rapidly,  it  was  necessary  to  start  at  a  point  above  the 
town.  Joe  had  gone  about  a  mile  up  the  river  before 
going  on  the  ice,  and  when  first  seen  from  the  town 
he  had  already  reached  the  channel. 

After  that  first  shout  a  whisper  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  crowd  on  the  bank.  The  heroism  of 
the  poor  boy's  attempt  awed  the  spectators,  and  the 
momentary  expectation  that  he  would  disappear 
forever  amid  the  crushing  ice-fields,  made  them  hold 
their  breath  in  anxiety  and  terror. 

His  greatest  danger  was  from  the  smaller  cakes  of 
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ice.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  step 
upon  one  of  these,  his  weight  was  sufficient  to  make 
it  tilt,  and  his  footing  was  very  insecure.  After 
awhile  as  he  was  nearing  the  island,  he  came  into  a 
large  collection  of  these  smaller  ice-cakes.  For 
awhile  he  waited,  hoping  that  a  larger  field  would 
drift  near  him;  but  after  a  minute's  delay  he  saw 
that  he  was  rapidly  floating  past  the  island,  and  that 
he  must  either  trust  himself  to  the  treacherous 
broken  ice,  or  fail  in  his  attempt  to  save  the  woman 
and  child. 

Choosing  the  best  of  the  floes,  he  laid  his  plank 
and  passed  across  successfully.  In  the  next  passage, 
however,  the  cake  tilted  up,  and  Joe  Lambert  went 
down  into  the  water  !  A  shudder  passed  through 
the  crowd  on  shore. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  some  tender-hearted 
spectator;  "it  is  all  over  with  him  now." 

"  No  ;  look,  look  !  "  shouted  another.  "  He's  try- 
ing to  climb  upon  the  ice.  Hurrah  !  he's  on  his  feet 
again ! "  With  that  the  whole  company  of  spec- 
tators shouted  for  joy. 

Joe  had  managed  to  regain  his  plank  as  well  as  to 
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climb  upon  a  cake  of  ice  before  the  fields  around 
could  crush  him,  and  now  moving  cautiously,  he 
made  his  way,  little  by  little  toward  the  island. 

'•  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  he's  there  at  last !  "  shouted 
the  people  on  the  shore. 

"  But  will  he  get  back  again  ?  "  was  the  question 
each  one  asked  himself  a  moment  later. 

Having  reached  the  island,  Joe  very  well  knew 
that  the  more  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  still 
before  him,  for  it  was  one  thing  for  an  active  boy  to 
work  his  way  over  floating  ice,  and  quite  another  to 
carry  a  child  and  lead  a  woman  upon  a  similar  journey. 

But  Joe  Lambert  was  quick-witted  and  "  long- 
headed," as  well  as  brave,  and  he  meant  to  do  all 
that  he  could  to  save  these  poor  creatures  for  whom 
he  had  risked  his  life  so  heroically.  Taking  out  his 
knife  he  made  the  woman  cut  her  skirts  off  at  the 
knees,  so  that  she  might  walk  and  leap  more  freely. 
Then  placing  the  baby  in  the  basket  which  was 
strapped  upon  his  back,  he  cautioned  the  woman 
against  giving  way  to  fright,  and  instructed  her 
carefully  about  the  method  of  crossing. 

On  the  return  journey  Joe  was  able  to  avoid  one 
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great  risk.  As  it  was  not  necessary  to  land  at  any 
particular  point,  time  was  of  little  consequence,  and 
hence  when  no  large  field  of  ice  was  at  hand,  he 
could  wait  for  one  to  approach,  without  attempting 
to  make  use  of  the  smaller  ones.  Leading  the 
woman  wherever  that  was  necessary,  he  slowly  made 
his  way  toward  shore,  drifting  down  the  river,  of 
course,  while  all  the  people  of  the  town  marched  along 
the  bank. 

When  at  last  Joe  leaped  ashore  in  company  with 
the  woman,  and  bearing  her  babe  in  the  basket  on 
his  back,  the  people  seemed  ready  to  trample  upon 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  shake  hands  with 
their  hero. 

Their  hero  was  barely  able  to  stand,  however. 
Drenched  as  he  had  been  in  the  icy  river,  the  sharp 
March  wind  had  chilled  him  to  the  marrow,  and  one 
of  the  village  doctors  speedily  lifted  him  into  his 
carriage  which  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose,  and 
drove  rapidly  away,  while  the  other  physician  took 
charge  of  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  baby. 

Joe  was  a  strong,  healthy  fellow,  and  under  the 
doctor's  treatment  of  hot  brandy  and  vigorous  rub- 
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bing  with  coarse  towels,  he  soon  warmed.  Then,  he 
wanted  to  saw  enough  wood  for  the  doctor  to  pay 
for  his  treatment,  and  thereupon  the  doctor  threat- 
ened to  poison  him  if  he  should  ever  venture  to 
mention  pay  to  him  again. 

Naturally  enough  the  village  people  talked  of  nothing 
but  Joe  Lambert's  heroic  deed,  and  the  feeling  was  gen- 
eral that  they  had  never  done  their  duty  toward  the 
poor  orphan  boy.  There  was  an  eager  wish  to  help 
him  now,  and  many  offers  were  made  to  him  ;  but 
these  all  took  the  form  of  charity,  and  Joe  would 
not  accept  charity  at  all.  Four  years  earlier,  as  I 
have  already  said,  he  had  refused  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  or  to  be  "  bound  out,"  declaring  that  he  could 
take  care  of  himself;  and  when  some  thoughtless 
person  had  said  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  have 
to  live  on  charity,  Joe's  reply  had  been  : 

"  I'll  never  eat  a  mouthful  in  this  town  that  I 
haven't  worked  for  if  I  starve."  And  he  had  kept 
his  word.  Now  that  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was 
not  willing  to  begin  receiving  charity  even  in  the 
form  of  a  reward  for  his  good  deed. 
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One  day  when  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  village  were  talking  to  him  on  the  subject  Joe 
said  : 

"  I  don't  want  anything  except  a  chance  to  work, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  do  for  me  if  you  will. 
Now  that  poor  Martin  is  dead  the  ferry  privilege 
will  be  to  lease  again,  and  I'd  like  to  get  it  for  a 
good  long  term.  Maybe  I  can  make  something  out 
of  it  by  being  always  ready  to  row  people  across, 
and  I  may  even  be  able  to  put  on  something  better 
than  a  skiff  after  awhile.  I'll  pay  the  village  what 
Martin  paid." 

The  gentlemen  were  glad  enough  of  a  chance  to 
do  Joe  even  this  small  favor,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way.  The  authorities  gladly  granted 
Joe  a  lease  of  the  ferry  privilege  for  twenty  years, 
at  twenty  dollars  a  year  rent,  which  was  the  rate 
Martin  had  paid. 

At  first  Joe  rowed  people  back  and  forth,  saving 
what  money  he  got  very  carefully.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  required  of  him,  but  it  occurred  to  Joe  that 
if  he  had  a  ferry  boat  big  enough,  a  good  many 
horses  and  cattle  and  a  good  deal  of  freight  would 
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be  sent  across  the  river,  for  he  was  a  "  long-headed  " 
fellow  as  I  have  said. 

One  day  a  chance  offered,  and  he  bought  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  large  old  wood  boat,  which  was 
simply  a  square  barge  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  with  bevelled  bow  and  stern,  made  to  hold 
cord  wood  for  the  steamboats.  With  his  own  hands 
he  laid  a  stout  deck  on  this,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  man  whom  he  hired  for  that  purpose,  he  con- 
structed a  pair  of  paddle  wheels.  By  that  time  Joe 
was  out  of  money,  and  work  on  the  boat  was  sus- 
pended for  awhile.  When  he  had  accumulated  a 
little  more  money,  he  bought  a  horse  power,  and 
placed  it  in  the  middle  of  his  boat,  connecting  it  with 
the  shaft  of  his  wheels.  Then  he  made  a  rudder  and 
helm,  and  his  horse-boat  was  ready  for  use.  It  had 
cost  him  about  a  hundred  dollars  besides  his  own 
labor  upon  it,  but  it  would  carry  live  stock  and 
freight  as  well  as  passengers,  and  so  the  business  of 
the  ferry  rapidly  increased,  and  Joe  began  to  put  a 
little  money  away  in  the  bank. 

After  awhile  a  railroad  was  built  into  the  village, 
and  then  a  second  one  came.     A  year  later  another 
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railroad  was  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  all  the  passengers  who  came  to  one  village  by 
rail  had  to  be  ferried  across  the  river  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  by  the  railroads  there.  The  horse- 
boat  was  too  small  and  too  slow  for  the  business, 
and  Joe  Lambert  had  to  buy  two  steam  ferry-boats 
to  take  its  place.  These  cost  more  money  than  he 
had,  but,  as  the  owner  of  the  ferry  privilege,  his 
credit  was  good,  and  the  boats  soon  paid  for  them- 
selves, while  Joe's  bank  account  grew  again. 

Finally  the  railroad  people  determined  to  run 
through  cars  for  passengers  and  freight,  and  to  carry 
them  across  the  river  on  large  boats  built  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  before  they  gave  their  orders  to  their 
boat  builders,  they  were  waited  upon  by  the  attor- 
neys of  Joe  Lambert,  who  soon  convinced  them  that 
his  ferry  privilege  gave  him  alone  the  right  to  run 
any  kind  of  ferry-boats  between  the  two  villages 
which  had  now  grown  to  such  size  that  they  called 
themselves  cities.  The  result  was  that  the  railroads 
made  a  contract  with  Joe  to  carry  their  cars  across, 
and  he  had  some  large  boats  built  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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All  this  occurred  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  Joe 
Lambert  is  not  called  Joe  now,  but  Captain  Lambert. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  little 
river  city,  and  owns  many  large  river  steamers  besides. 


THE    CHURCH    MOUSE. 

T  TAD  you  been  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the 
-*•  -*-  First  Church  of  the  town  of  Dexter,  on  a 
certain  Sunday  morning  in  December,  you  would 
have  seen  a  curly  haired  boy  come  running  up  the 
street  in  a  very  week-day  fashion.  He  pushed 
by  some  orderly  and  inconsiderate  persons  who 
were  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  room  on  the  side- 
walk, as  if  he  were  in  a  great  hurry,  and  scurried 
up  the  church  steps  at  last,  and  disappeared  behind 
a  little  door  which  led  to  the  organ  loft  and  the 
belfry. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  unlatching  this  door, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  slammed  it  a  little, 
so  that  an  old  lady  near  by  was  startled  out  of  her 
composed  frame  of  mind,  and  the  old  sexton  who 
stood  close  at  hand  pulling  the  bell  rope  slowly 

and  watching  everybody  go  into  church,  shook  his 
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head  gravel}-',  and  grumbled  that  the  young  rascal 
was  late  again. 

The  organist  had  begun  to  grow  uneasy.  He  had 
been  listening  for  some  minutes  for  the  creak  of 
the  organ  bellows,  and  had  again  and  again  touched 
a  key  gently,  in  hopes  that  he  might  have  missed 
hearing  the  boy  come  in,  and  that  his  instrument 
might  already  have  got  its  breath. 

The  minister  arrived  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
and  wondered  why  he  was  allowed  to  walk  up 
the  broad  aisle  unheralded  by  the  beginning  of 
the  voluntary.  The  parishioners  looked  around 
one  after  another  to  see  if  they  could  discover  the 
cause  of  the  silence,  but  there  sat  prim  old  Mr. 
Edwards  on  his  perch,  with  his  back  to  the  congre- 
gation, as  if  it  were  none  of  his  fault.  He  was  the 
chief  music  master  of  the  town  and  had  played  the 
organ  of  the  First  Church  for  more  than  thirty  years 
—  a  very  good  little  man  indeed,  though  sometimes 
short  tempered,  and  he  wore  a  nice  curly  wig  of  a 
reddish  tinge,  as  was  suitable  for  a  person  of  his 
disposition. 

He  sat  before  the  silent  keys,  growing  more  and 
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more  disturbed,  but  the  singers  whispered  together 
near  him,  and  he  did  not  hear  Tom  Lester  come  up 
the  stairs,  and  left  his  finger  upon  one  of  the  keys 
that  presently  sent  forth  a  high,  sharp  note  as  the 
organ  filled  with  wind.  Tom  worked  away  at  the 
bellows  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  Mr,  Edwards 
began  to  play,  somewhat  angrily,  giving  the  mel- 
ody a  reproachful  expression,  but  all  anxiety  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  church  service  went  on  in  its 
usual  fashion.  Tom  Lester  sat  on  the  broken- 
backed  chair  in  the  dusty  little  organ  loft  and 
gradually  cooled  off  after  his  hard  run,  and  took  a 
long  breath  as  the  old  organ  had  just  done,  and 
then  sat  looking  about  him. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dust  everywhere  and 
all  the  church  spiders  of  that  summer  and  many 
others  had  spun  their  webs  and  caught  their  flies 
unhindered.  The  back  of  the  organ  was  very 
unlike  the  front;  it  was  a  rough-looking  thing,  and 
one  would  never  have  believed  that  any  music  would 
come  out  of  it.  The  front  was  very  fine,  although 
it  was  an  old  and  rather  small  organ,  for  it  had 
shared  in  the  general  restoring  of  the  church  not 
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long  before  and  had  been  varnished  and  gilded  in 
its  woodwork  and  pipes.  It  made  Tom  think  of 
some  of  the  houses  in  Dexter,  that  were  quite  grand 
on  the  street  side  and  quite  uninviting  as  viewed 
from  the  back  alley. 

He  found  the  interior  of  the  organ  very  interest- 
ing, for  ever  since  he  had  discovered  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  the  tuner  to  creep  in  to  tinker  at  the 
pipes  and  stops,  he  had  followed  his  example  from 
time  to  time  during  his  seasons  of  leisure  in  the 
long  sermon.  There  were  a  good  many  little 
shelves  and  ledges  in  the  woodwork,  and  Tom  had 
stored  away  many  of  his  belongings  for  safe  keep- 
ing. It  was  sometimes  awkward  to  have  to  wait 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  to  get  some  treasure  or 
other. 

Tom  did  not  like  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening. 
There  was  always  a  service  at  that  time,  but  the 
sexton,  who  was  a  grumpy  person,  and  who  prided 
himself  as  he  should,  on  being  very  careful,  would 
not  allow  a  lamp  to  be  carried  into  the  organ  loft 
for  fear  of  fire.  Some  light  came  through  the 
chinks  between  the  pipes,  but  Tom  satin  a  dismal 
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twilight,  except  when  the  full  moon  shone  through 
the  odd-shaped  window  over  the  front  door  of  the 
church.  The  sexton  sometimes  opened  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  crooked  belfry  stairs  while  ser- 
vice was  going  on,  but  he  quite  as  often  forgot  it. 

As  for  the  preaching,  it  was  difficult  to  hear  it 
clearly,  and  Tom  was  not  apt  to  be  a  devout  lis- 
tener, at  any  rate,  but  the  music  he  loved  dearly. 
From  the  first  he  had  listened  delightedly  to  Mr. 
Edwards'  playing,  which  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  un- 
commonly good.  He  knew  most  of  the  voluntaries 
by  heart ;  he  liked,  as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
to  hear  the  old  organ  creak  and  sing  with  all  its 
might,  and  beside,  he  had  his  favorites  among  the 
psalm  tunes,  and  used  to  hum  them  to  himself 
softly,  and  even  take  an  unsuspected  fifth  part  in 
the  quartettes. 

On  this  Sunday  morning  he  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  the  music,  though  after  the  first  angry 
notes  the  organist's  fingers  had  touched  the  keys 
more  gently,  and  when  the  last  strains  were  fin- 
ished Tom  went  on  blowing  until  he  found  the 
lever  refused  to  make  another  downward  stroke 
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and  the  aggrieved  instrument  began  to  groan  of 
its  own  accord.  The  minister  made  a  short  prayer 
and  then  began  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  congrega- 
tion, to  which  everybody  lent  an  ear  but  little  Tom 
Lester  in  the  organ  loft.  He  sat  still  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  went  to  one  corner  of  the  organ 
framework  and  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
before  a  mouse-hole.  So  far  as  one  could  see,  it 
was  the  doorway  to  a  deserted  residence,  but  Tom 
put  his  face  down  as  close  as  he  could  and  made 
a  soft  little  chirruping  noise  with  his  lips,  and  then 
he  leaned  back  again  and  watched  anxiously. 
There  was  always  a  time  of  suspense  and  fear  lest 
something  might  have  happened  to  his  small  friend, 
and  before  any  answer  came  to  this  summons,  Tom 
noticed  that  the  minister's  voice  had  ceased  and  he 
took  his  seat  again  to  have  the  organ  ready  for 
the  singing  of  the  first  hymn. 

But  that  was  hardly  over  when  something  ap- 
peared in  the  mouse-hole  —  the  church  mouse  it- 
self, with  bright,  bead-like  eyes,  and  it  came  out  to 
the  very  tip  of  its  tail,  and  looked  at  Tom,  who 
nodded  and  pushed  one  foot  toward  it  playfully,  but 
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it  did  not  run  back  into  its  hole  again  ;  it  ran  toward 
the  foot  instead  and  climbed  up  the  trousers  leg,  and 
Tom  poked  its  back  with  his  finger  and  pushed 
away  eagerly  with  one  arm  at  the  bellows,  as  if  he 
thought  he  could  hurry  up  the  hymn,  and  with  the 
other  hand  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  the  very  piece  of  bread  which  had  made  him 
late  to  church. 

For  you  see  he  had  to  run  back  just  at  church- 
time  to  Mrs.  Dunn's,  where  he  lived,  to  get  it,  since 
he  had  for  once  forgotten  to  save  it  from  his  break- 
fast. But  Mrs.  Dunn  had  locked  her  door  behind 
her  and  gone  out,  and  then  he  went  to  the  Dun- 
cans' where  he  sometimes  did  errands,  and  though 
he  pounded  and  rapped  away  at  the  back  door, 
the  two  good-natured  Irish  girls  had  gone  to  mass 
together,  and  Adeline,  the  nurse,  who  was  keeping 
house,  was  sitting  at  the  parlor  window,  under 
pretext  of  amusing  the  baby,  watching  new  winter 
bonnets  and  cloaks  go  by.  And  there  Tom  was  at 
his  wits'  end.  The  bell  was  tolling  its  very  last 
strokes,  and  he  started  to  run  to  the  church  with  a 
heavy  heart  inside  him  because  he  should  disap- 
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point  the  church  mouse  of  its  Sunday  breakfast. 
Whom  should  he  see  at  this  unhappy  moment  but 
little  Nelly  Jacobs,  the  old  watchmaker's  grand- 
child, and  she  stood  just  inside  the  gate  of  her 
small  side  yard,  eating  a  large  piece  of  bread  and 
butter. 

"  Oh,  give  me  a  piece  of  that,"  says  Tom  in  a 
tone  of  command,  and  because  he  was  a  big  boy 
and  not  very  friendly  looking,  she  obeyed,  and  he 
stuffed  the  hastily  broken  half-slice  into  his  pocket 
and  ran  on  well  satisfied,  for  he  told  himself  that 
she  could  get  plenty  more  where  that  came  from, 
and  he  would  do  her  a  good  turn  some  day  as 
payment. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  something  about  the 
previous  history  of  Tom  Lester,  and  also  of  his 
friend  the  church  mouse.  Having  presented  them 
both  to  the  reader,  we  will  imagine  that  the  long 
sermon  has  begun  and  that  Tom  has  broken 
the  bread  into  a  great  many  small  bits  and  laid 
some  of  them  in  a  long  line  on  the  floor.  The 
mouse  has  eaten  two,  as  if  it  were  very  hungry,  and 
has  since  been  industriously  carrying  them  down 
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into  its  hole  to  stow  away  in  its  larder,  wherever 
and  whatever  that  may  be.  Tom  has  wondered 
why  it  would  not  be  just  as  well  for  them  to  be  left 
where  they  were,  in  fact,  he  used  to  have  surprises 
for  the  mouse  just  before  he  left  the  organ  loft, 
until  it  came  to  his  mind  that  there  might  be 
other  church  mice,  and  that  they,  and  not  his 
friend,  had  found  the  bits  of  bread  and  cheese 
that  he  had  carefully  placed  on  the  little  ledges  of 
the  organ,  both  within  and  without. 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  Tom  himself  was  a 
church  mouse  as  much  as  if  he  had  four  legs  and 
a  furry  back,  and  lived  down  in  a  hole  and  gnawed 
hymn  books.  His  father  was  dead,  and  his  mother 
was  dead,  and  he  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  His 
mother  had  been  a  good  and  useful  woman,  and  a 
respected  member  of  the  church,  and  when  she 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  it  was  promised  her 
that  her  child  should  be  looked  after,  and  pro- 
vided for,  until  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  So 
while  he  was  very  small,  his  board  was  paid,  and 
he  was  sent  to  school;  but  within  the  last  year 
he  was  thought  able  to  earn   part  of  his  own  liv- 
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ing.  The  organ  boy's  family  was  going  to  leave 
town,  and  Tom  was  put  in  his  place,  which  made 
a  saving  to  the  church,  because  his  salary  went 
toward  paying  his  board.  He  did  himself  great 
credit,  too,  it  being  his  first  public  position,  and  he 
held  out  splendidly  against  the  bribes  offered  by 
some  of  the  boys  at  school,  and  refused  to  open 
the  church  doors  to  the  rascals  who  wished  to  ring 
the  bell  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  in  the  dead  of 
night  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  on  the  second  Independence  Day  of 
his  term  of  office,  he  did  not  prove  so  staunch 
against  besiegers,  and  Old  Norris,  the  sexton,  never 
has  known  to  this  day  how  the  boys  got  up  into 
the  belfry. 

Fourth  of  July  was  on  Monday  that  year,  and 
Tom  came  boldly  down  the  belfry  stairs  and  went 
out  of  the  church  front  door  Sunday  night,  but 
while  Norris  went  back  up  the  aisle,  to  blow  out 
the  pulpit  lights,  our  friend  crept  back  again  and 
went  up  with  two  cronies,  and  all  three  hid  them- 
selves, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  the  cobwebby 
organ-loft  and  up  the  belfry  stairs. 
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Such  a  pealing  as  the  old  bell  gave  three  hours 
later  !  They  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  hustled 
it  dreadfully,  first  one  and  then  another  tugging  at 
the  rope,  until  Bob  Larkin  was  overtaken  with  a 
perilous  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  noise 
of  firecrackers  and  the  light  of  bonfires  proved  so 
enticing  that  they  went  tumbling  down  the  crooked 
stairs  again,  and  let  themselves  softly  out  of  one 
of  the  well-fastened  windows  to  the  ground. 

But  I  must  assure  you  that  little  Lester  was  sel- 
dom found  fault  with,  and  besides  his  church 
duties  he  did  errands,  and  light  work  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  was  growing  up  fast,  and  almost  every 
dog  in  town  would  run  up  to  him  or  wag  its  tail 
when  it  saw  him,  and  he  whistled  at  the  canaries 
as  they  hung  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  or  patted 
the  horses'  noses,  and  gossiped  with  the  two  or 
three  wicked  old  parrots  who  had  long  since  lost 
their  claims  to  being  strangers  and  foreigners.  In 
short,  he  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and  was  always 
good  friends  with  them  —  and  I  suppose  this  was 
the  reason  he  had  become  so  particularly  intimate 
with  the  other  church  mouse. 


iqS'  the  church  mouse. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  tame  creature  ;  it  would  run  up 
his  jacket  sleeve  and  down  his  collar,  and  squeeze 
itself  into  the  smallest  possible  cracks  and  crevices, 
and  would  hide  away  in  an  instant,  and  puzzle 
Tom  astonishingly  while  he  tried  to  find  it,  and  then 
in  another  moment  it  would  appear  again,  with  its 
shining  little  black  eyes  looking  up  fearlessly  into 
his.  Tom  had  seen  it  peering  out  of  its  hole  one 
day,  as  he  blew  the  organ,  as  if  it  wished  to  inquire 
what  all  that  noise  was  going  on  about.  It  was 
very  young,  then,  and  had  not  learned  the  dangers 
of  trusting  human  kind,  so  when  Tom  found  some 
crumbs  in  his  pocket,  and  threw  them  down,  it 
darted  back  for  a  moment  into  its  shelter,  and 
then,  strange  to  say,  came  back  again  and  took 
possession  of  a  bit  of  gingerbread  which  had  fallen 
at  the  edge  of  its  door.  Next  Sunday  it  was  not 
to  be  seen,  but  it  found  the  fresh  crumbs  a  little 
later,  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  it  remembered 
Tom,  and  perhaps  it  didn't;  but  it  is  true,  at  all 
events,  that  in  course  of  time,  it  was  as  tame  as  he, 
and  one  was  no  more  afraid  than  the  other  was. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  a  friendship  grew  up  be- 
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tween  these  two  that  would  have  caused  great 
surprise  to  such  persons  as  are  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  a  mouse,  and  who  even  jump  upon  chairs 
and  shake  their  petticoats,  and  shriek  if  one  is  so 
much  as  spoken  of.  Tom  fed  his  mouse  gener- 
ously; you  could  not  say  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
and  have  meant  that  one.  He  really  kept  it  in 
great  luxury,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  bad 
habit  it  had  of  gnawing  the  leather  backs  of  the 
choir-books,  and  even  the  hymn-books  in  the  pews. 
It  had  travelled,  on  one  occasion,  as  far  as  the 
pulpit,  and  had  taken  a  sinful  nibble  at  the  cover 
of  the  great  red  Bible,  which  had  been  the  gift  of 
a  deceased  parishioner  a  great  many  years  before. 
This  was  so  very  small  a  nibble  as  to  be  unsus- 
pected—  for  the  morocco  was  very  dry  and  bitter 
to  the  taste  —  but  Sexton  Norris,  who  might  well 
play  the  character  of  church  cat,  at  last  discov- 
ered the  other  depredations,  which  were  also 
spoken  of  by  different  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  set  a  trap,  well  baited,  for  Tom  Lester's 
church  mouse. 

"  It's   them   Downing    childreUp"   said    the    old 
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sexton  indignantly.  "  One  would  think  that  they 
could  get  time  enough  to  eat  without  keeping  it 
up  all  through  meeting  time  ;  but  they  munch  candy 
and  sweet  stuff  straight  along — and  that's  what 
draws  the  mice  in,  plague  take  'em!  " 

So,  on  this  December  Sunday  morning,  while 
Tom  Lester  blew  the  organ,  and  played  with  his 
small  pet  by  turns,  his  heart  was  very  heavy,  for 
he  feared  as  he  strewed  the  bits  of  Nelly  Jacob's 
bread  on  the  floor,  and  watched  the  quick  creature 
whisk  them  away,  that  it  might  be  the  last  time  he 
would  ever  have  the  mouse  for  company.  He  was 
a  lonely  boy  —  and  would  have  loved  a  real  home 
dearly  if  he  had  had  one  —  and  since  he  was  only 
a  boarder  and  a  pensioner,  and  a  church  mouse, 
he  took  his  bits  of  homelikeness  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  And  as  he  had  opened  the  door  that 
morning  at  the  foot  of  the  belfry  stairs,  his  heart 
had  sunk  at  the  sight  of  a  great  old-fashioned 
mousetrap  all  ready  for  service  on  the  second 
step.  It  seemed  a  cruel  thing  to  make  war  against 
so  tiny  and  defenseless  a  creature,  and  Tom  racked 
his   brains   to   think    how  he   could   save   it  from 
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destruction,  while  he  hated  Old  Norris  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever. 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  and  before 
the  sermon  began,  Tom  heard  the  minister  ask 
that  the  contribution  which  was  to  be  taken  up 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  had  been  in- 
curred in  shingling  and  painting  and  decorating 
the  old  church,  might  be  a  very  generous  one ; 
indeed,  he  hoped  it  might  be  the  last.  Also 
those  persons  who  were  ready  to  hand  in  their 
money  subscriptions  for  a  Christmas  supper  might 
do  it  that  day,  envelopes  having  been  provided  in 
the  pews. 

Presently  there  was  a  clinking  of  silver  in  the 
plates  as  the  deacons  went  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  and  Tom  could  hear  it  where  he  sat,  and  he 
Wondered  if  he  should  have  as  much  money  when 
he  grew  up,  and  what  he  should  do  with  it,  and 
what  was  likely  to  become  of  him  anyway.  He 
wished  that  he  belonged  to  somebody,  like  the 
other  fellows.  He  wondered  what  he  should  do 
about  that  mouse-trap,   for  it  was  the  kind  that 
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chokes  and  kills  —  a  trap  to  be  dreaded  and 
feared. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  hide 
away,  and  then  after  Old  Norris  had  gone  home,  to 
take  the  bait  from  the  trap,  and  get  out  of  the 
window  afterward,  as  he  had  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  church  dutifully 
for  the  evening  service,  and  as  he  came  early,  he 
had  time  to  pick  out  the  piece  of  cheese,  and 
the  wire  caught  his  fingers  and  hurt  them,  which 
made  him  all  the  more  intent  upon  marring  the 
sexton's  plot. 

The  service  went  on  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Norris 
had  good-naturedly  put  the  lantern  half-way  up 
the  stairs  to  make  it  pleasanter  for  Tom.  The 
lights  in  front  of  the  organ  shone  through  the 
pipes,  and  made  long  stripes  of  brightness  and 
shadow  on  the  unfinished  wall  behind.  Just  be- 
fore service  began  Norris  put  his  head  inside 
the  door  and  called  our  hero  in  a  loud  whisper, 
and  told  him  to  mind  his  steps  coming  down,  for 
there  was  a  trap  he  was  going  to  set  in  the  aisle 
after  church  was  over.     Tom  could  hardly  keep 
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himself  from  laughing  aloud  —  that  bungling  Old 
Norris !  —  and  here  there  was  a  minute  of  silence, 
while  the  noble  sexton  held  his  trap  up  to  the 
light  and  found  the  cheese  was  already  gone. 
Tom's  spirits  rose  as  he  heard  the  grumble,  and 
thought  that  his  mouse  was  safe  until  next  day,  at 
any  rate.  Perhaps  he  could  damage  the  spring 
so  that  it  would  not  catch  !  But  just  as  this  wise 
thought  flitted  through  his  mind,  he  heard  the 
door  shut,  and  when  he  snatched  his  first  chance 
to  go  down,  he  found  the  sexton  had  taken  the 
trap  away. 

The  boy  grew  sleepy,  and  was  glad  when  the 
last  hymn  was  sung  and  he  could  go.  Often 
the  organist  and  even  Old  Norris,  had  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  come  down  from  his  dusty  corner 
while  the  sermon  was  preached  ;  but  there  was 
a  sense  of  freedom  there  which  could  not  be 
enjoyed  in  the  pews.  As  he  descended,  having 
left  a  good  store  of  bread,  and  the  stolen  bit 
of  cheese,  beside  a  piece  of  apple  for  his  small 
defendant.  Old  Norris  stopped  him,  and  asked  him 
to  wait  a  minute.      There  was  often  some  help 
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needed  about  closing  the  church,  and  Tom  went 
inside  the  inner  door  to  seat  himself  in  the 
back  pew  to  get  out  of  the  cold. 

The  minister  tarried  to  speak  with  some  people 
who  waited  for  him  as  he  came  down  the  aisle, 
and  last  of  all  the  sexton  stopped  him. 

"  I  don'  know  what  the  folks  will  say,"  announced 
Norris,  in  his  odd,  gruff  voice.  "  I  don'  know's 
we  could  do  any  better,  neither.  It's  the  collec- 
tion money  that  was  took  up  this  forenoon. 
Deacon  Tasker  always  carries  it  off,  and  counts  it 
over,  and  sees  to  it;  but  you  may  remember  he 
was  called  out  o'  meeting  just  toward  the  end 
o'  the  sermon.  I  stopped  here  a  while,  thinking 
likely  he'd  be  back  after  it,  but  I  didn't  see  noth- 
ing of  him,  and  I  wanted  to  get  home  to  dinner, 
so  I  just  unfastened  the  little  cupboard  under  the 
pulpit,  and  set  the  plates  in  there,  top  of  the  com- 
munion chist.  I  didn't  want  the  charge  of  it  — 
you  know  I  always  keep  one  ke}^,  and  the  deacon  the 
other  —  in  case  of  fire  or  anything.  I  s'pose  there's 
no  need  to  do  anything  about  it  ?  I'll  open  the  door 
in    two    minutes,   and   get    it   out,  if   you  say  so. 
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Mis'  Tasker's  mother  lays  very  low.  I  s'pose  you 
know  all  about  it  ?  She  had  an  ill  turn  this  morn- 
ing, somebody  was  saying.  I  don't  think  likely 
the  deacon  means  to  come  back  to-night;  it's  quite 
a  ways  to  Plainfields  these  short  days.  But  per- 
haps you'd  better  take  the  money  ? " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  tired  minister,  shivering  all 
this  time  in  the  open  doorway.  "  It'll  be  as  safe 
as  the  bank,  and  you  can  remind  the  deacon  of  it, 
or  bring  it  to  me  if  he  isn't  home  by  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Tom  heard  all  this,  but  nobody  noticed  him  — 
indeed  the  sexton  almost  forgot  him,  and  then  was 
savage  because  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the 
trap.  "You  just  stop  here  five  minutes  whilst  I 
step  across  the  road  for  a  bait  of  cheese,"  he  said; 
"  I  promised  I  would  see  to  those  pesky  mice." 
But  when  the  old  man  returned  he  was  hardly 
surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  Tom.  The  outer  door 
was  shut  as  if  he  had  been  tired  of  waiting  and 
had  run  away.  Norris  had  been  delayed ;  his 
wife  had  gone  to  watch  with  a  sick  neighbor,  and 
after  scolding  a  litde  while  he  put  the  cheese  in  its 
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place  in  the  trap,  and  after  he  put  that  instrument 
of  vengeance  on  the  floor  in  the  broad  aisle,  he 
scuffed  about  —  the  honest  old  fellow  !  —  blowing 
out  the  lamps  one  after  another,  until  the  church 
was  dark,  and  then  he  took  his  lantern  and  locked 
the  door  and  went  away  home.  The  fires  in  the 
great  stoves  at  the  back  of  the  church  were  burn- 
ing low —  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  them  to 
quietly  fade  into  ashes. 

Tom  listens  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  organ 
loft.  It  is  very  dark,  and  the  church  seems  very 
large  and  empty ;  it  is  not  half  such  good  fun 
alone  as  it  was  with  the  other  boys  for  company 
on  a  summer  night.  But  he  thinks  of  the  mouse's 
danger,  and  goes  bravely  down  into  the  aisle  and 
feels  about  all  the  way  along,  and  wonders  if  he 
will  have  to  hunt  in  all  the  pews,  and  stops  as  he 
hears  a  footfall  outside  in  the  street,  and  then 
suddenly  his  one  foot  strikes  the  trap  and  he  hears 
it  spring,  and  laughs  softly  as  he  picks  it  up  and 
again  steals  away  the  bit  of  cheese.  He  goes  back 
again  and  throws  it  up  into  the  organ-loft,  and 
thinks  with  joy  how  angry  Norris  will  be  and  what 
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a   good    breakfast    the    tame     mouse    will    have ; 
and    then    he    goes    to    the    window    from    which 
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he  can  step  out  to  the  top  of  the  low  horse  sheds. 
The  window  is  fastened    ti2:ht  and  close.      He 
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feels  it  carefully  after  he  has  pushed  and  pulled 
and  shaken  it,  and  finds  that  the  careful  old  sexton 
has  nailed  some  slips  of  wood  alongside,  and  has 
made  it  fast  against  the  winter  weather.  The 
church  is  built  on  a  hillside,  and  the  other  windows 
are  all  high  from  the  ground. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  all  night, 
and  after  being  perfectly  sure  he  was  going  to  cry, 
Tom  told  himself  that  it  would  be  warm  enough, 
and  he  could  be  let  out  in  the  morning,  and  after 
considering  the  situation,  he  went  up  into  the  sing- 
ers' seats  where  the  benches  were  wide  and  well 
cushioned,  and  laid  down  with  his  head  on  his  arm, 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  until  presently  he  suc- 
ceeded. If  he  had  not  been  such  a  lonely  little 
fellow  he  would  have  been  missed.  Sometimes 
he  spent  the  night  where  he  had  been  boarded  in 
his  early  childhood;  so  each  household  thought 
he  was  with  the  other,  and  neither  missed  him. 

While  he  slept  there,  the  church  growing  colder 
and  colder,  and  the  starlight  glistening  brighter 
and  brighter  on  its  frosted  windows  that  winter 
night,  Tom  dreamed  about  the  mouse-trap,  and 
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thought  he  heard  it  snap  and  catch  his  small  pet  in 
its  firm  hold.  He  started  up  and  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  The  strange  bluish  light  of  the 
great  square  windows  was  very  awful,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  snapping  of  the  trap  seemed  to  go  on. 
Then  he  was  wide  awake,  and  found  that  the  noise 
was  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  he  wondered  if  the 
boys  had  come  to  let  him  out.  No  ;  it  was  some- 
body breaking  the  panes.  He  heard  the  glass 
shiver  and  fall  inside,  and  he  listened  until  he 
heard  voices  whispering. 

What  could  robbers  want  in  that  empty  church  ? 
He  wondered  more  and  more,  and  for  answer  he 
remembered  the  little  closet  under  the  ponderous 
old  pulpit,  with  the  chest  of  quaint  old  solid  silver 
which  some  rich  man  had  left  the  First  Parish  when 
he  died  a  hundred  years  before.  Tom  had  seen 
part  of  it  taken  out  and  set  in  order  a  great  many 
times.  And  beside  the  contribution  money  was 
there  in  the  two  plates,  as  Old  Norris  had  left  it. 
He  wished  he  were  in  the  organ-loft,  but  the  door 
to  the  stairway  opened  and  shut  with  a  whine. 

This  is  what  he  does  :    He  waits  until  the  two 
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men  on  their  evil  errand  creep  in  at  the  broken 
window  and  go  up  the  aisle  with  a  muffled  lan- 
tern that  seems  to  leak  a  little  light  as  it  is 
carried  along.  Then  Tom  pulls  off  his  shoes  and 
leaves  them,  and  half  slides  down  the  few  steps  from 
the  singers'  seats,  and  along  the  aisle  to  the  open 
pew  door,  and  scrambles  out  carefully  through  the 
window,  making  only  one  click  as  he  does  it.  The 
thieves  stop  in  their  work,  but  presently  say  to 
each  other  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass  falling  from 
the  sash,  and  go  on  prying  open  the  little  door. 

And  Tom  is  running  down  the  street.  He  pulls 
this  door-bell  and  that ;  in  a  very  few  minutes  he 
has  waked  up  John  Fastnet  and  Henry  Dennett, 
and  two  or  three  others,  and  has  told  his  story, 
and  they  dress  in  a  hurry,  and  take  a  pistol  if  they 
have  one,  and  are  out  in  the  street,  and  before 
long  a  small  company  of  strong  men  are  in  the 
old  meeting-house  and  up  the  broad  aisle,  and  the 
thieves  are  caught.  As  for  Tom,  he  has  been 
running  about  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  frightened 
enough,  and  at  last  his  feet  are  so  cold  he  thinks 
of   his   shoes,  and  after  the  robbers   have  fought 
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and  been  mastered,  he  goes  into  the  church  and 
comes  out  again  with  his  shoes,  sees  what  else  is 
to  be  seen,  and  then  goes  home  to  bed. 

But  in  the  morning  he  is  well  remembered,  and 
is  almost  afraid  at  first  to  tell  why  he  was  in  the 
church,  but  at  last  is  made  to  confess  about  his 
dear  church  mouse,  and  some  of  the  listeners 
laugh,  but  one  kind-hearted  man,  whose  grand- 
father it  was  who  gave  the  silver,  makes  up  his 
mind  to  look  after  the  lonely  boy.  and  so  Tom  has 
won  a  good  friend  by  his  night's  work. 

There  is  something  else  to  be  said  after  I  have 
told  you  about  a  suit  of  clothes  that  the  ladies  of 
the  Sewing  Society  made  for  Tom  that  winter  — 
even  to  the  pocket  handkerchief  and  as  many  stock- 
ings as  if  he  were  a  centipede  —  and  that  is  he  was 
sent  to  the  best  school  in  town  bv  ]\Ir.  Duncan,  and 
promised  a  place   in  his  office  later  if  he  did  well. 

The  mouse  was  an  object  of  great  interest  that 
winter,  and  people  insisted  upon  going  up  into 
the  organ  loft  to  see  it.  but  it  was  frightened  away 
by  so  much  attention.  Tom  fed  it  and  teased  it 
out  of  its  hole  when  he  could,  but  at  last  it  came 
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no  more,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  found  its  life 
very  dull,  and  longed  for  constant  society  and 
daily  provision  of  something  beside  hymn-book 
covers.  So  it  strayed  out  of  the  open  door  on  a 
spring  evening,  and  now  follows  the  dangerous 
career  of  a  ravaging  house  mouse. 

Just  at  that  time  Tom  became  the  proud  owner 
of  a  puppy,  so  he  missed  his  former  playmate  less 
than  one  would  suppose  —  though  tlie  puppy  be- 
haved disgracefully  the  only  time  it  was  ever 
taken  to  the  organ-loft,  for  it  whined  every  minute 
while  Tom  blew  the  organ  for  the  voluntary  —  and 
caused  great  amazement  in  the  congregation. 


THE  BASKET  BUSINESS. 

A  VOICE  came  out  of  the  dusk,  from  the  corner 
•*■  ^  by  the  big  base  burning  stove.  "  Oh  dear,  I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  make  some  money  ! " 

Sounds  natural,  doesn't  it  ?  Or  did  you  never  hear 
a  boy  wish  the  same  thing  in  almost  the  same  words  ? 
Jack  Brownell  wanted  the  money  as  he  never  had 
wanted  anything  before  in  his  life,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  want  was  eating  a  hole  in  him  somewhere  —  what 
the  poets  call  being  devoured  by  desire.  Never  felt 
anything  like  it  in  your  life,  did  you  ?  Nor  you,  nor 
you,  who  stand  listening  ? 

Jack  wanted  a  knife,  three-bladed,  warranted  real 
Wostenholme ;  one  that  would  keep  an  ^^.gt  when 
you  had  ground  it  and  finished  it  on  the  oil- 
stone, and  wouldn't  force  you  to  be  whetting  it  up 
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and  going  over  to  Andrew  Pate's  grindstone  every 
other  day  of  your  life ;  and  he  wanted  subscription  to  a 
juvenile  magazine  —  no  names  mentioned  —  and  a  pair 
of  water-proof  boots  that  he  could  walk  right  through 
a  mudpuddle  with,  and  never  interrupt  his  ideas  and 
put  him  out  by  having  to  walk  round  it.  Boots  above 
his  knees,  with  cavalry  tops,  so  he  could  wade  from 
home  to  the  post-office  when  the  snow  broke  up  in 
floods.  Boots  you  could  hunt  in  all  day  in  the 
marshes  and  never  wet  the  toes  of  your  socks.  Yes, 
and  he  wanted  —  deep  down  in  his  soul  he  coveted  — 
a  shot-gun,  Sherman's  make,  silver  mounted,  with  a 
hunting-bag  and  ammunition  —  much  as  a  pound  of 
powder — and  three  boxes  of  caps,  and  a  bag  of  shot. 
Then  what  good  times  down  the  creek  Saturdays 
shooting  at  a  mark,  or  peppering  an  unlucky  rabbit 
if  it  ran  right  in  the  way  of  the  bullet!  Jack  rolled 
over  and  groaned  at  thought  of  the  gun;  and  to 
think  too,  that  he  had  only  sixty-nine  cents  toward 
this  vision  of  happiness,  and  not  the  least  idea  how 
to  make  any  more.  Tim  Lewis  had  the  job  of  sweep- 
ing the  schoolroom  and  clearing  the  snow  off  the 
steps  that  winter,  and  he  was  to  get  three  dollars  for 
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it;  and  Gobright  had  fifty  cents  a  week  for  getting 
up  early  and  leaving  the  hot  buckwheat  cakes  at 
breakfast  to  build  a  fire  in  the  Bridge  School  ;  but 
there  wasn't  any  chance  for  Jack.  He  wished  he 
could  happen  on  some  buried  treasure,  or  find  some 
Indian  relics  and  sell  them,  Levi  Hayward  found  an 
Indian  arrowhead  and  stone  pipe  when  he  was  plow- 
ing, and  the  professor  gave  him  three  dollars  for 
them  for  the  college  cabinet.  Jack  gave  another 
sniff  and  fling  at  thought  of  it. 

"  Jack,  what  ails  you  ?  "  asked  his  mother  from  her 
mending,  noticing  the  boy's  trouble  at  last. 

Jack  groaned,  turning  over  on  his  back  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  like  a  crusader  on  a  tomb.  "  I  wish 
there  was  money  on  every  bush.  I  wish  I  could  go 
somewhere  and  steal  a  whole  lot.  Yes,  I  do.  When 
I  went  for  the  carpet  binding  down  to  the  store,  they 
were  counting  over  the  cash,  and  piles  of  it  lay  on 
the  desk,  and  it  looked  so  good  I  just  hated  the 
sight  of  it  because  I  couldn't  have  any.  I  had  to 
just  start  and  run  all  the  way  home.  Seemed  as  if 
I'd  Aave  to  steal  in  a  little  more." 

"  Don't   talk   that  way,  Jack,"    said    his    mother 
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gently,  knowing  how  the  sight  of  such  things  strikes 
to  a  boy's  heart  sometimes,  and  yet  glad,  because 
temptation  run  away  from  is  not  likely  to  ever  get 
hold  of  him. 

"  If  you  want  some  money,  why  don't  you  go  to 
work  and  make  some  ? " 

"  Yes,  why  don't  I  ?  "  in  a  tone  of  injury ;  "  make 
it  doin'  sums,  or  pull  it  out  the  fire,"  with  fine  scorn. 
"  How'd  /make  it  ?  " 

"  You  might  set  up  in  business,"  said  his  mother 
meekly. 

Ho!  yes,  he'd  set  up  in  business  —  set  up  with  a 
jayhawk  and  a  ground  squirr'l  for  partners.  H'mph ! 
Sniff! 

"You  might  take  a  partner  with  money,"  suggested 
his  mother  again,  quietly.  "Belmont,  or  Astor,  or 
Vanderbilt,  or  Charley  Higgins,  the  town  skinflint 
and  money-lender."  He  wasn't  particular  either, 
any  of  'em  !  'mph  !  sniff.     Two  sniffs. 

"  If  I  could  find  a  boy  willing  to  work,  and  get  up 
mornings  and  step  around  spry  and  smart,  and 
that  wouldn't  let  the  hens  run  away  with  a  good  thing 
when   he   had   it   in    his    teeth,   I    might    take   him 
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for  a  partner,"  said  the  mother,  taking  in  another 
yard  or  two  of  red  yarn  in  her  needle.  Boys'  heels 
do  eat  up  yarn  dreadfully.  "Just  take  this  sock, 
Johnn}',  and  ravel  out  the  top  while  I  darn  the  other, 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  a  boy  I  knew." 

So  Jack  sat  up  and  pushed  the  desperate  hair  out 
of  his  face,  and  fell  to  work,  for  when  his  mother 
said  "  I'll  tell  you  something,"  it  grew  interesting, 
and  he  forgot  to  growl  and  object  that  it  was  girls' 
work  to  wind  yarn,  as  some  boys  do.  I  don't  mean 
these  boys  who  read  this  story,  but  some  other  boys. 
Probably  you  never  heard  one  say  so.  While  the  old 
sock  was  deftly  raveled  and  wound,  Mrs.  Brownell 
told  about  Tom  Getchell. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country  one  summer  while 
you  were  a  baby,  there  used  to  come  around  twice  a 
week,  a  lame  boy  with  a  little  cart  of  notions.  He 
had  confectionery  such  as  everybody  loves — fig  paste 
and  chocolate  drops,  old-fashioned  cream  candy  that 
melts  in  the  mouth,  molasses  candy,  big  Salem  Gib- 
raltars,  and  real  jujube  paste,  which  you  don't  find 
nowadays,  all  fresh  and  pure  and  well-made.  You 
can  imagine  that  was  the  thing  to  draw  the  pennies 
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right  out  of  schoolchildren's  pockets,  and  older  per- 
sons liked  the  taste  of  Tom  Getchell's  nice  candies. 
Beside  he  had  such  an  assortment  as  you  find  at  the 
confectionery  counter  of  a  depot  stand  —  fresh  figs  in 
the  season,  oranges  and  lemons,  popcorn-balls  in 
papers,  maple  sugar  and  flagroot,  licorice  sticks,  and 
in  one  small  box  some  writing-paper,  pens  and  pen- 
cils, just  to  accommodate  people  who  wanted  a  sheet 
of  paper  once  or  twice  a  year,  when  they  had  to 
answer  a  letter.  We  were  half  a  mile  from  the  stores, 
and  there  were  but  two  shops  in  the  little  country 
place  anyhow,  and  it  was  a  welcome  sight  to  spy 
Tom's  cart  toiling  up  the  hill  with  its  load  of  sweet 
and  fresh  juicy  oranges.  He  was  sure  to  leave 
something  at  every  house  on  the  way,  for  the  men 
and  girls  in  the  shoe  factory  saved  their  lunch  money 
to  buy  of  him,  and  the  Irish  women  spared  a  cent  to 
buy  a  pink  popcorn-ball  for  the  babies,  and  Miss 
Lucinda  Foster  across  the  road  liked  to  have  a  few 
Gibraltars  to  give  the  children  when  they  ran  in  to 
see  her,  and  her  big  brother  William  liked  to  find  a 
ripe  fig  or  a  burnt  almond  in  the  drawer  when  he 
looked  for  his  spectacles.     You  used  to  know  Tom, 
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and  begin  to  dance  and  shout  as  soon  as  you  saw  the 
cart,  and  cry  if  it  did  not  hurry  round  soon  enough 
to  suit  your  lordship ;  and  you  started  more  than 
once  to  run  away  and  follow  the  wonderful  load  all 
over  thie  world.  Tom  was  an  orphan,  and  had  taken 
up  the  business  of  earning  his  own  living  two  years 
before.  He  had  travelled  the  road  twice  a  week  all 
the  pleasant  weather,  and  people  who  knew  him  said 
he  had  earned  his  clothes  and  had  three  hundred 
dollars  put  away  in  bank." 

"  Three  hundred  dollars,"  said  Jack,  his  eyes 
widening  ;  "  don't  I  wish  I  had  it !  " 

"  Suppose  you  work  for  it  then,"  said  his  mother. 
"  Now  I  will  give  you  fifty  cents  to  start  with  if  you 
choose  to  stock  a  basket  and  go  round  Saturday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons,  and  see  what  you  can  do 
about  selling  things.  You  and  I  will  be  partners  ;  or, 
I  will  be  a  silent  partner,  with  my  money  in  the  busi- 
ness but  no  share  in  the  active  management.  You 
will  be  the  head  of  the  firm  and  I'll  be  the  '  Co.'  " 

The  head  of  the  firm  didn't  act  as  if  he  meant  to 
stand  on  his  dignity  very  much,  for  he  was  dancing 
an  Indian  war  dance  round  the  sitting-room,  ending 
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by  standing  on  his  hands  with  his  feet  in  the  air. 
The  "  Co."  threaded  her  needle  with  more  red  yarn, 
and  smiled  at  the  performance. 

"Three  hundred  dollars  saved  up,"  Jack  went  on, 
counting  up  his  future  gains.  "  I  can  have  a  bicycle, 
and  a  new  suit  and  a  camera,  a  magic  lantern  and 
'The  Boys'  Own  Wonderful,'  and  a  gun  and  a  pair  of 
carrier  pigeons,  and  a  writing-desk  and  lots  of  pink 
paper  with  silver  letters,  and  a  bottle  of  Florida 
water  that  smells  sweet  to  put  on  my  hair,  and  a 
game  of  authors  and  a  three-pound  box  of  candy,  and 
—  why,  mother,  I  can  have  every  single  thing  in  the 
world  I  want !  "  and  Jack  stood  on  his  hands  again 
by  way  of  expressing  his  feelings. 

"  You  have  to  earn  your  money  first,"  his  mother 
said ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you,  not  one  cent  is  to  be  spent 
till  you  have  gained  the  dollar  of  your  money  and 
mine  you  take  for  capital.  I  can't  afford  to  let  you 
lose  my  money  or  your  own.  You  will  have  to  make 
that  dollar  to  pay  yourself  back,  and  another  dollar  to 
buy  more  things,  before  you  touch  a  penny  for  any- 
thing else.  Bring  me  the  little  old  grocery  book  and 
the  pencil,  and  let  us  begin  things  in  shape."     So  Jack 
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brought  the  old  passbook  which  had  several  blank 

leaves  left,  and  Mrs.  Brownell  had  him  write  down  in 

his  best  hand  the  memorandum  of  the  agreement. 

"  John  Brownell  and  Mary  Brownell,  partners,  Feb.  6th,  1880. 
Each  put  in  fifty  cents'  share  in  basket  business.  |i.oo.  No 
money  to  be  taken  out  by  either  partner  till  the  capital  is 
doubled.     Then  share  and  share  alike." 

Jack  liked  the  sound  of  the  last  sentence,  which  he 
had  heard  in  a  contract  for  the  letting  of  his  father's 
forty-acre  lot.  He  would  have  liked  to  start  out  sell- 
ing then  and  there,  but  he  had  no  stock,  and,  he 
reflected,  not  even  a  go-cart.  "Where  shall  I  get  a 
wagon,"  he  asked  disconsolately. 

"Your  wagon  will  have  to  be  a  basket,  Jack,"  his 
mother  said,  "and  you  needn't  worry  about  that  till 
you  have  the  things  to  put  in  it.  Jack,  I  declare,  it 
isn't  fair.  I  shall  have  to  furnish  half  the  capital  and 
all  the  experience  for  this  firm,  right  along." 

"Why  isn't  it  fair?  "  cried  Jack,  flushing. 

"  Why,  the  rule  is  in  partnership  that  one  man  finds 
the  money  and  the  other  the  experience,  and  in  two 
years  the  first  one  has  the  experience  and  the  other 
man  has  the  money.  I  shall  want  good  interest  if 
I'm  to  find  money  and  experience  too." 
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"  Shall  we  have  Gibraltars  ? "  Jack  asked  anxiously. 

"I  suppose  so,  for  it  wouldn't  be  a  boy's  basket 
without.  I  think,  Jack,  I'll  write  to  your  aunt  Frances 
in  the  city,  and  ask  her  to  buy  the  things  for  us.  A 
dollar  will  go  so  much  farther  there  than  here." 

Jack  got  up,  went  to  the  secretary,  and  brought 
paper,  pen  and  ink  to  his  mother  beseechingly.  "  Now 
do  write  at  once,"  he  said,  "  because  you  know  I  am 
no  good  at  waiting,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never 
last  anyhow  till  that  basket  is  full  and  walking  off 
with  me  behind  it." 

So  his  mother  laughed  and  wrote  the  letter  to 
aunt  Frances  in  Boston,  and  the  next  week  the  post- 
master handed  Jack  a  box  with  ten  cents'  postage  to 
pay,  which  took  the  last  of  his  sixty-nine  cents,  for  he 
spent  eight  cents  for  candy  and  one  cent  for  chewing- 
gum  to  support  nature  under  the  stress  of  waiting, 
on  the  strength  of  the  fortune  he  was  going  to  make. 
What  is  nine  cents  to  a  man  who  has  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  bank  in  the  future  ?  for  Jack  had  counted  that 
money  and  laid  it  out  so  many  times  he  felt  as  if  he 
must  certainly  have  made  it  twice  over. 

That  dreadful  mother  of  his  would  not  let  him  open 
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the  box  till  after  school,  and  he  had  split  the  wood 
and  fed  the  hens  and  nailed  up  the  slats  of  the  fence, 
for  she  knew  that  hens  and  wood-house  would  have 
no  more  of  Jack  after  that  wonderful  box  was  open. 
Then  with  the  room  snug  and  warm,  curtains  down 
and  the  table  clear,  he  might  bring  out  the  box. 
Aunt  Frances  had  rather  enjoyed  making  the  most  of 
the  Brownells'  dollar,  and  had  quite  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  business.  First  under  the  tissue  paper 
came  half  a  dozen  confectionery  hearts,  three  white 
and  three  pink,  melting,  sugary  things,  not  burning 
with  peppermint,  or  bitter  with  lemon,  but  with  no 
flavor  save  that  of  their  own  sweetness.  I  used  to 
think  such  hearts  were  the  dearest  things  in  the 
world,  and  children  like  them  just  as  well  now,  I 
fancy.  Then  came  a  pound  of  mixed  candies,  which 
took  more  of  Jack's  money,  and  was  all  of  large  fig- 
ures which  would  sell  at  a  cent  apiece.  Next  some 
tangerine  oranges  of  delicious  flavor,  which  as  rarities 
were  to  be  marked  five  cents  each.  Then  some  cards 
of  small  pearl  buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  which 
Jack  sniffed  at.  That  boy  had  a  variety  of  sniffs, 
and  could  find  one  to  suit  almost  any  occasion  ;   and 
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as  he  seemed  to  think  that  creation  could  have  been 
improved  if  he  had  put  a  hand  to  it,  you  can  imagine 
he  kept  them  all  in  use.  Then  came  one  of  these 
queer  wire  things  you  have  seen  to  scour  kettles  with- 
out scraping  and  trouble ;  then  a  paper  of  very  long 
needles,  and  extra  large  tape  needles,  and  some  rolls 
of  yellow  hair-pins  which  looked  like  gold,  for  putting 
up  fair  hair  without  showing  in  it  as  black  ones  do, 
and  some  silver  pins  which  would  look  pretty  in  dark 
hair,  some  soft  pins  for  hair  crimping,  at  two  cents  a 
pair,  and  lastly  a  funny  little  cap  of  soft  russet 
leather,  with  an  elastic  strap  to  it.  Then  it  was  Mrs. 
Brownell's  turn  to  look  curious,  for  she  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  "It  must  be  tlie 
'little  old  man  dressed  all  in  leather'  has  lost  his 
nightcap,"  said  Jack. 

"Aunt  Frances  writes  that  these  sheep-skin  things 
are  a  new  invention  called  stocking  protectors,  to 
slip  on  boys'  heels  to  keep  the  sock  from  wearing. 
She  says  you  can  use  this  for  a  sample  in  taking  or- 
ders, and  she  will  send  them  as  fast  as  you  want,  and 
that  mothers  are  likely  to  want  a  good  many  of  them." 

Jack  didn't  more  than  half  like  the  idea  of  going 
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round  with  such  a  pack  of  girl's  things,  as  he  scorn- 
fully said,  but  the  mother  overruled,  and  he  was 
started  off  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  with  directions 
to  begin  work  the  other  side  of  the  town.  He  w^ent 
across  the  river  to  the  Mayo  house,  where  there  were 
three  big  girls  with  snapping  black  eyes  and  cardinal 
ribbons,  and  old  lady  Mayo  opened  the  door  at 
Jack's  knock.  "D-d- do  you  want  to  buy  anything 
to-day  ?  "  Jack  asked  in  an  agony  of  bashfulness. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  do,"  said  the  old  lady  very 
deliberately.  "  You  look  like  a  young  fellow  to  be  in 
business  ;  what  you  got?" 

"Want  any  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  milliners' 
needles .'' "  Jack  stammered,  trying  to  recollect  what 
his  mother  had  told  him  to  say. 

"No,  I  don't  want  any  of  them.  Got  any  trousis 
buttons  ? " 

Not  one  had  Jack,  of  brass  or  black  or  tin.  He 
felt  mortified  away  down  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  to 
think  he  should  have  forgotten  such  an  essential 
thing  as  trousers  buttons.  The  old  lady  was  going  to 
shut  the  door  on  a  very  mortified,  wretched  boy,  when 
Clarinda,  the  3'oungest,  came  running  down-stairs. 
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"Who  is  it,  ma?"  she  said,  and,  "Oh,  what  you 
got  ?  "  catching  sight  of  the  basket.  "  Jack  Brownell's 
gone  into  business,  ma.     Girls,  come  down  !  " 

And  she  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  any  cardinal 
ribbon  or  elastic  braid,  or  any  worsted  needles,  for 
she  didn't  want  to  go  across  the  river  to  the  store  for 
one  that  afternoon.  iVnd  the  other  girls  came  down, 
and  Jack  had  to  show  everything  to  each  one,  and 
there  was  looking  and  comparing,  and  Amanda 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  any  watch-cords,  or  small 
spools  of  embroidery  silk,  or  any  darning  cotton, 
which  of  course  he  hadn't.  And  they  bought  a  pair 
of  crimping  pins,  and  two  sugar  hearts,  and  Mrs.  Mayo 
bought  a  dozen  of  pearl  buttons  because  they  were  so 
cheap. 

Next  place  the  baby  had  the  measles,  and  the 
mother  wouldn't  let  Jack  in  the  house.  Next  was  an 
old  man  reading  a  paper  and  lonesome.  He  invited 
Jack  in,  asked  him  fifty  questions  about  himself  and 
his  parents,  poked  in  his  basket,  bought  a  stick  of 
barley  candy,  and  gave  Jack  a  red  apple.  Next 
place  Jack  sold  more  candy  and  two  milliners' 
needles,  and  he  began  to  look  with  more  respect  on 
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his  feminine  goods  when  he  found  how  well  they 
sold.  Next  place  the  woman  was  mending  stockings, 
with  a  big  basketful  beside  her.  "Well,  now,"  she 
said,  when  she  saw  the  "protectors,"  "'pears  to  me 
I'd  ought  to  have  a  pair  o'  them  things  right  away. 
Jest  the  thing  for  savin'  'his'  socks,  ain't  they?" 
And  she  made  Jack  promise  to  bring  her  the  sample 
pair  if  his  mother  would  let  him,  that  very  night. 
"She  wasn't  going  to  mend  any  more  socks  if  that 
little  invention  was  going  to  help  it." 

Then  he  met  a  party  of  the  boys  on  the  bridge, 
and  this  he  had  been  dreading  all  the  afternoon,  for 
he  knew  they  would  want  him  to  treat,  and  worry 
him  if  he  did  not.  His  mother  had  told  him  what  to 
do  and  say,  and  he  faced  them  bravely. 

"He-up,"  sang  out  one  who  peeped  into  the  basket 
as  he  went  by.  "Jack,  can't  you  give  us  a  treat? 
Here,  boys,  make  him  stand  treat,"  and  "treat," 
*'  treat,"  rang  on  all  sides. 

"  I'll  treat,  boys,  when  I've  got  my  business  started. 
If  you  want  anything  in  my  line,  you'll  get  more  for 
your  money  here  than  you  would  at  the  bank.  Ever 
see  any  Gibraltars  that  size,  Joe  Emory?" 
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As  the  candies  were  very  large  and  of  good  .flavor, 
the  joke  took,  and  the  boys  bought  a  couple  of 
cents'  worth,  all  the  money  they  had  in  the 
crowd.  Two  or  three  asked  Jack  to  trust  them  for 
more. 

''  Strictly  cash  business,  boys,  and  I've  got  to  keep 
my  credit  good.  Can't  have  any  notes  out,  or 
accounts  running.  When  I  can  see  my  way  ahead 
better,  I'll  talk  about  credit."  And  then  he  was  off 
as  quickly  as  he  knew  how  to  go  without  run- 
ning. 

He  got  fairly  through  his  afternoon  business,  took 
three  orders  for  the  heel  protectors,  which  mothers 
seemed  to  think  were  just  what  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  children's  stockings  from  wearing  out.  Carrie 
Fox  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  bring  her  some  crewels 
to  match  samples  which  she  gave  him,  and  Jack 
remembered  to  tell  his  mother  everything  which  peo- 
ple wanted  that  he  hadn't  got.  She  wrote  down  a 
list  of  them  to  help  in  making  the  next  order.  A 
week  from  that  day  Jack  had  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  candy  left,  and  the  list  of  things  to  be  ordered  and 
the  account  in  the  little  old  grocery  book  read  thus : 
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Sold.    Almonds,  candied  walnuts,  etc 

$  -30 

Sugar  hearts      .... 

.06 

Blonde  hair-pins,  at  loc.  a  paper 

•30 

Silver  hair-pins,  at  loc.  a  paper 

.20 

4  dozen  pearl  buttons,  at  loc 

.40 

5  tape  needles  at  5c 

•25 

6  papers  hooks  and  eyes  at  5c 

.30 

I  wire-pot  cleaner 

•IS 

I  stocking  saver 

•25 

$2.41 

Things  to  be  ordered  :  Trousers  buttons,  brass, 
silvered,  black,  2  sizes ;  coarse  red  machine  silk  for 
stitching;  linen  bobbinet  braid  ;  watch-cords;  mend- 
ing cotton  ;  elastic  braid ;  Java  canvas,  red  and 
blue ;  crochet  needles,  extra  polished ;  peacocks' 
feathers  ;  orange  cream  drops  ;  rush  baskets  ;  Japan- 
ese fans  ;  Easter  cards  ;  Princeton  basket. 

Aunt  Frances  had  enough  to  do  to  fill  that  order, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  Jack  and  his  mother  put  the 
$2.41  into  the  business,  and  the  next  month  a  crisp 
new  $10  bill  went  into  the  savings  bank,  beside  the 
$5  for  fresh  stock. 

Jack  has  bought  a  new  basket,  and  begins  to  think 
he  doesn't  care  so  much  for  the  bicycle,  and  feels  as 
if  he  could  exist  without  the  camera.  The  silver- 
mounted  shot-gun  has   lost  its    charms  beside   Ben 
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Phinney's  plain  rifle  which  shoots  better,  and  which 
is  offered  for  sale  at  $30.  But  Jack  sent  to  Mr.  Vick 
privately  for  a  new  selection  of  flower  seeds  to  sur- 
prise his  mother,  and  has  decided  that  the  sitting- 
room  wants  a  new  carpet,  and  his  books  need  a  new 
walnut  case. 


HOW  PHILIP  SULLIVAN 
DID  AN  ERRAND. 

BANG,  bang^  hang  I  went  Philip  Sullivan's  ham- 
mer,  as  he  pounded  on  his  sled  "  Chain  Light- 
ning." "  Chain  Lightning  "  had  needed  mending  ever 
since  last  winter,  but  Phil  had  concluded  not  to  touch 
it  till  "  just  before  the  snow  came." 

"  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off  until  to- 
morrow." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  north  wind  suddenly 
puffed  up  a  midnight  storm,  and  Master  Phil  was 
awakened  one  morning  by  the  shouts  of  the  six  Dyke 
boys,  who  were  coasting  merrily  down  "  Sullivan 
Hill." 

Phil  was  out  of  bed  in  a  twinkling.  Ten  o'clock 
found  him  still  working  fiercely  on  "  Chain  Light- 
ning," his  glue-pot  simmering  before  the  fire  in  com- 
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pany  with  his  father's  best  chisel  and  his  mother's 
machine  oil-can. 

The  shouts  of  the  Dyke  boys  still  resounded  ;  and 
not  only  their  jubilation  but  that  of  forty  more  coast- 
ers drove  Phil  nearly  frantic. 

With  all  his  might  Phil  worked  on,  and  "  Chain 
Lightning  "  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  it  might  hold 
its  own  even  among  newer  sleds,  when  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  library  opened  softly,  and  fair-haired 
Rosabel,  Phil's  sister,  appeared  on  the  threshold.  At 
the  same  moment  an  opposite  door  flew  open  with  a 
jerk,  and  there  stood  Rosabel  "  done  in  sepia,"  as  it 
were ;  little  brown  Kate,  Rosabel's  twin-sister. 

Phil  glanced  up,  and  then  became  more  than  ever 
absorbed  in  his  work.  There  was  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion on  the  twins'  faces.  Phil  instantly  recognized 
it.  "  The  errand  cast  of  features,"  he  grimly  called 
it. 

"  Phil,  dear,"  began  Rosabel. 

"Phil,  dear,"  echoed  Kate. 

Phil  handled  a  screw-driver  dextrously. 

"  Phil,  dear,  will  you  please  run  over  to  the  station 
and  see  if  my  new  skates  have  come  by  the  twelve- 
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o'clock  train  ?  Go  Avhen  the  cars  are  due,  won't 
you  ?  '' 

"  And  Phil  dear/'  chimed  in  Kate,  "  can't  you 
manage  to  go  into  the  city  to-day  and  call  for  a  roll 
of  music  which  is  to  be  left  for  me  at  Hale  and  Mc- 
Pherson's  ?" 

Now  could  anything  be  more  trying  to  the  temper 
of  the  average  youth  than  requests  like  these,  made 
under  the  existing  circumstances  ?  Perhaps  some  of 
us  may  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  forgive  Phil  for  an- 
swering with  a  certain  touch  of  asperity  : 

''  Don't  '  Phil  dear  '  me  I  I'm  not  going  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  I'm  not  going  to  the  city,  and  —  " 

Ba7ig.  bang,  hang !  the  hammer  expressed  the  rest 
of  his  sentiments. 

Rosabel  arched  her  eyebrows,  and  mildly  withdrew. 

Kate  tarried  to  wheedle  the  enemy  a  bit.  and.  that 
failing,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  boys  ought  never 
to  have  been  created.  Departing  she  closed  the  door 
with  more  force  than  was  strictly  needful,  and  left 
Phil  alone. 

That  individual  worked  on  in  an  injured  and 
pfloomv  frame  of  mind. 
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"  Mean  enough  in  them  to  be  forever  nagging  me. 
Mean  enough  in  me  not  to  get  their  skates  and 
music." 

It  was  hard  for  Phil  to  decide  which  was  the  greater 
wretch,  himself  or  Kate.  Rosabel,  he  concluded, 
could  never  be  a  "  blot  on  the  earth,"  whatever  she 
did.  It  was  Rosabel  who  had  helped  him  write  his 
composition  on  "  Spring ;  "  it  was  Rosabel  who  knit 
his  mittens  ;  it  was  Rosabel  who  never  shirked  her 
share  of  the  stirring  when  they  made  molasses  candy. 

The  remembrance  of  Rosabel's  virtues  haunted 
Phileven  after  "Chain  Lightning"  was  in  order,  and 
he  was^ shooting  down  "Sullivan  Hill,"  lying  prone 
on  his  sled,  with  his  legs  waving  in  the  air. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that  when  his  elder 
brother  Will  came  hastily  up  the  hill  and  offered  him 
five  cents  if  he  would  carry  a  bundle  to  a  store  next 
the  railway  station  (you  see  that  Phil  was  regarded 
as  the  family  errand  boy),  he  condescended  to  saun- 
ter in  that  direction.  Not  that  he  cared  for  the  pen- 
nies, although  he  accepted  them  as  a  token  of  broth- 
erly esteem. 

He  even  quickened   his  pace  as  a  shrill   whistle 
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sounded  in  the  distance,  and  ended  by  racing  up  to 
the  depot  just  as  the  twelve-o'clock  train  stopped. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  about  Rosabel's  skates. 

"  Ask  the  man  in  the  express  office  —  perhaps  they 
came  on  an  earlier  train,"  suggested  Fred  Rodman, 
who  was  standing  on  the  platform.  "  I'll  keep  your 
sled  for  you.  Or,  see  here,  just  slip  the  rope  through 
this  iron  ring  on  the  rear  car." 

Phil  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  leaving  his  sharp- 
shooter tied  with  a  slip-knot,  went  into  the  express 
office. 

The  man  in  the  express  office  had  never  heard  the 
proverb  concerning  "a  place  for  everything;"  or,  if 
he  had,  knowing  it  was  not  among  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, felt  under  no  obligation  to  heed  it.  He 
remarked  that  "  somebody  had  said  something 
about  some  skates  .being  somewhere,"  and  went 
fumbling  among  boxes  and  bundles,  exclaiming  alter- 
nately, "Hi!  here  they  be,"  and  "Ho!  no  they  ain't.' 

At  last,  just  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  queer-looking 
package,  and  was  next  to  sure  that  here  were  the 
skates,  the  engine  bell  rang,  there  was  a  slight  scurry 
outside,  and  the  train  began  to  move. 
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Phil  was  out  of  the  depot  in  a  flash. 

"  Stop !  "  he  cried ;  but  the  locomotive  paid  no 
heed. 

Slowly  past  the  platform  glided  the  cars,  pulling 
"  Chain  Lightning  "  behind. 

Almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  Phil 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  sled  and  grasped  its  rope. 
To  his  horror  the  slip-knot  suddenly  tightened,  and 
"  Chain  Lightning "  was  firmly  fastened.  Every 
moment  the  train  quickened  its  speed. 

I  should  not  dare  to  tell  the  rest  of  this  story,  were 
it  not  true.  I  am  not  "making  it  up."  It  really 
happened. 

The  sled  hung  on  the  car.  Phil  Sullivan  clung  to 
the  sled.  Do  you  suppose  he  would  lose  "  Chain 
Lightning  ?  "     Not  he. 

Faster  and  faster  —  faster  and  faster  still  —  dashed 
on  the  train.  Over  the  sleepers  bounded  "  Chain 
Lightning."  To  this  side,  to  that,  it  swayed  madly. 
Phil's  grasp  never  slackened.  On  they  rushed.  Phil 
dared  not  roll  off  the  sled  now  lest  he  should  be 
killed.      It   seemed   no   less   certain   death   to   stay 
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The  engine  gave  short  panting  breaths,  as  if  it 
were  frightened,  itself,  at  the  trick  it  was  playing 
the  boy. 

A  kindly  tree  stretched  out  a  limb,  but  tried  in  vain 
to  rescue  Phil.  The  sled  bounded  far  less  now  as 
the  train  whizzed  along.  The  runners  were  half  an 
inch  from  the  ground.  Held  by  its  strong  rope,  the 
sharp-shooter  was  like  a  small  tail  to  a  big  kite. 
Cinders  flew  —  the  cars  flew  —  "  Chain  Lightning  " 
flew  —  Phil  flew.     (I  am  telling  you  the  truth.) 

It  seemed  to  our  friend  as  if  he  had  been  rushing 
through  space  ever  since  he  was  born.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  come  millions  of  miles.  Would  this  awful 
ride  never  end  ?  Phil's  fingers  were  numb,  so  tightly 
did  they  clasp  "  Chain  Lightning's  "  edge.  He  saw 
stars  before  him. 

And  now  thump  !  himp  I  bump  !  thump  !  "  Chain 
Lightning"  was  knocking  the  sleepers  once  more. 
It  mi^ht  have  occurred  to  Phil  that  he  could  hardly 
bear  this  sort  of  travelling  much  longer  had  not  his 
brain  been  too  dizzy  to  do  much  thinking. 

Presently,  after  another  small  eternity,  with  a  final 
shriek  the  locom.otive  drew  up  in  the  city  depot. 
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An  hour  later  Philip  Sullivan  entered  the  paternal 
mansion.  Never  a  word  did  he  say  in  regard  to  the 
black-and-blue  spots  which  dotted  him  from  head  to 
foot,  not  yet  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  mention  that 
every  bone  in  his  body  had  an  especial  and  separate 
ache. 

"  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  into  town,"  he  re- 
marked carelessly.  "  Here's  your  music,  Kate. 
Your  skates  will  probably  come  to-morrow^,  Rosabel." 
"Well,  you  are  a  dear,"  began  Kate,  looking  up 
from  her  crocheting.  But  before  she  could  finish 
there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  in  rushed 
Fred  Rodman.  As  he  caught  sight  of  Phil,  his  eyes 
and  mouth  opened  wdde,  and  he  stared  for  a  full 
minute. 

At  last,  "  Aren't  you  dead  ?  "  he  gasped. 
"  Pho  !  "  said  Phil  loftily.      "  I've  as  much  right  to 
be  living  as  you,  sir." 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Fred.  "I  was  over  to  the 
post-office  when  the  whistle  blew,  and  came  out  just 
in  time  to  see  you  off,  and  I  raced  most  of  the  way 
to  the  city  after  you,  and  then  I  turned  round  and 
raced  back  to  tell  your  folks  !  " 
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"  Pho  !  "  said  Phil  again. 

We  will  pass  over  any  family  discussion  of  the  inci- 
dent ;  but  within  an  hour  one  half  of  the  boys  in  town 
were  relating  to  the  other  half  the  stor}'  of  Phil  Sulli- 
van's ride.  To  be  sure  the  versions  differed,  and  to 
this  day  some  of  the  lads  a  little  out  of  Phil's  own 
circle  are  convinced  he  went  to  town  on  the  cow- 
catcher, and  other  some  believe  that  he  rode  all  the 
way  under  a  car,  sitting  on  a  brace  between  the 
wheels. 

But  that  evening,  Phil  much  bruised  and  battered, 
yet  whole  in  every  limb,  told  to  a  select  few  the  full 
particulars  of  his  journey;  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  I  have  here  narrated  them. 


GRANNY. 

OHOO,  shoo  there  !  Ah,  worse  luck  to  yez  !  An' 
it's  peckin'  me  tomatties  ye'd  be  afther,  is  it? 
Be  off  wid  ye,  the  whole  botherin'  Granny's  lot  of  ye  ! " 
And  Mrs.  Bridget  O'Toole  shook  a  dilapidated  broom 
fiercely  at  Granny's  innocent-looking  flock  of  hens, 
and  drove  them  into  the  little  enclosure  where  they 
belonged. 

Then  she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  house  to 
get  her  breath,  looking  at  her  neat  garden  and  heap- 
ing bad  opinions  upon  the  marauders  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  destroy  it. 

"Ah!"  she  continued  sagely,  wagging  her  head, 
"  a  quare  world  it  is,  and  a  quare  family  is  the 
O'Tooles  !  "  With  this,  her  favorite  bit  of  generali- 
zation, Mrs.  O'Toole  went  back  to'her  kitchen;  but 
she  knew  very  well  that,  "  quare  "  as  the  O'Tooles 

were,  many  of  their  more  pretentious  neighbors  in 
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the  village  a  mile  away,  might  be  improved  by  imita- 
ting some  of  the  qualities  of  that  humble  family. 

Granny's  hens  were  indeed  a  great  trial  to  her 
daughter-in-law ;  but  so  wonderfully  did  they  thrive 
and  multiply  under  Granny's  watchful  care,  that  they 
were  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  that  dear 
old  lady ;  and  when  Bridget  would  lose  her  patience 
Granny  would  hear  her  out,  and  then  say  with  the 
slyest  of  winks,  and  the  mellowest  of  brogues,  "  But 
I  notice  that  ye  liked  the  dress  purty  well,  Bridget, 
me  dear,  that  I  bought  ye  with  me  egg-money,  an'  ye 
all  seem  to  relish  a  roast  of  thim." 

Which  was  true,  and  no  doubt  the  reasons  why 
the  O'Tooles  were  so  completely  dominated  by 
Granny's  hens,  that  even  the  daily  breakfast  had 
come  to  consist,  out  of  deference  to  them,  almost 
invariably  of  "  hasty  pudding,"  a  dish  relished  alike 
by  both  parties  ;  and  when  the  family  had  withdrawn 
from  the  table,  Granny,  beaming  and  clucking,  would 
make  her  way  out  to  her  pets  with  the  abundant 
residue. 

"Ah,  Speckle,  me  darlint,  an'  where  was  ye  the 
night  ?      Bridget  '11  have  the  head  off  ye  for  spindin' 
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ye  time  in  her  garden  !  An'  Rid  Top,  ye  old  rascal ! 
were  ye  at  the  tomatties  the  day?  Ye  Greedy!  give 
ye  chillern  some,  an'  git  along  wid  ye  !  An'  ye  little 
yeller  beauties  !  to  think  o'  so  many  o'  ye  gettin'  out 
o'  ye  shells  so  foine  an'  hearty !  *' 

The  serving  up  of  the  family  breakfast  earlier  was 
almost  as  interesting  as  Granny's  administration  of 
the  remainder  to  the  hens.  Mr.  Dennis  O'Toole, 
her  son,  had  inherited  the  politest  of  manners  from 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  butler  in  a  great  house 
over  in  the  old  country,  and  he  waited  upon  his  fam- 
ily with  the  utmost  ceremony. 

"  An'  what  will  the  Granny  take  for  her  breakfast  ? " 
Mr.  O'Toole  was  in  the  habit  of  inquiring^  as  though 
the  subject  were  a  highly  complicated  one,  and 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  answers.  At  the  same  time 
he  flourished  his  ladle,  and  regarded  his  mother  with 
a  smile  of  deferential  interest. 

"  Mush  an'  milk,  af  it  plaze  ye,  Dennis  me  son," 
Granny  would  reply  with  her  silvery  brogue. 

"Biddy,  me  love?" 

"  Mush  an'  milk  in  coorse  !  "  Biddy  had  little 
admiration   for    the    grand    ways    of   her   husband. 
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"  Terry,  me  boy,  an'  how  is  it  with  ye  the  mornin'  ?  " 

"  Mush  an'  milk,  sir,  af  ye  plaze." 

"  An'  Norah  honey,  what  will  ye  have  ?  " 

"  Mush  an'  milk,  sir,  plaze  ye." 

And  so  on  until  all  were  helped  in  due  order. 

But  "moild  "  as  was  the  father,  and  "  sinsible  "  as 
was  the  mother,  it  was  to  Granny's  lap  the  culprit 
always  fled  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  scene  of 
some  gay  roguery ;  and  it  was  into  Granny's  ear  that 
they  poured  daily  a  recital  of  the  trials  and  adventures 
of  each  individual  little  O'Toole,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  there  were  eight  of  them  !  and  when 
the  day  was  ended,  and  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  the  eight  little  O'Tooles  came  trooping  in  for 
supper  and  bed,  while  Dennis  rested  by  the  fire,  and 
Bridget  bustled  more  softly  than  usual  about  the  room, 
it  was  Granny's  silver  voice  which  related  to  them  some 
marvellous  stor}^,  giving  them  glimpses  into  beautiful 
paradises  outside  their  own  poor,  besmirched  little 
world.  Sometimes  the  story  would  be  of  the  exqui- 
site fairy  Erina,  who  waved  a  wand  and  a  green 
island  rose  from  the  depths  and  settled  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  "  the  same  bein'  called  Ireland,  me  dears, 
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at  the  prisent  day  ;  "  sometimes  it  was  of  the  noble 
giant  Ap  Tolladin,  the  founder  of  the  kingly  house 
of  O'Toole  ;  but  oftener  the  story  was  of  the  charming 
and  unfortunate  Princess  of  Kilcannel,  who,  after 
being  hunted  from  her  father's  kingdom,  and  treated 
with  exasperating  cruelty — one  feature  of  her  torture 
being  an  enforced  existence  for  weeks  at  a  time  upon 
a  diet  of  toads  and  mushrooms  —  was  finally  rescued 
and  restored  to  her  possessions  by  a  brave  and  hand- 
some knight,  in  whose  society  she  enjoyed  all  man- 
ner of  blessings  forever  after.  This  story  Granny 
related  to  one  child  or  another  almost  every  day  of  her 
life. 

One  afternoon  when  Terry  was  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  he  was  trudging  along  the  highway  in  a  doleful 
mood,  because  he  could  not  go  to  school.  A  maiden 
lady  who  kept  house  by  herself  in  the  village  near 
Terry's  home,  had  that  day  opened  a  "select  school," 
and  as  there  was  no  other  in  the  place  just  then, 
nearly  all  of  Terry's  mates  were  going.  Terry  had 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  too;  but  Dennis 
had  answered  sadly : 

"Spade  it  as  hard   as  I  can,  me  boy,  it's  little 
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enough   we   can  get  to  ate,  let  alone   the   larnin'." 

Terry  knew  that  his  father  spoke  the  truth,  so  he 
had  quite  given  up  the  idea,  and  was  plodding  home- 
ward from  the  village  with  a  package  of  nails,  where- 
with to  make  coops  for  some  of  Granny's  expected 
broods,  when  he  suddenly  met  the  teacher  face  to 
face.     Terry's  eyes  filled  with  tears  the  minute. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  boy  } "  asked  the  teacher, 
who  was  odd,  but  kindly. 

Terry  paused  to  sob  a  bit,  for  the  sympathizing  tone 
had  filled  his  heart  full  to  overflowing ;  then  added  : 

"  Nothin'  much,  mum  !  " 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  teacher  peremptorily. 

"  Nothin'  "  —  with  a  great  swallow  of  salt  tears  — 
"  only  —  I  can 't  go  to  school." 

"  Do  you  keep  hens  ?  "  inquired  the  teacher  with 
apparent  irrelevance.  She  knew  something  about  the 
O'Tooles,  and  she  did  not  keep  hens  herself. 

Terry  beamed  all  over  with  a  vague  sense  of  en- 
couragement. 

"  Granny  does." 

"  Well,  bring  me  an  egg  a  day,  and  you  can  come 
to  school." 
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Terry  went  home  hop-skip,  sure  of  Granny's  help ; 
and  every  day  he  carried  an  egg  to  school,  and 
learned  far  more  than  its  worth,  while  Granny  — 
Granny  was  the  happiest  little  Irish  woman  in  the 
world,  to  think  that  she  could  do  something  to  make 
a  "  gintleman  "  of  her  pet. 

Terry  grew  tall  and  strong  very  fast,  and  at  sixteen 
could  do  a  man's  work,  and  earn  almost  a  man's 
wages,  and  take  care  of  his  own  schooling  evenings. 
Granny's  hens  were  housed  now,  thanks  to  Terry's 
skill,  in  a  regular  palace  which  stood  on  a  knoll  be- 
hind the  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  village  of 
ornamental  coops.  In  fact  a  good  many  improve- 
ments had  been  made  all  about  the  modest  O'Toole 
dwelling.  This  had  originally  consisted  of  two  rooms 
below  and  a  "  loft  "  above,  which  was  roughly  par- 
titioned into  two  dusky  chambers. 

Granny  had  always  slept  in  a  curtained  little  bed 
in  her  own  special  corner  of  the  western  and  larger 
room  below,  which  served  also  for  parlor,  dining-room 
and  kitchen  ;  but  now  an  "  ell  "  had  been  built  on 
one  end  of  the  little  house,  and  the  lower  of  the  two 
nice  rooms  thus  added  was  fitted  up   by  Terry  for 
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Granny,  and  Granny  alone ;  for  the  bond  between 
Terry  and  Granny,  who  had  made  a  "gintleman  "  of 
him,  waxed  stronger  year  by  year. 

At  a  distance  of  only  a  few  rods  from  the  O 'Toole 
cottage,  though  somewhat  below  it,  ran  a  broad  deep 
brook,  a  mild,  inoffensive  little  stream  in  ordinary 
weather,  but  quick  to  rise  and  overflow  its  banks 
whenever  a  steady  rain  saturated  the  neighboring 
hills.  Still  as  a  narrow  meadow  stretched  a  little 
below  and  on  the  other  side,  there  was  usually  plenty 
of  room  for  the  water  to  spread,  so  that  no  damage 
had  ever  come  from  it  to  the  O'Tooles. 

Shortly  after  their  house  had  been  repaired  and 
enlarged,  however,  and  when  they  were  beginning  to 
regard  it  as  a  more  precious  possession  than  ever  be- 
fore, an  elm-tree  of  enormous  size  fell  across  the 
broad  brook  just  above  the  little  meadow,  and  was 
allowed  to  lie  there  ;  and  more  than  once  they  had 
thought  seriously  of  possible  danger  from  the  great 
bridge  above,  which  was  old  and  very  rickety.  If 
the  bridge  should  go  down  when  the  water  was  high, 
and  lodge  against  the  tree  and  thus  dam  the  stream, 
the  whole  force  of  the  current  would  be  turned  toward 
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their  own  little  house  ;  and  though  it  had  a  little 
meadow  beyond  it  also,  the  worst  results  might  fol- 
low. To  be  sure  the  highway  commissioners  had 
reported  that  a  new  bridge  was  needed  at  that  place ; 
but,  as  in  most  small  villages,  there  was  delay  upon 
delay,  for  the  "  town  fathers  "  are  slow  to  act  in  such 
cases.  What  were  the  cosey  O'Tooles  to  them,  or 
the  small  amount  of  travel  over  this  particular  by- 
road, that  they  should  build  a  new  bridge  before  the 
old  one  had  actually  tumbled  down  ? 

One  night  after  it  had  been  raining  hard  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  sunshiny  stalwart  young  Terry  came 
in  very  wet,  and  looking  uncommonly  sober. 

"  The  old  bridge  is  a-shakin'  like  the  ager,"  he 
said  savagely. 

Biddy  began  a  sharp  tirade  about  the  ''select  men," 
but  Granny  knitted  silently  away  as  usual.  Terry 
came  and  stood  by  her,  and  stroked  her  soft  hair, 
still  a  satiny  brown. 

"  If  it's  to  coom,  it'll  coom,  Terry,  me  boy,"  she 
said  brightly.  "  I  belave  everythin's  for  the  best, 
an'  I'll  go  to  bed  to-night  as  aisy  as  ever.  Besides," 
smiling   upon    the    pride    of    her    heart,    "  what    a 
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stout  boy  is  here  to  take  care  of  the  old  Granny ! " 

Her  reassuring  words  made  Terry  feel  a  great  deal 
calmer,  and  indeed  it  affected  all  of  them  comforta- 
bly, for  they  relied  much  on  Granny's  sweet  wisdom, 
believing  her,  in  fact,  to  be  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  saints ;  and  the  family  retired  only  a 
little  later  than  usual. 

As  the  rain  poured  harder  and  harder  on  the  roof 
above  his  head,  however,  Terry  could  not  help  get- 
ting up  and  half-dressing  himself.  Then  feeling  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  his  fears,  he  threw  himself  back  upon 
the  bed,  and  lay  there  listening. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  distant  crackling  noise,  and 
presently  a  swish  of  water  different  from  the  steady 
dashing  and  roar  of  a  moment  before.  At  that 
instant  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door;  a  man 
shouted  outside : 

"  One  pier's  gone  from  the  bridge  !  It'll  be  down 
in  ten  minutes !  Get  over  your  meadow  to  high 
land,  and  be  quick  about  it !  " 

Terry  woke  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sprang 
down-stairs  at  a  bound.  His  mother  met  him,  dressing 
as  she  spoke. 
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"  Here's  the  babies,"  she  said,  running  back  to  the 
bed  and  bringing  the  two  youngest  children  to  him. 

With  but  a  single  blanket  around  them,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  house,  and  across  the  meadow. 

Crack,  crack,  thud  !  Into  a  whirlpool  din  of 
waters  went  the  bridge  ;  and  just  as  Terry,  with  his 
frightened  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  his  heels, 
reached  "  high  land,"  they  knew  that  the  timbers  had 
reached  the  old  elm,  and  that  the  stream  was  dammed 
just  as  they  had  often  foreboded ;  for  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  suddenly 
let  loose  below  and  all  about  them.  Ah !  the  dear 
cabin  must  go  !  Terry  turned  in  silence,  to  meet  the 
remainder  of  the  family  struggling  up  the  knoll. 

It  was  a  chilly  night  in  fall,  and  pitchy  dark, 
though  it  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  Dennis  had 
caught  up  the  lantern  in  his  terrified  flight,  and  had 
matches  in  his  pockets,  so  that  soon  they  were  able 
to  see  a  little,  and  to  count  up  the  shivering  little 
group.  Eight  children,  father  and  mother —  so  far,  so 
good  ;  but  where  —  why,  where  was  Granny  ! 

"  O  father ! "  cried  Terry,  "  how  could  you  leave 
her  asleep  when  you  knew  I  had  the  babies  ?  " 
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Dennis  wrung  his  hands,  and  silently  heaped  male- 
dictions upon  his  own  head.  The  children  wept  and 
howled,  for  how  could  they  live  without  Granny  ? 
And  even  Biddy  broke  into  a  high  Irish  lament. 

Suddenly  from  the  window  which  was  toward  them 
of  their  little  home,  the  window  of  Granny's  room, 
beamed  a  light. 

Granny  was  awake,  then,  and  so  far  safe  and  sound. 
They  saw  her  raise  the  curtain,  saw  her  moving 
about  briskly  and  peering  out,  and  then  they  all  saw 
her  sit  down  beside  the  window.  They  could  not  see 
her  face,  but  they  knew  that  it  wore  the  same  smile- 
like calm  as  ever. 

"  Take  care  of  yeselves  now,"  said  Terry,  pulling 
his  hat  down  a  little  more  firmly  upon  his  head,  and 
turning  toward  the  seething  flood  that  covered  the 
acre  and  a  half  between  him  and  the  little  house. 
*'  I'm  off  for  Granny." 

Biddy  threw  her  arms  up  with  a  shrill  cry.  She 
was  "  shure  he'd  be  did,  stone  did,  by  the  time  he  got 
safe  there  !  " 

But  the  children  applauded.  It  seemed  a  simple 
enough  thing  to  them  for  Terry  to  wade  over  to  the 
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house,  and,  though  they  had  never  heard  the  story  of 
the  old  Anchises,  to  bring  Granny  over  on  his 
shoulders.  They  did  not  know  that  the  water  was 
already  as  deep  in  many  places  as  Terry  was  high,  and 
that  if  a  piece  of  the  solid  old  bridge  timbers  which 
were  whirling  down  stream  one  by  one,  should  strike 
him,  that  he  would  float  away  as  dead  as  the  timbers 
themselves  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  Terry  did  not  stop 
to  tell  them. 

He  simply  shut  his  teeth  tight,  and  waded  in.  By 
the  light  of  the  lantern  they  could  see  him  out  a  little 
way  ;  then  the  darkness  took  him  in,  and  there  were 
ten  minutes  of  suspense,  in  which  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  thunder  of  the  waters,  sounded  more 
terrible  than  ever;  at  least  to  Dennis  and  Bridget. 

Then  the  wind  brought  them  a  faint  "halloo!" 
Next,  in  front  of  the  light  that  streamed  from  Gran- 
ny's window,  a  dark  figure  was  visible  by  Granny's 
side.     Terry  was  safely  over. 

"  Oh,  but  he'll  never  get  the  Granny  safely  across 
there!"  groaned  Dennis.  "A -plague  on  me  ould 
rheumatism  that  I  couldn't  go  with  the  b'y." 

"Terry'll    manage,"    said    little    Norah    shrewdly. 
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*' Terry's  as  strong  as  a  horse,"  she  continued  wisely. 
But  in  her  heart  even  Norah  was  anxious,  and 
they  held  their  breaths,  and  shiveringly  paced  about 
on  the  knoll.  The  little  ones,  wet,  and  cold,  and 
sleepy,  at  last  began  to  cry  vehemently,  and  to 
demand  dry  clothes.  Biddy  tried  to  hush  them  ;  but 
at  last,  feeling  the  babies  shiver  in  her  arms,  she  de- 
cided to  get  them  to  the  nearest  neighbor's,  a  mile  on 
to  the  north,  put  them  to  bed,  and  then  return  herself. 
As  she  hurried  away,  she  and  they  all  heard  from  the 
house  the  sound  of  rapid  and  vigorous  pounding.  In 
a  moment  it  had  stopped.  What  was  Terry  doing.? 
In  fact,  Terry  was  taking  down  the  front  door  for  a 
raft.  The  water  was  already  up  to  the  doorstep, 
and  rising  every  instant.  So  while  Granny,  wrapped 
up  and  ready  for  flight,  with  all  the  valuables  that 
she  could  carry  fastened  firmly  to  her  clothes,  sat 
placidly  in  her  chair  crooning  an  old  Irish  song, 
Terry  with  a  few  stout  strokes  had  the  door  off,  and 
soon  Granny  was  balancing  on  it  out  on  the  water  ; 
the  clothes-line  was  wound  around  it,  and  over  her 
lap,  with  plenty  of  it  in  her  hands  to  hold  on  by. 
She  had  gathered  together   a  pile   of   blankets  and 
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clothing,   and   Terry  heaped    them    up    around  her. 

"  Ah,  me  hins ! "  groaned  Granny  tenderly. 
'"  Don't  ye  belave,  Terry  dear,  that  one  coop  could 
get  on  behint  me  here  ?" 

Terry,  the  boy  that  Granny  had  educated  with 
"  an  egg  a  day,"  couldn't  resist  such  an  appeal  as 
that.  He  waded  around  to  the  hen-coops,  securing 
Granny's  craft  meanwhile  to  a  window  casement, 
brought  back  the  best  coop  of  hens,  established  it 
as  Granny  had  suggested — with  a  bend  of  the  clothes- 
line—  and  then  he  set  out  on  the  perilous  return 
voyage,  pushing  his  unwieldy  craft  before  him  when 
he  could,  pulling  it  by  the  clothes-line  when  he 
couldn't  push  it,  and  when  he  came  to  a  deep 
place,  swimming  with  it  against  his   "upper"   side. 

The  water  grew  deeper.  Suddenly  the  lantern 
unaccountably  disappeared  from  the  knoll  —  it  had 
gone  with  Bridget  and  the  babies  —  and  Terry  had 
no  longer  any  idea  whither  they  were  tending.  The 
loud,  steady  rush  of  the  broad  river  into  which  the 
brook  emptied  in  full  view  from  the  O'Toole  cottage, 
sounded  ominously  near. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  passed,  it  seemed  to  Terry 
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as  though  he  had  been  wading  for  a  whole  day,  and 
as  though  he  might  as  well  give  it  up  altogether, 
excepting  for  Granny's  courage  and  calmness. 

"  Let  the  raft  go,  Terry,  me  boy ! "  she  had  said, 
observing  his  exhaustion,  and  pausing  in  telling  a 
story  with  which  she  was  beguiling  the  way.  "  The 
old  Granny  has  lived  her  day,  an'  she's  ready  to  go." 

"  Not  without  yer  boy.  Granny,"  said  Terry, 
between  hard  breaths. 

At  that  instant  the  dim  star  of  light  in  the  little 
cabin  which  had  been  drifting  very  fast  to  the  south 
of  them,  went  out,  and  their  last  beacon  was  gone. 
They  knew  then  —  Granny  as  well  as  Terry  —  that 
the  water  had  crept  in  and  overturned  the  little 
stand  on  which  they  had  left  it  burning.  Even 
Granny  gave  a  long,  quivering  sigh.  Terry  tugged 
and  tugged.  He  could  not  speak,  for  not  only  was 
he  strained  and  tired,  but  he  was  very  sick  at  heart. 

Suddenly  he  felt  that  tho  rain  was  ceasing, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  clouds  broke  a  little, 
and  it  grew  lighter.  A  knoll  in  the  meadow  scraped 
the  raft,  and  Terry  sprang  upon  the  small,  but 
precious  Ararat,  keeping  tight  hold  of   his  swaying 
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charge  meanwhile,  and  clinging  to  a  stout  young 
tree  which  perhaps  a  kind,  foreseeing  Providence 
had  planted  directly  on  top  of  the  knoll. 

Terry  could  almost  have  cried,  great  stout  fellow 
that  he  was,  sitting  there  in  the  shallows  on  the 
knoll,  clinging  to  the  tree,  dripping  wet  from  top 
to  toe,  sore  and  tired  to  the  last  degree,  his  home 
gone,  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  watery  grave  at  last, 
for  the  dear  old  Granny  and  himself,  and  the 
precious  "hins." 

But  the  moon  began  just  then  to  make  its  presence 
known,  and  after  a  moment's  struggle  with  the  flying 
clouds,  shone  out  clear,  and  full,  and  bright.  The 
tempest  was  evidently  over,  and  Terry's  heart  began 
to  come  back  to  him. 

"  Hooray,  Granny  !  "  he  cried  with  a  crazy  laugh. 
"  Here  we  are !  We'll  sail  a  few  steps  further, 
and  if  we  can't  get  on,  we'll "  come  back  here. 
We  can  hold  out  here,  if  we  can't  anywhere  else." 

Granny's  teeth  were  chattering  with  the  cold,  but 
she  went  on  cheerfully  with  her  discourse. 

"  And  thus  it  was  with  the  beautiful  princess. 
■  Alack,  me  lord,'  she  said,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  purty  cheeks,  '  I'm   no   ungrateful  to  ye. 
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I'll  not  forget  how  in  the  darkness  an'  the  storm  ye 
stood  by  me.' " 

"An'  I  niver  understood  it  so  well  before,"  said 
Terry,  putting  his  face  up  close  to  the  dear  old 
story-teller's,  to  see  just  how  she  looked  once  more. 

The  wind  blew  her  soft  hair  about  her  forehead, 
but  the  blue  eyes  were  shining  underneath,  and  the 
kind  old  lips  were  smiling  as  they  had  always  smiled 
on  Terry  ever  since  he  could  remember. 

Again  he  shouted  to  his  father,  and  this  time  he 
heard  a  faint  response  ;  but  it  was  far  up  the  stream, 
and  as  cloud  after  cloud  blew  by,  and  the  wild  moon 
lighted  up  the  scene  more  brilliantly,  Terry  could  see 
that  the  knoll  on  which  they  rested  was  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  wide,  swift,  lonely  river  itself,  and  that  a 
few  steps  further  would  have  taken  him  far  beyond 
his  depth,  and  have  consigned  both  himself  and 
Granny  to  certain  death. 

Having  now  got  his  exact  bearing,  and  the  rain 
having  subsided,  Terry  struck  out  boldly  for  a  shore. 
The  family  came  running  along  the  bank  to  meet 
him,  and  a  great  shout  burst  from  all  the  shivering 
group  as  Terry  with  his  raft  slowly  made  the  land. 

The  hens  were  clucking,  and  the  cocks  were  crow- 
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ing ;  the  blankets  and  wraps  had  mostly  fallen  off  in 
the  struggle  with  the  waters,  but  Granny,  with  her 
soft  locks  blowing,  and  the  water  dripping  from  her 
soaked  clothes,  sat  placid  and  unruffled  amid  the 
tumult,  though  she  was  shaking  with  the  cold. 
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I  HAVE  before  me 
the  diary  of  a  boy  ; 
one  who  lived  a  gen- 
uine boy  life  in  the 
country,  hunting, 
fishing,  reading  a 
little,  making  things 
with  tools,  as  boys 
do,  going  away  now 
and  then  for  a  holiday,  going 
berrying,  helping  mother,  riding 
the  old  mare  to  plough,  dropping 
corn  in  planting  time,  raking  after 
the  cart  in  haying,  helping  to  dig  the  potatoes  and 
husk  the  corn,  running  of  errands,  going  to  nvH. 
I  know  the  history  of  his  daily  life  from  these 
little  books  almost  as  well  as  though  I  had  been 
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there.  The  little  entries  in  a  boy's  unformed 
hand  tell  the  story. 

He  who  wrote  it  will  never  write  anything 
again;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  object,  if 
he  knew,  to  my  telling  something  about  him. 
He  was  so  manly  and  sincere  that  he  would  not 
mind  my  saying,  that  though  the  family  had  a 
small  farm,  with  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry,  and 
raised  crops,  they  were  obliged  to  work  hard ; 
that  they  had  but  few  books,  and  that  they  had 
no  money  to  spare  to  buy  more. 

When  he  began  to  keep  a  diary  (or  journal,  as 
he  calls  it)  I  believe  he  had  never  seen  one 
in  his  life,  probably  had  never  even  read  about 
one  in  print ;  but  it  seems  to  have  come  into  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  pleasant  at  some  future 
time  when  he  had  become  a  man,  to  know  what  he 
was  doing  and  the  incidents  that  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  a  boy. 

He  had  a  remarkable  sense  of  the  importance 
of  events  to  any  individual,  even  though  the  events 
were  trivial  and  commonplace. 

So  as  he  could  afford  nothing  better  (even  paper 
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cost  too  much  for  them  to  afford  it),  he  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  folded  it  twice,  which  made 
sixteen  pages  about  four  inches  square.  There 
are  four  of  these  tiny  square  diaries,  and  two 
oblong  ones,  ruled  with  a  lead  pencil,  and  sewed  ; 
and  one  is  protected  by  covers  made  of  a  printed 
advertisement. 

The  entries,  under  date  and  day  of  the  week,  are 
such  as  these,  boy-like:  "Did  chores  and  boiled 
sap  ;  "  "  helped  mother  make  soap  ;  "  "  went  hunt- 
ing ;  "  "  made  duck  pen  and  read  some  ;  "  "  did  a 
lot  of  chores  ;  "  "  mended  fence  and  went  fishing  ;  " 
"dropped  corn  and  watched  the  cattle  ;  "  "  did  the 
chores,  read  in  the  History  of  England  ;  "  "went  to 
Sodom  to  mill  a.  m.  ;  made  wind-mill,  planted 
beans  and  hoed  corn,  p.  m.  ;  "  ("  Sodom  "  was  a 
local  name,  for  no  bad  reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of 
some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  green 
mountain  town  where  our  busy  boy  lived.) 

Two  or  three  days  he  is  at  work  making  a  cup- 
board ;  he  is  making  two  picture  frames,  and  next 
he  is  painting  them  ;  making  a  fiddle-case,  a  music 
stand,  fixing  a  spool  stand ;  sometimes  he  puts  "  the 
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tools  in  order  " —  and  I  can  see  him,  the  careful, 
systematic  child,  whose  hands  were  never  idle 
when  he  was  able  to  use  them.  Sometimes  it  was 
"  unwell,  and  read  some  ;  "  or,  "  unwell,  and  looked 
over  my  trinkets ; "  or,  "  unwell,  and  cut  out 
scraps,"  or  "  pasted  "  them.  Many  are  the  entries 
beginning  with  that  word,  for  he  was  delicate  from 
his  infancy,  small  for  his  age,  pale  always,  and 
frail-looking,  so  that  it  was  never  thought  that  he 
would  live  to  grow  up;  and  he  had  a  feeling 
(which  lasted  him  through  his  life  of  forty-five 
years)  that  he  must  be  doing  and  learning  all  he 
possibly  could,  crowding  lite  to  the  brim,  using  it 
well. 

It  was  the  hunting  and  the  fishing,  the  out-of- 
door  life  that  saved  him  to  grow  up  to  manhood. 
That  stroling  off  into  the  woods  and  by  the 
streams,  and  doing  his  little  duties  in  the  open 
air,  driving  the  cows,  riding  horseback,  were  good 
for  both  brain  and  body.  A  sweet  nature  and 
clear  head  he  always  had.  Though  so  slight 
physically,  he  was  never  morbid,  but  a  cheerful, 
whole-souled,  healthy-natured  boy  of  the  country, 
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and  happy  as  a  summer's  day;  happy  when  he 
was  a  man  —  it  was  good  to  see  his  cheery 
tace. 

Many  are  the  items  of  setting  traps,  shooting 
game,  and  catching  fish.  He  was  as  much  at 
home  with  the  gun  and  rod  as  with  a  book,  and 
carried  these  tastes  along  together  through  life, 
studying  natural  history  from  the  things  right 
around  him,  using  those  clear,  observant  eyes  to 
see  everything  without  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  books.  Though  he  was  never  strong  enough 
to  go  to  school  more  than  a  few  days  together  till 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  learning  all  the 
time,  and  more  thoroughly  than  boys  who  had  bet- 
ter opportunities. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  father's  health 
failed  and  he  had  to  go  away  for  a  temporary 
stay  at  the  seashore.  About  this,  the  son  wrote 
in  another  journal  years  after  :  "  I  was  asleep  in 
the  trundle-bed  (the  old  one,  God  bless  it !),  in 
which  I  always  slept,  when  he  went  away,  and  did 
not  know  it ;  but  mother  said  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  me  and  said,  "  Be  a  good  boy,  Sila  '' 
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—  he  always  called  me  Sila  —  "and  mind  your 
mother." 

Then  there  seemed  to  be  stated  chores  for  him, 
perhaps  more  of  them,  too  ;  and  he  sets  down  the 
list  in  this  way,  by  time  of  day  and  nmnber  :  •'  My 
chores:     i.  Feed  the  hogs.     2.  Feed  the  ducks. 

3.  Feed  the  old  mare  with  corn   and  water  her. 

4.  Let  out  the  cows.  5.  Feed  the  sheep  with 
turnips."  That  is  for  the  forenoon.  For  noon  : 
"  I.  Feed  the  hogs."  Then  night :  "  i.  Feed  the 
hogs.  2.  Pick  up  the  chips  for  morning.  3.  Bring 
in  the  night  wood.  4.  Shut  the  ducks  in  the 
pen." 

What  a  methodical,  faithful,  sage,  quaint  little 
fellow,  with  that  quaint  name  of  Silas  —  Silas 
Ketchum  ! 

The  mare  they  called  "Old  Ten  O'clock;"  and 
they  were  very  fond  of  her.  Many  years  later  he 
wrote  :  "  I  remember  her  with  affection  now.  I 
have  ridden  her  thousands  of  miles."  The  ducks 
were  quite  a  care.  One  year  his  mother  raised 
ninety-six.  "  Had  to  shut  them  up,  else  they 
would  set  in  the  water  and  drop  their  eggs  there. 
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Also  to  keep  the  beasts  away  from  them."  Some- 
times there  were  turkeys,  and  one  item  is :  "  Found 
the  other  turkey's  nest."  She  had  stolen  her  nest 
in  the  woods,  and  when  they  "set  her  "  they  "had 
to  put  a  lot  of  old  iron  around  her  to  keep  the 
foxes  away." 

Scattered  among  the  entries  are  many  about 
reading.  Books  were  scarce  in  that  thinly  settled 
place,  but  when  the  family  moved  away  in  the  year 
he  was  fifteen,  he  had  read  every  book  within  five 
miles  of  his  home.  His  father  subscribed  for 
a  paper  for  him  while  he  was  a  child,  Uncle 
EzekieVs  Youth's  Cabinet^  subscription  price  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  year,  and  when  he  grew  up 
he  had  it,  bound  in  neat  shape,  "  in  remem- 
brance of  my  father,  as  his  first  present  to  me." 
It  is  now  in  the  State  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
this  boy  lived  to  found,  and  see  a  flourishing  and 
important  institution  ;  and  these  words  are  in  the 
catalogue  at  its  title :  "  In  handling  tons  of  old 
books  designed  for  the  paper  mill,  and  in  visiting 
innumerable  libraries,  I  have  never  seen  another 
copy.  — S.  K." 
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Could  the  preciousness  of  a  little  paper  to  one 
who  had  no  other  be  more  pathetically  told  ? 

Then  there  was  the  first  new  book  he  ever 
bought  with  money  actually  his  own.  It  was  the 
Life  of  Ethan  Allen ;  and  those  who  were  present 
when  he  brought  it  home,  who  have  outlived  him, 
will  never  forget  his  rapture  over  this  precious 
thing.  Times  changed  with  him  a  good  deal  be- 
fore his  death  ;  and  he  came  to  have  a  private 
library  of  his  own,  containing  many  choice,  costly, 
and  rare  books,  of  twenty-five  hundred  volumes, 
after  having  given  away  to  historical,  antiquarian, 
and  other  societies  more  than  five  thousand  books 
and  pamphlets ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  possession  of 
all  those  treasures  gave  him  more  delight  than  that 
one  little  Ethan  Allen  book  of  his  boyhood. 

He  began  early  to  save  every  book  that  be- 
longed to  him.  At  about  seventeen,  he  had  forty- 
three,  bound  and  unbound,  carefully  catalogued, 
with  a  little  explanation  about  each  one,  school- 
books  and  all.  He  thought  it  was  wise  to  preserve 
a  copy  of  each  school-book  that  had  ever  been  used^ 
to  show  the  progress  in  educational  works,  and 
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that  future  generations  might  see  what  their  ances- 
tors studied ;  and  when  he  became  a  man  and 
went  about,  wherever  he  had  opportunity,  he  se- 
cured one  copy  or  more,  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  paper-mills  or  been  used  to  kindle 
fires.  These  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  two 
State  societies,  the  Antiquarian  and  the  Historical, 
so  that  now  any  one  who  chooses  can  go  to  the 
proper  alcoves  and  examine  the  curious  collec- 
tion. 

While  he  was  still  a  mere  boy,  the  family  lost 
their  property,  and  the  father  became  disabled 
from  doing  any  more  work,  and  thenceforward 
must  depend  on  the  earnings  of  the  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  already  had  a  family  of  his  own, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  younger  must  now 
learn  a  trade.  They  moved  over  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  on  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  at 
their  new  home,  the  entry  in  the  little  diary  is  : 
"  Began  to  work  on  shoes."  As  soon  as  he  had 
learned,  he  was  set  to  making  "sale  shoes  "  for  a 
contractor  on  what  were  called  "cacks,"  at  ten 
cents  a  pair,  and  he  could  make  four  pairs  a  day. 
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He  soon  became  a  skilful,  thorough  workman ; 
and  looking  back  to  the  days  when  he  made  for 
one  firm  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of 
misses  "  Jenny  Lind  boots,"  at  ten  cents  a  pair,  he 
said  he  took  pride  in  his  faithful  work  as  a  "knighi 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  St.  Crispin." 

He  had  no  false  shame  about  his  hardships  of 
poverty,  or  his  trade,  but  in  his  first  two  years  of 
schooling  after  his  father's  death  (at  an  age  when 
most  boys  are  nearly  through  with  their  education), 
he  continued  to  work  summers  on  the  bench,  to 
meet  his  expenses  in  the  winter;  and  when,  later 
on,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor, 
he  again  "went  to  work  with  a  will"  shoemaking 
to  pay  his  way,  which  won  him  high  respect. 

It  was  five  years  after  moving  to  the  new  home 
that  the  death  of  his  father  released  him  from  the 
duty  and  care  he  felt  to  be  so  sacred  ;  and  then  he 
began  to  go  to  school  at  the  academy  near  by,  tak- 
ing a  bag  of  sewing-silk,  and  going  about  peddling 
it  to  help  pay  his  tuition.  At  the  end  of  one  year, 
however,  the  persons  in  authority  told  him  that  he 
might  work,  and  pay  in  that  way.     So  he  swept 
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the  rooms  and  rang  the  bell,  heard  eight  classes, 
and  recited  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  afterward 
learned  Hebrew  in  the  theological  course,  and 
enough  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  to  be  able  to 
read  in  all  those  languages.  At  twenty,  he  had 
never  studied  grammar,  yet  he  became  an  admir- 
able writer,  with  a  pure  style  that  was  very  at- 
tractive from  its  crisp  and  clear  way  of  putting 
things. 

It  was  while  he  was  working  at  those  small 
wages  that  he  came  into  the  ownership  of  an- 
other valued  book,  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary, which  cost  more  in  those  days  than  now. 
His  father  was  in  the  habit  of  handing  him,  from 
time  to  time,  a  small  sum  of  money,  saved  out  of 
the  household  expenses,  sometimes  ten  cents,  some- 
times more,  which  the  boy  put  by  (and  counted  of- 
ten, no  doubt)  till  the  savings  amounted  to  enough 
to  buy  the  coveted  book.  Then,  one  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day,  he  walked  seven  miles  through  the 
snow  to  a  neighboring  town,  bought  it,  and  walked 
all  the  way  home  with  it  under  his  arm.  How 
proud  he  was  of  that  book! 
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I  may  as  well  say  here  that  he  kept  up  the  dia- 
ries, which  he  afterwards  began  to  carefully  ar- 
range, as  he  said,  into  "  something  like  a  series  of 
landmarks,  so  that  by-and-by,  when  I  want  to  trace 
back  my  way  from  manhood  to  youth,  they  will 
help  me  to  find  it,  though  it  be  wholly  covered 
with  weeds." 

But  "  weeds  "  never  grew  in  that  soil.  There 
was  no  place  for  them,  as  you  can  readily  see  — 
for  how  can  there  be  room  for  weeds  where  the 
ground  is  tilled  and  watched  and  filled  to  complete- 
ness with  useful  growths,  as  his  life  was.'* 

When  he  was  seventeen,  he  made  an  end  of 
keeping  his  journal  on  stitched  leaves,  but  went 
to  the  store  where  the  Dictionajy  was  bought,  and 
procured  a  Brown^s  Almanac^  which  was  published 
by  the  bookseller.  He  says  :  "  It  was  a  humble 
affair,  but  I  esteemed  it  highly,  for  it  was  a  long 
step  in  the  way  of  improvement.  No  law  student 
ever  thumbed  his  new  English  Blackstone  with 
more  cherishing  satisfaction  than  did  I  my  new- 
bought  treasure.  Father  suggested  that,  as  theie 
would  be  room  ejiough  besides  what  I  needed  to  re- 
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cord  each  day's  work,  that  therefore  I  should  keep 
an  expense  account  in  it,  day  by  day,  which  I  did. 
Some  days  were  a  little  crowded,  and  were  pieced 
out  on  the  margins,  .  .  .  but  never  were  days' 
work  so  long  nor  varied  that  I  wasn't  able  to  get 
seven  of  them  into  a  single  page." 

In  this  manner,  he  kept  it  for  three  years  ;  and 
then  he  says  he  "branched  out  still  larger,  and  got 
me  a  blank  book,  where  I  had  unlimited  space  for 
any  or  all  days."  When  he  came  to  have  spare 
money  afterwards,  he  had  those  little  almanacs 
bound  up  in  one  volume,  '*  by  which  means  they 
will  not  get  lost,  or  will  get  lost  together," 

All  these  things  show  what  a  painstaking,  con- 
siderate person  he  was,  how  he  venerated  the  past, 
and  what  importance  he  attached  to  the  influences 
which  shape  a  boy's  character  as  he  is  growing 
to  manhood.  He  not  only  kept  up  the  journals 
"fairly  and  squarely,"  but  soon  began  in  writing- 
books,  which  he  afterwards  had  bound,  to  copy 
other  things,  where  3'ou  see  the  antiquarian  spirit 
at  work  gathering  up  "  fragments  of  history,  curi- 
ous   scraps,    and    things    new    and    old,  which    I 
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esteem  highly  now,  not  only  as  the  relics  of  long 
nights  after  days  of  tedious  toil,  but  as  indicating 
the  turn  my  mind  was  taking  then,  before  it  had 
been  shaped  at  all  by  habits  of  discipline,  thought, 
or  systematic  study." 

"  By  moving  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  seat  of 
learning,"  he  said,  "  the  Philomathic  seeds  "  of  his 
nature  were  stirred.  That  word  became  the  name 
of  a  little  club  of  three,  which  he  was  the  means  of 
forming.  One  of  the  number  was  a  young  farmer, 
the  other  a  village  boy  going  to  school  when  there 
was  one,  going  fishing,  working  out  haying ;  but 
all  had  certain  tastes  in  common,  and  they  agreed 
to  have  a  club  and  meet  once  a  week  for  social 
intercourse  and  mental  improvement,  to  talk  over 
things  they  all  liked,  or  discuss  those  they  did  not 
agree  about.  They  met  in  a  room  over  the  village 
store ;  and,  at  first,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what 
would  grow  out  of  their  coming  together. 

They  all  agreed,  however,  in  the  desire  to  be 
learning,  and  began  at  once  to  have  original  essays. 
Our  young  antiquarian  had  brought  with  him  from 
Vermont  his  boyish  collection  of  relics  and  spec- 
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imens,  and  before  long  a  cabinet  of  curiosities, 
starting  from  this,  was  among  their  properties. 
The  father  of  the  farmer  member  finished  off  a 
room  for  them  in  the  attic  of  his  house  on  "  Beech 
Hill,"  fitting  it  up  with  cupboards  and  shelves, 
and  they  moved  their  things  in,  and  dedicated  it, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  "To  the  use  of  the 
Philomathic  Club  forever."  But  the  house  event- 
ually passed  into  other  hands,  and  twelve  years 
from  the  time  of  the  dedication,  the  great  change 
of  name  to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Antiquarian 
Society  took  place,  by  which  the  accumulation  of 
articles  was  removed  to  the  village  where  they 
now  are,  somewhat  remote  from  the  great  activities 
of  the  world,  and  bearing  one  of  the  pretty  Indian 
names  which  Whittier  has  sung  in  his  legendary 
verse,  Contoocook. 

But  there  is  a  bit  of  the  past  life  of  the  boy 
which  must  come  in  here.  He  had  had  from  his 
childhood  such  a  regard  for  old  customs  and 
things,  that  as  he  went  about,  as  boys  do,  where 
an  old  house  was  being  altered  or  torn  down,  he 
would  secure   a   sample  of  the  wall  paper,  or  of 
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the  nails,  or  something;  and  in  his  little  journeys 
(perhaps  going  to  that  very  "  Sodom  "  to  mill,  or  to 
Montpelier,  or  visiting  the  relatives  of  his  parents, 
who  were  both  of  Pilgrim  descent,  from  Governor 
Bradford  and  Edward  Doty),  he  was  always  pick- 
ing up  curiosities  and  relics,  which  he  took  good 
care  of  and  learned  the  history  of.  So  that  he 
had  the  beginnings  of  a  cabinet  even  then. 

Afterwards,  while  working  twelve  hours  a  day 
at  his  trade,  he  used  his  leisure  moments  in 
"gathering  specimens  of  common  things  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  and  his  evenings  in 
arranging,  classifying  and  labeling,  and  in  study- 
ing up  by  the  help  of  such  books  as  he  could 
procure,  their  names,  history,  characteristics  and 
stiucture^  thus  gradually  accumulating  a  fund  of 
information  extensive,  various,  and  practical." 
(I  am  using  his  own  words.)  Besides  this  were 
his  relics  of  historic  places  and  events  about  which 
he  read  everything  he  could  find. 

The  "  Club  "  proved  a  liberal  education  to  its 
founders.  The  number  was  afterwards  made 
seven,  limited  to  that,  and  it  held  fraternally  and 
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true  to  its  purpose,  without  essential  change,  till 
on  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  November 
evening  when  the  three  met  over  the  store,  a 
special  meeting  was  called,  a  new  constitution 
adopted,  and  it  became  the  Antiquarian  Society 
at  present  existing,  the  only  one  in  America  at 
that  time,  "  with  a  plan  of  equal  scope,  and  pro- 
posing the  same  methods  of  operation." 

It  was  duly  incorporated  by  the  Legislature, 
having  a  carefully  drawn  up  and  guarded  constitu- 
tion, and  all  its  rights,  privileges,  duties,  purposes 
and  limitations  were  legally  stated,  for  it  was 
meant  for  permanence.  Its  object  to  collect  and 
preserve  "  such  books,  papers,  relics,  and  valu- 
able curiosities  as  will  illustrate  the  modes  of 
living  of  former  generations,"  to  gather  "  papers 
on  personal,  family  or  local  history,  relating  to 
New  England  in  general,  and  New  Hampshire  in 
particular."     This  is  but  a  part. 

The  whole  number  of  bound,  printed  books 
which  the  Club  had  gathered  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  pamphlets  about  five  hundred, 
mineral  and  geological  specimens  over  one  thou- 
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sand ;  of  relics  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
were  catalogued  and  accurately  described.  About 
five  hundred  engravings,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  coins  and  medals,  besides  miscellaneous 
articles  by  the  hundreds.  The  list  and  description 
of  them,  with  a  history  of  the  Club  up  to  the  trans- 
fer, makes  an  elegant  volume,  of  which  fifty 
copies  were  printed. 

To  the  present  place  of  deposit,  under  the 
wdder  arrangements,  accessions  hate  come  in  great 
numbers,  so  that  the  collection  which  was  begun 
by  a  thoughtful  child,  has  become  the  largest  mu- 
seum by  far  in  the  State ;  occupying  a  whole  floor 
of  six  rooms,  and  numbering  to-day  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  articles,  "  all  collected  about  the 
handful  "  with  which  he  began.  He  was  President 
of  the  Society,  and  most  diligent  worker  for  it, 
spending  his  vacations  from  his  pulpit  labors, 
labeling  and  classifying  far  into  the  night,  until 
1879,  when  not  expecting  to  live  a  twelvemonth, 
he  laid  down  his  office ;  and  before  the  next  anni- 
versary came  round,  had  ceased  from  all  work  in 
this  world,  and  joy  of  books  forever. 
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It  was  in  these  rooms  that  the  artist  made  his 
sketches,  among  the  shelves  of  books  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  old  utensils,  implements 
and  tools  for  field,  house  and  shop,  the  relics  of  a 
by-gone  time,  the  things  of  which  the  founder  said, 
"  whatever  of  furniture,  or  utensils  that  were  old- 
fashioned  or  becoming  scarce,  we  have  endeavored 
to  secure  a  specimen  of.  All  middle-aged  persons 
remember  when  the  hand-cards,  the  hatchel,  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  were  things  used  in 
every  house.  When  we  ate  off  blue  crockery,  on 
which  were  pictures  of  Chinese  pagodas,  boats, 
men,  women  and  umbrellas,  that  did  violence  to 
all  the  laws  of  perspective,  known  or  unknown. 
But  the  generation  now  growing  will  have  no  such 
recollection.  We  have,  therefore,  saved  some  things 
such  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  used.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  make  any  pretence  about  them,  but  such  as 
they  are,  we  are  glad  to  show  them  to  anybody 
that  wants  to  see  them." 

Nearly  all  the  things  have  a  story  to  tell.  There 
in  the  little  room,  amidst  a  collection  of  bonnets 
long  out  of  fashion,  and  therefore  queer  and  ludi- 
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crous  in  our  eyes,  is  the  identical  one  that  Molly 
Stark  wore  —  that  brave  wife  of  that  brave  old 
soldier  who  is  said  before  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton to  have  addressed  his  troops  in  these  words  : 
"  There,  my  boys,  are  your  enemies,  the  red  coats 
and  tories ;  you  must  beat  them,  or  my  wife  sleeps 
a  widow  to-night ;  "  or  as  tradition  has  it,  "  Molly 
Stark  is  a  widow."  The  bonnet  which  was  given 
by  a  lady  of  the  Stark  family  to  the  Society,  is 
a  great  sugar-scoop  leghorn,  durable  enough  to 
have  dated  back,  so  far  as  the  quality  goes,  to 
these  Revolutionary  days  when  she  was  with  her 
husband  in  camp  when  General  Washington 
entered  Boston  after  the  British  embarkation. 

There  are  corners  of  mirrors,  corners  with  a 
great  show  of  swords,  and  drapery  of  battle  flags ; 
arrays  of  antique  and  odd-looking  ink  stands, 
candlesticks  and  flasks,  snow  shoes  and  pipes  ; 
lanterns,  quaint  crockery ;  an  ancient  sign  board  ; 
furniture  scores  of  years  behind  the  times ;  a 
venerable  secretary,  a  melodeon  with  a  long 
history,  an  axe  of  a  shape  that  had  gone  out  of 
use  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  tools  our 
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great-great-grandsires  worked  with,  cooking  uten- 
sils our  great-great-grand-dames  cooked  with, 
which  we  should  not  know  even  the  names  of. 

Hardly  anything  among  these  aged  and  singular 
articles  appeals  more  to  one's  imagination,  if  one 
be  imaginative  and  likes  to  picture  the  past,  than 
a  cow  bell  and  a  dinner  shell.  The  rude  bell  was 
worn  by  cattle  almost  as  far  back  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  on  some  settler's  new  place  beyond 
the  Connecticut  River,  that  the  creatures  might 
more  easily  be  found  in  the  forest.  And  the  shell 
which  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies  in  1709, 
has  descended  from  one  to  another  of  the  same 
family,  "has  called  in  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  service,  six  generations  of  laborers  to 
their  meals,  the  first  of  which  were  the  great- 
grandchildren of  those  who  came  in  the  Mayflower^ 
and  if  not  destroyed  by  violence,  is  good  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come."  One  thing  amidst  all 
the  documents  and  archives  and  priceless  relics 
touches  me  with  pathos  at  the  homely,  home-living 
idea  —  a  handful  of  beans,  with  a  histor}-,  a  pedi- 
gree indeed  !    A  certain  man  gave  to  his  daughter's 
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husband  a  handful  of  beans  to  plant,  and  the  same 
kind  has  been  planted,  without  fail,  by  his  sons, 
every  year  since,  till  the  fifty-third  generation  of 
beans  is  represented  here.  It  is  like  the  Scituate 
corn,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  there  claim,  has 
come  straight  along,  unmixed  and  uncorrupted, 
from  seed  the  Indians  gave  the  first  settlers  of 
that  ancient  town  by  the  sea. 

The  Society,  whose  humble  beginnings  have 
thus  been  indicated,  has  its  permanence  provided 
for  ;  since  if  it  cease,  for  any  reason,  to  exist  under 
its  present  condition,  it  becomes  by  its  constitution, 
the  property  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 


A  BRAVE  BOY. 

HIS  name  was  Frank  Thompson  ;  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  and  he  lived  in  a  large  city  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
public  schools.  He  was  a  slender  lad  with  quiet 
gray  eyes,  gentle  ways,  and  with  nothing  of  the 
"  brag  "  about  him.  Some  of  the  boys  called  him 
a  coward  because  he  never  would  fight ;  and  when- 
ever a  rough  fellow  would  shake  his  fists  in  Frank's 
face  with  "  You  don't  dare  to  fight,"  Frank  would 
quietly  say,  "I  dare  not  to  fight;  "  which  was  a  much 
braver  thing  to  do. 

But  there  came  a  day  after  which  no  one  doubted 
Frank's  bravery.  It  was  in  mid-winter,  and  the  fires 
in  the  school-building  were  fed  with  bushels  of  coal 
in  order  that  the  rooms  might  be  kept  warm  for  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  school-rooms  in  that 

very  cold  winter  weather. 
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Suddenly  the  teacher  in  the  division  where  Frank 
Thompson  studied  discovered  from  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  burst  into  the  room  that  the  school-building  was 
on  fire,  and  there  were  five  hundred  children  in  it ; 
and  in  less  than  one  moment  half  the  children  in  her 
room  knew,  as  did  she,  of  the  danger,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  rush  out  of  doors.  The  teacher.  Miss 
Olney,  said  not  a  word,  but  springing  to  the  door,  she 
lifted  her  hand  and  with  a  commanding  gesture  mo- 
tioned the  pupils  back  into  their  seats,  and  they  dared 
not  disobey.  She  then  hurried  from  the  room  to  warn 
the  other  teachers  of  the  danger  and  to  give  the  alarm 
of  fire. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  a  slender  boy  with  flashing  eyes 
had  taken  the  teacher's  place  at  the  door,  for  every 
pupil  in  the  room  had  risen  to  his  feet  to  escape  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  boy  at  the  door  was  Frank 
Thompson. 

"•  Stand  back  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  not  07te  of  you  can  pass 
through  this  door  /  Disobey  orders,  and  you  will  be 
crushed  on  the  stairs  !  " 

And  do  you  think  a  boy  moved  ?  Not  one.  The 
pale-faced,  flashing-eyed  lad  at  the  door  with  uplifted 
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hand  was  equal  to  an  army  with  banners.  Every 
one  felt  that  the  boy  who  dared  not  to  fight,  dared  to 
hold  his  post,  and  guard  it  too.  And  so  he  stood 
until  the  teacher  returned,  when  he  slipped  into  a 
passage-way,  and  fairly  flew  to  one  of  the  lower 
rooms,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  tiny  little  fellow, 
weak  and  lame,  who  might  be  overlooked  and  lost  in 
the  danger.  Hunting  him  out  of  the  crowd  of  little 
ones,  Frank  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  never  lost  hold 
of  his  burden  until  he  had  put  him  safely  down  at  his 
mother's  door,  two  or  three  squares  away.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  school-building  from  which  the  chil- 
dren had  all  safely  escaped  by  leaving  it  in  quiet  order, 
and  the  fire  engines  were  rapidly  putting  out  the  fire. 
You  may  be  sure  there  were  no  boys  to  call  Frank 
Thompson  a  coward  after  that.  The  story  of  his 
bravery,  his  quick,  determined  action,  got  into  the 
newspapers,  and  several  gentlemen  had  a  gold  medal 
made,  and  on  it  were  these  words  : 

TO    FRANK    THOMPSON, 
FROM    THE    CITIZENS    OF    C 


IN    HONOR    OF    A    BRAVE    DEED, 
DEC.    2  1,    1880. 
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Which  was  the  date  of  the  fire.  And  the  medal  was 
hung  about  Frank's  neck  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
school-fellows,  while  one  of  the  gentlemen  made  a 
little  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  pupils  that  it  was 
always  a  brave  lad  who  dared  to  do  right^  and  always 
a  coward  who  dared  to  do  wrong. 

And  now  that  the  story  is  told,  let  us  give  three 
cheers  for  brave  Frank  Thompson  and  all  the  other 
boys  like  him. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  PAGE. 

PERCE  !  Hello,  I  say  !  Perce  !  "  cried  Ben 
Halliday,  as  he  ran  to  "catch  up"  with 
Percy  Brown. 

Percy  looked  back  and  waited,  but  there  was  no 
answering  smile  upon  his  face ;  he  had  that  wor- 
ried look  that  seems  so  particularly  sad  when 
seen  in  a  child's  face,  and  Percy  was  but  a  child, 
being  only  twelve  years  old. 

"  Come,  Perce,  don't  fret,"  said  Ben  as  he 
joined  him.     "  What's  the  trouble  any  way?  " 

"  Oh,  if  only  I  were  a  man  !  There  isn't  a 
thing  I  can  do,  that's  worth  thinking  of,  to  help 
mother." 

"  Worth  thinking  of.     Why,  here  you're  earning 

wages  steady  at  the  store,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Bris- 

com  tell  father  you  w^ere   the   best   errand   boy 

he  ever  had." 
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"  Yes,  but  I  only  get  two  dollars  a  week  and 
wear  out  shoes  like  fun.  Oh,  Ben,  seems  to  me 
there  must  be  a  way  to  really  help  mother.  You 
see  if  father  had  died  in  the  war  we'd  have  a  pen- 
sion ;  but  he  only  persuaded  a  lot  of  fellows  to  go, 
and  that  don't  give  us  a  cent." 

"  You  have  till  noon  to-day  for  yourself,  haven't 
you  ?  I  know  where  there's  just  bushels  of  nuts  — 
hickories  and  chestnuts.  Let's  get  'em  ;  Mr.  Bris- 
com  will  buy  the  nuts." 

Ben,  whether  consciously  or  not,  administered 
true  consolation.  Percy  soon  forgot  his  anxieties 
in  climbing  trees  and  piling  up  nuts;  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  whistling,  chaffing  and 
cutting  capers,  just  as  a  boy  of  twelve  should. 

The  next  evening,  as  Ben  sat  by  the  parlor 
window,  he  fell  to  contrasting  the  luxury  of  his  lot 
with  the  hardships  of  Percy's,  and  trying  to  plan 
some  way  of  helping  him,  when  he  heard  Mr. 
Downs,  who  was  visiting  at  the  house,  come  into  the 
room.  The  boy  jumped  up,  delighted  —  for  once 
he  could  have  the  gentleman  to  himself,  as  sister 
Louise  was  dressing,  mamma  had  excused  herself 
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for  the  afternoon  to  return  some  calls,  and  his 
father  was  still  in  his  office.  Having  just  been 
staying  in  Washington,  ]Mr.  Downs  had  seen  Ben's 
hero,  President  Lincoln,  and  ]\Ir.  Seward  and  sev- 
eral of  the  generals  whose  very  names  were  sacred 
to  Ben. 

"  Please  tell  me,"  said  the  boy  after  a  little 
chat,  "  did  you  really  speak  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  Is 
he  'a  common  looking  man?'  —  Phil  Dean's 
father  said  so,  but  he's  a  democrat.  I  know  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  isn't  handsome,  but  he  ;;///i-/  look 
what  he  is — the  very  best  man  in  the  country  !  " 

''  He  looks  a  very  weary  man,  Ben,"  said  Mr. 
Downs.  '^  This  war  is  telling  upon  him  —  he  is 
worn  down.  Yet  he  can  laugh  still,  and  smile 
very  kindly  and  cordially  —  as  I  am  sure  he  would 
smile  could  he  hear  your  praise.  Phil's  father 
is  not  discriminating  when  he  calls  Lincoln  com- 
mon looking  ;  his  is  an  uncommon  face.  But  the 
place  that  would  interest  you  most  would  be  the 
Capitol  building,  the  Senate  chamber,  and  Hall 
of  Representatives.  You  would  like  to  hear 
the  speeches,  like  to  watch  the  faces.     And,  too, 
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you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  little  boys, 
smaller  than  yourself,  serving  as  pages." 

"  How  do  they  get  there  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  they're  appointed  —  it's  a  very  good  posi- 
tion. Why,  a  boy  can  earn  enough  in  a  session,  if 
he  choose  to  live  carefully,  to  support  quite  a  family 
in  a  country  place  like  this." 

"  Mr.  Downs  !  Oh  —  I  —  "  Ben  was  so  ex- 
cited he  could  not  get  hold  of  the  words. 

"You're  not  thinking  of  going  into  business  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Downs  amused. 

"Suppose  —  just  for  fun — that  I  was  —  how 
would  I  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  You  should  get  all  the  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion you  could  ;  from  the  supervisors  of  the  town, 
your  minister  and  so  on,  and  then  you  would  have 
to  apply — I  suppose  in  person;  a  letter  would 
not  be  likely  to  receive  any  attention." 

"  And  you  say  a  boy  could  earn  enough  for 
a  small  family?"  repeated  Ben. 

"  Yes,  he  could  earn  a  good  deal.  They  get 
extra  '  tips '  for  special  messages,  and  a  quick,  re- 
sponsible boy  couldn't  get  a  better  thing  ;  that  is, 
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if  he  had  to  earn  money.  But  boys  ought  to  be 
at  school,  Ben,"  added  Mr.  Downs,  fearful  of 
putting  ideas  in  Ben's  mind  of  which  his  father 
would  disapprove. 

"Yes,  sir.  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  going, 
sir.  It's  a  boy  I  know.  He  could  get  all  the 
letters  he'd  want  —  everybody  likes  Percy.  Oh, 
I  can't  wait,  I  must  go  right  off  and  tell  him  ! 
There's  sister  Louise  —  she'll  talk  and  sing  to 
you." 

"  But,  Ben,  there  may  not  be  a  vacancy,"  called 
Mr.  Downs.  But  he  was  unheard ;  the  boy  was 
off,  full  of  hope  and  thrilling  with  unselfish  happi- 
ness. He  found  Percy  engaged  in  putting  up 
washing  soda  in  two  pound  packages ;  there 
was  no  one  in  the  store,  and,  as  one  weighed 
and  the  other  tied  the  bundles,  the  boys  could 
talk  uninterruptedly. 

"  All  you  need  is  letters,  and  everybody'll  write 
what  a  good  boy  you  are.  "  Perce,  you're  sure  to 
get  it  —  when  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  Monday.  Mother'U  get  my  things  ready  to- 
morrow, and  we  can  get  the  letters  between  now 
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and  then.  My  week's  up  here  and  I'll  ask  for 
a  week's  leave  so  I  can  come  back  if  "  — 

"*If?'  —  there  isn't  any  if!  You're  sure  to 
get  it.  Why  the  minister  can  write  how  your 
father  used  to  talk  to  the  men  and  get  them  to 
enlist ;  how  he  talked  and  wrote  to  them  up  to 
two  days  before  he  died,  and  that  will  get  you  a 
place." 

It  certainly  looked  promising.  The  boys  talked 
it  over  and  planned  far  ahead  to  the  time  when 
they  should  be  partners  in  a  law  office  together  — 
Percy  was  to  go  to  Congress  and  write  M.  C.  after 
his  name  !  He  would  learn  parliamentary  forms 
while  he  was  a  page  ! 

It  was  harder  work  to  convince  the  older  people 
that  the  plan  was  feasible.  But,  as  it  was  but 
fifty  miles  to  Washington,  and  Percy  was  so 
anxious  to  try  his  fortune,  his  mother  consented 
and  did  her  share  in  sponging  his  suit  of  clothes, 
doing  up  his  best  collars  and  shirts  and  hardest 
of  all  for  her,  writing  a  letter,  in  which  she  said 
Percy,  her  one  boy,  was  her  comfort  and  longed  to 
be  her  support. 
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Those  were  busy,  exciting  days  to  the  boys.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Halliday,  the  letter  per- 
haps could  not  have  been  obtained  so  quickly,  but 
he  was  the  chief  lawyer  of  the  village,  and  knew 
how  to  push  a  matter  through.  It  seemed  to 
Percy  that  the  good  old  minister  had  some 
thought  of  him  Sunday  when  he  preached  from 
the  text :  I  will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  in  a  dim,  boyish  way  the  lad  took  the  words 
to  his  heart  and  felt  that  he  was  not  going  alone  on 
this  quest  after  a  support  for  his  mother  and  little 
sisters. 

Percy  intended  to  "foot  it"  to  Washington,  but 
Ben  was  at  the  widow's  house  bright  and  early 
Monday  morning  with  a  parting  present  —  a  rail- 
road ticket  to  Washington  and  six  new  crisp  one 
dollar  greenbacks.  No  one  knew  how  carefully 
those  bills  had  been  hoarded,  that  Ben  might 
carry  out  his  dream  of  spending  a  week  at  Wash- 
ington himself,  the  next  March  to  see  the  Inaugu- 
ration ;  but  he  gave  them  up  cheerfully,  for  Percy's 
success  was  far  more  important  than  the  realization 
of  his  dream. 
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So,  instead  of  starting  off  in  the  gray  dawn,  the 
boys  lingered  till  train  time,  at  ten  o'clock.  They 
went  to  all  their  old  haunts  —  the  great  tree  where 
they  had  tried  so  unsuccessfully  to  build  a  house 
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a  la  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  the  pond,  where 
they  fished,  or  swam,  or  skated,  according  to  the 
season ;  they  chopped  a  supply  of  wood  for  the 
widow  and   at   last  walked    to   the  depot  where 
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Percy  jumped  on  the  train  and  was  "off  for 
Washington." 

Washington,  during  the  war,  was  a  most  be- 
wildering and  exciting  place  for  any  boy.  Percy 
forgot  for  a  time  his  loneliness,  forgot  even  his 
great  ambition,  in  looking  about  him.  All  was 
so  strange  to  the  little  Virginian  who  had  never 
been  outside  of  his  own  village.  Slowly,  yet 
surely,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Capitol  and  into 
the  Senate  Chamber.  The  first  thing  he  noticed 
was  —  not  the  pure  white  marble  desk  where 
the  Speaker  sat,  not  the  beautiful  frescos,  nor 
the  different  men  of  whom  Ben  had  asked  him 
to  make  careful  note ;  no,  he  caught  sight  at 
once  of  the  little  boys  running  here  and  there 
with  bundles  of  paper;  he  saw  one  Senator  and 
then  another  clap  his  hands  with  a  sharp  ringing 
sound  and  soon  saw  that  that  was  a  summons  for 
a  page.  Then  he  singled  out  Senator  Colfax  ;  he 
knew  his  face  well,  for  his  mother  had  a  print 
of  it  and  had  often  told  him  how  Colfax  had 
once  been  a  poor  boy  himself. 

He   managed   at  last   to   gain   the  attention  of 
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a  young  man  who  seemed  to  have  it  as  his  charge 
to  direct  people  where  to  go ;  but  the  moment  he 
mentioned  "  papers "  and  "  a  place,"  the  door- 
keeper turned  away,  saying  there  was  no  use  — 
there  was  not  a  chance.  And  as  Percy  stood  and 
listened,  his  chance  did  indeed  seem  worthless. 
The  boy  had  not  cared  to  eat  his  lunch  and 
was  discouraged  and  low-spirited  because  he 
needed  food.  He  stood  just  inside  the  door- 
way—  gentlemen  passed  in  and  out,  generally 
two  together  chatting  gayly ;  no  one  seemed  wor- 
ried, no  one  seemed  homesick  or  alone.  Percy 
turned  to  —  go  home. 

"I  tell  you  I  shall  succeed.  I  don't  believe 
in  failure  ;  not  since  I  was  a  poor  boy  without 
a  friend  to  back  me." 

Percy  heard  the  words  j  they  were  spoken  by  a 
kindly-looking  man  who  was  just  going  out. 
"  I'll  see  the  President,  any  way,"  thought  the 
boy,  hope  and  courage  reviving.  It  seemed  less 
hard  to  be  poor  and  lonely  when  he  heard  those 
words  spoken  by  one  of  the  Senators.  And,  after 
all,  he  had  friends  to  help  him  !      How  good  the 
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minister  and  Mr.  Halliday  and  Ben  had  been  ! 
And  then  —  there  was  mother !  Oh  no,  he 
would  try  again ;  but  first  of  all  he  would  eat 
something. 

So  Percy  found  a  nice  baker's,  where  he  bought 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  was  given  kindly  permission 
to  eat  his  carefully  prepared  luncheon.  The  girl 
who  waited  on  the  customers  eyed  the  nicely-made 
sandwiches  —  how  plainly  they  told  the  story 
of  some  loving  woman's  care  !  She  brought  two 
cakes  to  Percy. 

"  Don't  mind  my  giving  them,"  she  said ;  "  I'm 
away  from  my  folks  and  know  how  you  feel." 

The  friendly  words  gave  Percy  courage  to  ask 
her  if  she  could  recommend  a  lodging-house,  and 
then,  as  no  one  came  in,  the  girl  heard  his  story 
and  espoused  his  cause  most  warmly.  She  was  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  his  getting  to  the  President  — 
still,  he  might  try ;  and  if  he  would  come  to  the 
store  at  seven  o'clock  she  would  take  him  home 
with  her,  the  lady  she  boarded  with  could  give  him 
some  sort  of  a  shake-down  and  he  could  get  his 
meals  at  the  bakerv. 
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"If  you  don't  mind  eating  stale  sandwiches  and 
cake,"  she  added,  "you  can  live  very  cheap." 

Percy  did  not  mind ;  he  was  only  too  grateful, 
and  again  his  spirits  rose  and  he  felt  sure  he 
should  succeed.  But  for  two  days,  though  he  went 
promptly  to  the  White  House,  the  ushers  would 
not  allow  him  to  have  an  audience  —  could  not, 
as  one  of  them  kindly  explained  to  the  boy;  for  so 
long  as  there  were  Cabinet  Ministers,  Members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Senators  or  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  before  them,  all  civilians 
must  wait. 

On  the  third  day,  Percy  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to 
get  to  the  President.  He  could  not  spend  another 
day  at  Washington  uselessly.  He  was  a  small 
boy  for  his  age,  and,  getting  close  to  the  door 
whicli  gave  admission  to  the  President,  he  watched 
his  opportunity.  Two  kind-looking  gentlemen 
passed  in  together  (he  did  not  know  it,  but 
they  were  Senator  Wilson  and  Governor  Rice), 
and  with  beating  heart  the  littie  fellow  slipped  in 
in  front  of  them  and  stood  before  the  tall,  thin 
man,  who,  as  he  believed,  could  make  or  mar  his 
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fortune.  He  was  so  frightened  he  could  not 
speak ;  but  while  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands  with 
the  gentlemen,  the  boy  regained  his  composure, 
so  that  when  the  President  turned  and  said 
kindly:  "And  who  is  the  little  boy?"  Percy  told 
his  story  very  simply  and  clearly. 

The  President  listened  to  every  word. 

"  But  such  appointments  are  not  for  me  to  make," 
he  answered  kindly;  "you  must  apply  to  the  door- 
keeper at  the  House  at  the  Capitol." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Percy,  "  I'm  a  good  boy.  Mother 
says  so  in  her  letter ;  and  here's  a  letter  from  the 
supervisors,  and  Mr.  Kent,  my  Sunday-school 
teacher  —  he's  written  me  a  letter.  And  mother's 
a  widow,  sir,  and  they  told  me  I  could  earn  enough 
in  one  session  to  keep  mother  and  the  rest  of  us 
comfortable  for  nearly  a  year." 

The  President  stood  silent  for  one  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  boy's  flushed  face  —  was  he  thinking  of 
his  own  poverty  and  the  helps  he  had  had  over  hard 
places  ?  Then  he  took  the  papers  and  ran  his  eye 
over  them,  lingering  longest  with  eyes  grown  misty 
over  the  mother's  letter,  which  said  so  simply :  "  My 
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boy  has  never  given  me  a  moment's  pain.  His 
heart  is  so  set  on  supporting  me  that  I  trust  any 
one  who  can  help  him,  will." 

The  two  gentlemen,  by  this  time,  were  almost  as 
much  interested  as  the  boy.  At  last  the  President 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
letters :  "  If  Captain  Goodnow  can  give  a  place 
to  this  good  little  boy,  I  shall  be  gratified.  A. 
Lincoln." 

"  There,  my  boy,  try  your  luck,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, adding  as  the  door  closed  on  the  happy  lad, 
"  I  hope  it  won't  lead  him  to  the  heights  we've 
reached,  gentlemen  —  the  home  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der are  the  safer  ones." 

That  evening  Ben  came  rushing  into  the  widow's 
cottage  shouting:  "A  telegram  from  Perce — he's 
got  it,  he's  got  it !  "  Mrs.  Brown  fairly  cried  for 
joy,  the  children  began  joyful  entreaties  for  the 
candy-pull  they  had  been  promised  if  Per(^y  should 
succeed,  while  Ben,  whose  spirits  had  not  been 
sufficiently  worked  off  by  his  walk  from  the  village, 
cut  capers,  whistled  and  prophesied  great  things  for 
the  future  law  firm  of  Halliday,  Son,  and  Brown. 
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The  party  at  the  cottage  enjoyed  the  good  news 
no  more  than  Percy  had  enjoyed  sending  it;  no 
happier  boy  Uved  in  Washington  that  night  than 
he.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  career, 
but  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Ben's 
dream  was  realized  after  all,  and  the  two  boys  were 
most  enthusiastic  "assistants"  at  President  Lin- 
coln's second  inauguration.  The  other  dream, 
too,  has  proved  a  reality,  for  Ben  and  Percy  are 
both  lawyers  and  they  are  partners ;  but  whether 
Percy  is  of  President  Lincoln's  opinion  as  to  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  or  what  is  the  reason 
I  know  not,  but  the  "President's  Page,"  as  his 
friends  sometimes  call  him,  has  never  held  any 
higher  office  under  government  than  the  one  our 
martyred  hero  procured  for  him,  by  the  few  lines 
which  Percy  holds  among  his  most  sacred  treasures. 


CAMP  HAMPERFORD. 

'T'^HE  mail  was  due  at  five  o'clock  p.m.  in  the  bor- 
■^  der  town  of  Parrisville  ;  so  it  was  not  strange 
that  half  the  male  population  of  the  place  turned 
out  a  little  before  that  time  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  congregated  about  the  little  building 
used  as  a  post-office. 

Joe  Fanshaw  was  rarely  late,  but  on  his  power- 
ful great  iron-gray  horse  would  dash  gayly  up  to 
the  door  of  the  office,  fling  down  his  heavy  leathern 
bag,  and  dismount,  answering  good-naturedly  the 
waiting  crowd. 

It  was  a  thriving  little  village,  this  Parrisville, 
and  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  getting  into  quite 
comfortable  circumstances,  sending  their  stock  and 
grain  East  in  summer,  and  their  furs  and  skins  in 
winter. 

Their    relations    with    the    Indians    of   the    neigh- 
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boring  forests  had  been  chiefly  friendly.  It  is  true, 
a  marauding  band  had  occasionally  appeared,  mak- 
ing some  mischief  and  disturbance,  but  the  decided 
and  united  action  of  citizens  in  dealing  with  such 
visitors  had  usually  brought  about  a  speedy  dis- 
appearance. 

One  midsummer  afternoon  just  after  haying,  three 
boys  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  were  standing  neai 
the  post-ofifice,  while  a  fourth,  a  little  fellow,  was 
sitting  on  the  broad  low  steps. 

Joe  Fanshaw  had  been  and  gone,  the  mail  had 
been  distributed,  but  many  still  lingered,  discuss- 
ing the  news  in  papers  and  letters. 

All  at  once  a  strange  figure  was  noticed  emerg- 
ing from  the  woods  at  a  little  distance  ;  grotesque 
enough  of  itself,  it  was  splendidly  mounted  on  a 
snow-white  pony  elegantly  equipped,  the  saddle  of 
wampum  skilfully  embroidered. 

"  Halloo,"  shouted  Phil  Hamlin,  one  of  the  larger 
boys,  "  here  comes  old  Nomantic  on  one  of  those 
magnificent  white  ponies  !  How  would  that  suit  you, 
Davy  boy  ? " 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  to  the  child  on  the  steps, 
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with  a  glance  at  the  crutches  beside  him.  It  was  a 
very  longing,  pitiful  look  which  Phil  cast  at  his  lame 
little  brother;  but  the  latter  replied  cheerfully 
enough  : 

"  Wish  we  could  buy  that  little  white  beauty,  Phil. 
We'll  see  what  the  letter  from  uncle  Philip  says  when 
we  get  home." 

Horses  were  scarce  among  these  settlers.  Oxen 
were  stronger  for  labor,  and  could  both  draw  and 
plough,  and  any  superfluous  property  was  not  thought 
of. 

By  this  time  Nomantic  had  approached  the  group 
before  the  office  door,  and  at  once  began  trying  to 
sell  the  beautiful  animal  with  its  richly- wrought 
saddle.  The  Indian  was  chief  of  a  tribe  whose  wig- 
wams were  three  miles  away  in  the  forest  from  which 
the  tawny  tradesman  had  just  emerged.  He,  as  well 
as  many  of  his  tribe,  squaws  included,  used  often  to 
visit  Parrisville,  trading  off  baskets,  game,  fish;  and 
once  in  a  great  while,  one  of  the  more  prominent 
men,  or  perhaps  the  chief  himself,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  would  come  to  olTer  for  sale  some  fine  and 
well-broken  pony  sent  to  their  camp  by  Indians   of 
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the  distant  prairie.  There  were  but  two  ponies  in 
town,  however,  as  the  purchasers  of  the  rare  little 
horses  usually  sent  them  East,  selling  at  a  great  profit. 

But  this  evening  Nomantic  seemed  doomed  to 
disappointment.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference 
that  his  queenly  young  daughter  of  whom  the  savage 
father  was  exceedingly  proud,  had  herself  wrought 
the  saddle ;  no  one  wanted  to  buy,  as  he  proposed  no 
barter,  only  cash. 

"  Supposing  I  ask  what  he'll  take,"  said  Phil 
Hamlin,  looking  at  Tom  Perkins. 

"  Do,"  replied  Harry  Ford  ;  "  only  remember 
you'll  have  to  cut  him  short  if  you  do,  or  he'll  hang 
on  like  a  midsummer  night's  dream." 

It  took  some  time  to  make  the  wary  old  chief  fix  a 
price.  He  grunted  a  good  deal  about  the  positive 
necessity  of  disposing  of  the  pony.  They  were  going 
to  break  camp  soon,  and  go  faither  West;  "too 
much  Pale  Face  here."  After  which  he  offered  the 
animal  for  "  one  hundred  dollars." 

A  shout  of  derision  followed  this  offer,  whereupon 
he  immediately  came  down  to  seventy-five  ;  but  the 
significant  manner  in  which    the  boys   turned   their 
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backs  upon  him  and  whistled,  brought  him  down  to 
fifty.  But  there  he  stopped.  Then  he  plead  as  only 
an  old  Indian  can  plead. 

"  Wouldn't  good  Pale  Face  buy  of  poor  Indian  ? 
Little  squaw's  own  hands  work  saddle  —  pretty  sad- 
dle.    Pray  buy  of  poor  Indian  ! " 

Regretfully  enough  the  boys  insisted  they  couldn't 
buy  that  evening.  Nevertheless  he  followed  Phil 
and  Davy  Hamlin  to  their  father's  stable,  and  to  the 
very  house  door,  all  the  time  imploring,  "  Please  buy 
of  poor  Indian  !  " 

Not  until  the  bo3^s  entered  and  closed  the  door, 
did  the  importunities  cease.  Then  as  the  old  chief 
turned  back  and  re-mounted  the  pony,  the  boys  softly 
stepped  out  and  watched  the  graceful  creature  canter 
away,  and  as  horse  and  rider  again  entered  the 
woods,  Phil  turned  just  in  time  to  see  two  great  glis- 
tening drops  in  Davy's  eyes  as  he  stood  leaning  on 
his  crutches. 

"  Come,  Dcivy,"  said  the  great  boy  tenderly,  "  let's 
go  in  and  see  what  uncle  Philip  writes." 

The  letter  said  nothing  of  money  ;  however,  later 
in  the  evening  when  the  boys  were  recounting  the 
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incident  to  their  father,  Phil  added  in  his  bluff  way : 

"  Be  a  grand  thing  to  mount  Davy  in  that  style, 
wouldn't  it,  father  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Hamlin,  "  and  I 
heartily  wish  I  could ;  it  might  really  strengthen  him  ; 
but  we  still  have  need  of  great  prudence.  Your 
uncle  Philip  writes  that  money  is  very  hard  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  suppose  you  might  as  well  ask  for  a  coach- 
and-four,  my  son,"  he  added  slowly,  "  as  for  fifty 
dollars." 

For  three  successive  days  Nomantic  appeared  with 
the  snow-white  pony,  and  each  time  stopped  at  Mr. 
Hamlin's  stable  door,  but  not  once  did  he  offer  the 
pony  with  its  wrought  wampum  saddle,  for  less  than 
"  fifty  dollar,"  insisting  that  the  saddle  was  "  so 
much  worth,"  chiefly  it  would  seem  from  being  the 
work  of  the  skilful  fingers  of  his  darling  child. 

No  one  yet  had  possessed  even  a  trinket  from  the 
handsome  maiden.  She  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
accompany  her  father  on  his  trading  excursions  to 
the  village,  where  her  clear  olive  cheeks,  starry  eyes 
and  graceful  figure,  attracted  great  attention  ;  but  she 
was  far  too  choice  a  treasure  to  old  Nomantic  to  be 
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allowed  to  trade    or   chatter   with  the   Pale   Faces. 

As  we  have  said,  the  haying  was  over,  and  it  was 
just  that  "  meantime  "  between  haying  and  harvest- 
ing, when  it  was  most  convenient  to  spare  the  boys 
for  a  few  days'  frolic.  Once  a  year  the  Parrisville  boys 
were  allowed  to  camp  for  a  few  days  in  the  woods, 
with  only  one  restriction  :  they  must  not  go  too  far 
from  home. 

The  Parrisville  boys  greatly  enjoyed  this  annual 
"  pow-wow."  The  three  friends,  Phil  Hamlin,  Tom 
Perkins  and  Harry  Ford,  usually  clubbed  together, 
and  their  camp  was  sportively  named  for  each,  taking 
the  first  syllable  of  the  last  names  ;  consequently, 
"  Camp  Hamperford." 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to  Phil  Hamlin's 
perfect  happiness  on  these  occasions  —  the  wistful 
face  of  little  lame  Davy  when  they  started  off.  He 
would  gladly  have  taken  him,  but  the  child  was  deli- 
cate, and  the  nights  were  likely  to  be  chill  in  the 
forest  even  in  summer,  and  the  camp-fires  were  not 
always  sufficient  to  keep  out  a  dampness  harmless 
enough  to  a  rugged  fellow,  but  dangerous  to  a  fragile, 
rheumatic  bov. 
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They  had  decided  this  time  to  camp  in  a  lovely 
spot  some  three  miles  distant,  and  all  they  could 
talk  about  for  several  days  previous  was  the  charming 
sport  in  anticipation. 

Xow  we  must  diverge  here  to  say  that  even,-  coun- 
try store  has  its  pet  loafer,  the  inactive  being  who 
can  tell  the  best  story,  and  is  always  ready  with  his 
little  joke,  and  that  Parrisville  was  no  exception. 
Go  when  you  might,  there  in  a  chair  by  the  door  in 
summer,  or  by  the  stove  in  winter,  lounged  Sam 
Crofts,  an  oracle  to  the  small  boys  who  never  tired 
of  his  high-flown  stories  or  time-worn  jokes.  This 
Crofts  had  always  evinced  a  fondness  for  the  delicate 
little  Davy  Hamlin,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  and  partly  because  of  the  child's  satisfac- 
tion in  listening  to  his  stories. 

On  this  occasion  as  the  boys  went  jubilantly  to 
and  from  the  store,  making  small,  but  to  them  im- 
mensely important  purchases,  Sam  had  all  sorts  of 
jovial  advice  to  give,  together  with  sundn,'  warnings, 
all  of  which  went  into  one  ear  and  straightway  out  of  the 
other  with  the  older  lads.  Bu  t  the  afternoon  before  they 
were  to  start,  as  Daw  was  about  finishing  an  errand, 
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Sam  spoke  to  him  with  great  apparent  solemnity, 
while  he  slyly  winked  at  some  of  the  bystanders  : 

"  Have  the  boys  bought  their  ginger  yet  ?  Never 
oughter  go  inter  the  woods  without  plenty  o'  ginger. 
Bad  sign  to  go  inter  the  woods  without  ginger ;  very 
bad  sign ! " 

"  Don't  believe  they  have,"  said  Davy  thoughtfully. 

"  Then  you  better  remind  'em,"  said  Sam  ear- 
nestly, adding  with  a  knowing  twist  of  his  empty 
head,  "  wouldn't  let  a  boy  o'  mine  go  inter  a  forest 
without  his  ginger,  any  more'n  I'd  let  him  go  without 
his  gun  ;  unluckiest  thing  that  could  be  done.  And 
they  better  fix  it  all  ready  to  take  too,"  added  the 
mischievous  fellow. 

Now  the  dearest  object  on  earth  next  his  mother, 
to  Davy  Hamlin,  was  his  brother  Phil.  The  two 
boys  were  the  only  children  of  the  family,  and  their 
attachment  to  each  other  was  something  beauti- 
ful, Davy  looking  up  to  fifteen-year-old  Phil  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  everything  that  was  grand  and 
noble  in  boyhood,  while  Phil  looked  upon  delicate 
little  Davy  as  something  to  be  most  tenderly  cared  for 
and   considered  on  all  occasions.      "  The   precious 
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little     morsel!"    he    was    once    heard    to    call    him. 

So  it  followed  that  what  the  crafty  Sam  Crofts  had 
said  made  a  deep  impression  on  Davy's  mind,  and 
he  resolved  that  his  dear  brother  should  not  go  to  the 
woods  lacking  anything  it  would  be  unlucky  to  be 
without.  Such  a  superstitious  idea  would  have  been 
foolish  in  a  stronger  or  older  boy,  but  eight-year-old 
Davy  was  frail  and  nervous,  and  took  alarm  easily. 
That  night  at  supper  Davy  announced  his  anxiety. 

"  Say,  Phil !  Sam  Crofts  says  you  musn't  go  out 
camping  without  your  ginger!   He  says  it  is  unlucky." 

For  reply,  Phil  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
knowingly,  while  his  father  remarked  gravely  : 

"  I  think  Sam  would  be  luckier  if  he  was  less  partic- 
ular about  taking  his  ginger." 

But  Davy  didn't  understand  at  all  what  Sam  Crofts 
had  meant  by  "  ginger,"  and  his  father  did  not  care  to 
enlighten  him,  when  he  saw  his  innocent  ignorance. 
Meantime  Davy  resolved  firmly  that  his  careless 
brother  should  not  depart  without  a  bottle  of  the  lucky 
tonic,  and  moreover  that  he  would  follow  out  Sam's 
advice  carefully,  and  prepare  it  ready  for  use.  Ac- 
cordingly after  supper  he  quietly  searched  about  for 
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a  large  bottle  with  a  firm,  strong  cork ;  then  going  as 
quietly  to  his  mother's  medicine  closet,  he  looked 
for  the  bottle  marked  "Jamaica  Ginger,"  which  to 
his  delight  he  found  nearly  full.  Pouring  most  of 
its  contents  into  the  empty  bottle,  he  proceeded  to 
fill  it  with  water ;  then  he  managed  to  obtain  a  good 
quantity  of  sugar  from  the  bowl.  He  shook  the  mix- 
ture long  and  vigorously,  then  tasted,  and  found  it 
didn't  quite  flay  his  tongue  ;  in  fact  he  thought  it 
really  quite  palatable  after  it  ceased  to  burn.  His  next 
visit  was  to  his  mother's  room  for  three  pins  ;  then 
creeping  down  to  the  front  hall,  he  placed  the  bottle 
in  the  large  deep  breast  pocket  of  Phil's  ulster  —  of 
course  he  would  take  his  ulster  —  securely  pinning 
it  across.  He  argued  that  Phil  wouldn't  notice 
any  extra  weight  about  his  coat,  as  all  its  pockets 
were  well  stuffed  in  the  excitement  of  getting  off,  yet 
would  probably  detect  it  later. 

The  next  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired  of  fine 
weather,  but  Davy's  soft,  large  blue  eyes,  as  usual,  were 
full  of  tears  as  he  watched  the  trio  start  off,  though 
he  managed  to  conceal  them  until  they  had  gone. 
And  he  was  greatly  relieved  M'hen  Phil,  sure  enough. 
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slung  his  ulster  over  his  arm,  only  remarking: 
"This  always  was  the  heaviest  old  coat  !" 
They  took  with  them  two  well-trained  dogs  ;  Phil's 
own,  a  splendid  retriever  named  "  Sampson  "  in  consid- 
eration of  his  unusual  strength,  and  for  short,  called 
Samp.  The  other  belonged  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  was 
loaned  Harry  for  the  occasion.  He  was  a  powerful 
bull-mastiff,  "  Watch,"  by  name.  These  dogs  were 
the  best  of  friends ;  so  it  was  eminently  proper  they 
should  go  in  company  as  guards  and  fellow  sportsmen 
of  the  three  fine  boys  setting  out  for  a  midsummer's 
frolic. 

They  reached  the  camping  ground  a  little  before 
noon,  having  taken  the  two  miles  and  a  half  very 
leisurely,  with  frequent  halts  ;  for  the  weather  was 
warm,  the  beauty  of  the  old  forest  beguiling,  and  the 
little  hand  wagon  heavy  to  draw. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  as  Phil  was  hanging  his 
ulster  on  a  peg  driven  into  one  of  the  tent  poles,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  Bless  me,  this  old  coat  was  never  so  heavy  be- 
fore ! "  and  just  then  something  or  other  in  one  of 
the  pockets   settled  with  a  bounce.      "  I  do  believe 
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some  one  has  been  stuffing  some  everlastingly  heavy 
thing  in  one  of  these  pockets  a-purpose  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, and  began  an  examination.  After  extracting 
sundry  pins  which  confined  a  great  round  object  in 
the  breast  pocket,  he  produced  the  bottle  marked 
carefully  in  Davy's  queer  little  hand,  "Jamaica 
Ginger." 

"Oh  ho!"  roared  Phil;  "if  Davy  hasn't  suc- 
ceeded in  tucking  some  ginger  off  on  to  me  after 
all ;  "  then  he  added,  his  voice  full  of  fondness,  "  the 
dear  little  idiot!"  After  his  laugh,  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  which  followed,  he  placed  the  bottle  back  in 
the  same  pocket,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  "fix- 
ing up." 

We  cannot  stop  to  tell  what  merry  sports  were 
enjoyed  during  the  three  days  of  this  outing ,  but  the 
weather  was  charming  throughout,  the  moon  was  at 
her  highest  and  fullest,  the  game  abundant,  and  the 
good  nature  and  overflowing  spirits  of  the  boys 
unchecked  by  any  untoward  event.  There  was  a 
hunt  every  morning,  and  a  feast  every  afternoon. 
The  late  evenings  were  spent  in  strolling  about  near 
camp  and  story-telling,  and  the  vigorous  exercise  and 
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keen  enjoyment  had  added  heightened  color  to  the 
bronzed  cheeks  of  the  happy  campers. 

At  length  the  last  night,  the  fourth,  of  their  wild 
woods'  sport  had  arrived.  Next  day  they  must 
"  pull  up  stakes  "  and  start  for  home ;  but  they  had 
made  the  most  of  this  last  day.  Rising  at  dawn  and 
taking  the  guns  and  dogs,  sufficient  game  and  wild 
fowl  had  been  secured  to  provide  a  last  grand  feast, 
and  also  leave  quite  a  little  "show"  to  take  home. 

The  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
Watch  was  lazily  crunching  a  bone  outside  the  open 
tent,  when  Phil  went  out  for  one  last  look  about.  He 
was  somewhat  troubled  because  Samp  w^as  missing. 
In  vain  he  whistled  and  called.  The  rogue  had 
stolen  off;  but  probably  not  far  —  might  return  any 
moment.  At  all  events,  Phil  was  too  sleepy  to  wait 
up  for  him.  They  were  not  unguarded  either ;  for 
woe  betide  the  luckless  intruder  who  dared  Watch's 
mighty  grip  ! 

Silence  reigned  throughout  the  forest  save  for  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves  overhead,  the  twittering  of 
some  uneasy  birds,  the  occasional  hoot  of  an  owl,  or 
the  flapping  wings  of  a  nighthawk. 
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It  was  past  midnight,  although  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  sleeping  but  a  few  moments,  when  Phil  be- 
came conscious  of  a  cold  nose  rubbing  against  his 
cheek,  and  of  a  whining,  coaxing,  urgent  appeal  — 
Samp.  Samp  had  returned.  He  half-opened  his 
eyes,  spoke  impatiently  : 

"Down,  Samp!  quiet,  old  fellow!  behave  your- 
self!" 

But  Samp  would  neither  "down,"  "quiet,"  nor  "be- 
have." Finding  Phil  was  waking,  he  pulled  eagerly 
at  the  hem  of  his  pants,  whining  and  crying  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  In  vain  Phil  scolded  and 
soothed  by  turns.  The  dog  persisted.  At  length 
Phil  sat  upright,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said  softly  and 
kindly:  "Well,  now,  old  fellow,  what's  up  ?  "What 
ails  you  ? " 

During  all  this  time  the  other  boys  had  not  stirred, 
and  Tom  Perkins  drowned  all  sounds  anyway,  by  a 
most  tremendous  snoring.  But  Samp,  now  that  he 
felt  Phil  was  broad  awake,  grew  more  excited  than 
ever,  taking  long  leaps  and  bounds  outside  the  tent, 
then  crawling  back  along  the  ground,  almost  voicing 
his  entreaties  to  Phil  to  "come! " 
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"Well,  Samp,"'  said  the  boy  at  last,  "you  surely 
never  would  behave  in  this  way  for  nothing,  and  I 
don't  believe  you're  the  boy  to  coax  me  into  any  dan- 
ger. I  don't  much  believe  you  are,  Sampson  Hamlin. 
Oh,  I'm  coming,"  he  added,  patting  him  ;  "just  wait 
one  moment,  do  !  " 

He  took  his  gun,  hung  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  then  feel- 
ing a  decided  chilliness  in  the  air,  muttered  : 

"  Guess  I'll  don  my  ulster.  Whew  !  "  he  added, 
drawing  it  on,  "  this  heavy  coat  feels  good  1  I  declare 
it  does  !  " 

Then  he  paused  and  reflected.  Should  he  wake  the 
others  ? 

"  What  for  ?  "  was  his  next  thought.  "  Of  course  I 
sha'n't  go  far,  and  I'm  well  protected,  armed  as  I  am, 
and  with  Samp  along ;  besides  there's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of." 

Fear  was  an  element  almost  wanting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  border  boy,  and  neither  Phil  nor  his  compan- 
ions formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Just  then  he  glanced  at  Samp  standing  mutely  re- 
garding him  with  such  a  human  look  in  his  pleading 
eyes,  and  he  could  but  smile  as  to  another  boy. 
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"  Come,  old  trusty  !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  ready  for 
you !  " 

With  impatient,  eager  bounds,  the  dog  led  the  way 
farther  into  the  woods.  Phil  followed  at  a  brisk, 
steady  pace.  He  had  tramped  about  half  a  mile  when 
Samp,  leaping  forward,  then  back,  as  if  to  make  sure 
his  master  would  follow^  turned  aside  into  a  little 
glen  thickly  surrounded  by  trees.  At  a  glance,  Phil 
saw  a  long  dark  object  lying  along  the  ground,  the 
head  raised,  but  the  entire  form  motionless.  For  an 
instant  his  fingers  closed  over  the  revolver  at  his  side 
as  he  whistled  softly  to  Samp ;  then  he  advanced,  and, 
entering  the  glen,  saw  by  the  clear  moonlight  that  it 
was  the  figure  of  a  woman  which  lay  there  alone  in 
the  still,  deep  forest.  As  Samp  licked  her  white 
cheek,  he  thought  he  heard  a  soft  moan. 

The  next  instant  Phil  was  kneeling  beside  a  dying 
girl,  whom  he  now  saw  plainly  was  no  other  than  the 
cherished  daughter  of  Nomantic,  the  old  Indian  chief. 

He  knew  at  once  that  according  to  traditional  cus- 
tom of  the  Indians,  the  girl  had  been  left  there  to 
die.  Yes,  he  understood  the  fact  at  once.  She  had 
sickened  in  the  morning,  and  as  her  sufferings  grew 
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more  intense,  the  chief  had  consulted  a  doctor  at  the 
village,  a  Pale  Face.  But  the  physician  not  caring  to 
visit  the  camp,  had  written  a  prescription,  and  the 
medicine  had  done  no  good,  and  towards  night  it  had 
become  apparent  that  there  was  no  more  hope  for  her. 
So  with  loud  cries  and  moans  from  the  women,  and 
bitter  grief  on  the  father's  part,  he  had,  according  to 
the  tribal  custom,  borne  her  in  his  strong  arms  to  this 
sheltered  spot,  piled  high  a  pillow  of  summer  leaves, 
and  withdrawn  from  a  sight  he  had  no  strength  or 
courage  to  witness. 

Phil's  young  heart  had  never  known  before  any 
such  great  solemn  ache  as  this.  He  wished  he  had 
waked  the  other  boys.  He  thought  of  sending  Samp 
back  for  them.     But  then,  what  could  they  do  ? 

"  Ginger  blue  !  "  he  ejaculated.  *'  What  can  a  fel- 
low do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  I  wonder"  — for  at 
the  instant  of  his  boyish  exclamation  the  remembrance 
of  Davy's  bottle  of  ginger  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  clapping  his  hand  to  his  breast  pocket,  there  it 
was,  sure  enough. 

"  Probably  it  won't  do  much  good,"  he  soliloquized, 
"  but  I  guess  I'll  try  it." 
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Raising  her  heavy  head  carefully,  he  poured  a  little 
of  the  liquid  into  the  girl's  mouth.  There  was  a  con- 
traction of  the  brow,  a  struggle,  and  it  was  swallowed. 
Phil  waited  a  few  moments,  then  repeated  the 
action. 

"Well,  you  haven't  killed  her  yet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self in  an  encouraging  tone ;  and  just  then  she  moaned, 
Phil  fancied,  and  not  as  feebly  as  before.  He  laid 
her  head  softly  back,  waited  several  moments,  then 
again  raising  her  gently,  administered  at  intervals 
several  swallows  until  a  decidedly  good  close  of  the 
hot  mixture  had  been  taken  ;  and  this  time,  to  his  un- 
speakable gratification,  as  he  laid  the  pretty  head 
back  on  its  leafy  pillow,  the  great  black  eyes  opened 
languidly  and  looked  into  his  face. 

"Going  to  live,  I  do  believe,"  thought  the  boy. 
"Bless  that  little  goose  of  a  Davy  and  his  ginger! 
Wish  the  little  chap  could  see  how  his  'lucky  stuff '  is 
working  now." 

Glancing  up  at  the  moon,  he  was  surprised  to  find  he 
must  have  been  absent  from  camp  a  full  hour,  but  he 
could  not  think  of  leaving  his  deserted  patient.  Poor 
child  of  the  forest ! 
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A  great  restful  feeling  of  relief  was  creeping  over 
Phil,  moreover,  unmistakably  the  young  girl  was  re- 
viving. She  probably  was  to  live.  The  eyes  had 
opened  wider  now,  and  at  last  they  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  Do  you  feel  better?"  asked  Phil,  bending  towards 
her,  and  smiling  half  shyly. 

She  moved  her  lips,  and  made  what  sounded  like 
a  little  affirmative  moan. 

"  A  little  more  of  Davy's  lucky  ginger,"  thought 
Phil ;  and  this  time,  although  taken  with  some  diiB- 
culty,  it  was  evidently  taken  intelligently.  In  the 
course  of  another  half-hour  the  girl  could  move  her 
head  and  hands,  and  after  a  while  Phil  helped  her 
to  sit  up,  resting  against  a  tree,  while  he  rubbed 
her  hands  and  bathed  her  forehead  —  with  ginger. 

He  was  all  unconscious,  however,  that  at  this  time 
two  piercing  eyes,  keen  as  a  hawk's,  far-seeing  as  an 
eagle's,  were  watching  his  movements.  Even  the 
sagacious  Sampson  had  failed  to  prick  a  silken  ear 
at  the  stealthy  advance  through  the  thicket  of  the 
dusky  form  creeping  along  like  a  panther  on  all- 
fours. 

But    suddenly    now    Sampson    sat   upright,    every 
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nerve  alert  and  quivering.  Turning  quickly,  Phil 
saw  but  a  few  paces  off,  the  tall,  erect  figure  of  a 
plumed  and  painted  savage.  The  form  was  that 
of  Nomantic,  but  the  features,  even  at  that  near 
distance,  were  indistinguishable. 

Just  here  they  made  a  striking  picture  in  the  moon- 
light of  the  grand  old  forest  Phil  had  sprung  to 
his  feet,  and  was  standing  close  to  the  Indian  maiden's 
side,  one  end  of  his  gun  resting  on  the  ground,  yet 
firmly  held  in  both  hands.  Sampson  crouched 
"couchant,"  ready  for  a  deadly  spring  at  a  half- 
instant's  notice  —  aye,  and  what  a  spring  it  would 
have  been  —  while  a  few  yards  off  stood  the  motion- 
less figure  of  Nomantic. 

But  the  scene  remained  in  tableau  but  for  a 
moment ;  for  suddenly  from  the  Indian  girl  herself 
came  a  cry  half  of  joy,  half  of  pain  ;  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  clasped  in  her  own  father's  arms. 

He  had  thought  that  all  must  by  this  time  be 
over ;  and  unable  longer  to  control  his  bitter  grief 
and  longing,  had  stolen  out  to  see  if  his  darling- 
young  princess  were  indeed  dead,  and  v/aiting  to  be 
made  ready  for  her  burial. 


A    FEW    YARDS    OFF    STOOD    THE    MOTIONLESS    FIGURE    OF    NOMANTIC, 
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No  words  could  express  his  astonishment,  when, 
on  nearing  the  spot,  he  saw  her  not  only  still  alive, 
but  reviving. 

Lifting  her  as  though  she  were  a  child,  and  grunt- 
ing forth  some  strange  sounds  meant  for  thanks  to 
Phil,  who  with  rare  presence  of  mind  handed  him 
the  bottle  containing  what  remained  of  Davy's  lucky 
"ginger,"  he  strode  with  his  daughter  back  to  the 
camping  grounds  but  a  short  distance  away. 

But  as  the  sturdy  old  Indian  started  away,  the 
pretty  creature  turned  her  face  towards  Phil  with  a 
look  in  her  starry  eyes  he  never  quite  forgot.  Touch- 
ing her  pale  lips  with  her  slender  finger-tips,  she 
waved  her  own  sweet  thanks,  and  half-bashfully 
Phil  smiled  and  waved  back  a  sort  of  "  by-by." 

When  half-way  back  Phil  met  the  entire  Camp 
Hamperford,  turned  out  "  to  rescue  him,"  as  Harry 
Ford  remarked.  They  explained  that  a  dismal  howl 
from  Watch  had  awakened  them,  and  then  they  dis- 
covered his  "nowhereness."  It  was  a  long  an.! 
exciting  story  to  which  the  boys  listened ;  but  there 
was  still  an  hour  or  two  left  before  sunrise,  and  the 
camp  again  slept  soundly. 
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Home  was  reached  safely  that  afternoon.  There 
were  exciting  tales  to  be  told  that  evening  in  the 
three  households ;  and  it  would  have  done  any  one 
good  to  have  witnessed  Davy's  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion at  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  event  of  the 
trip. 

It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  the  arrival  home, 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  awoke  Phil  at  an  early  hour,  telling 
him  a  message  had  been  sent  him  during  the  night, 
and  he  must  arise  and  attend  to  the  matter  at  once, 
adding  that  Mike  was  somewhere  in  the  garden,  and 
would  tell  him  about  it. 

There  was  something  mysterious  about  his  father's 
manner,  and  on  expressing  the  opinion  to  Davy 
during  his  hurried  dressing,  Davy  said  yes,  he  thought 
so  too. 

Phil  hurried  down-stairs,  burst  out  of  the  back 
door,  bounded  like  a  squirrel  through  the  garden  to 
find  Mike,  when  lo  and  behold  !  there  at  the  stable 
door,  firmly  fastened  and  secured,  patiently  stood  a 
lovely  snow-white  pony,  with  wampum  saddle  curiously 
embroidered,  and  bridled  and  stirruped  in  style  en- 
chanting. 
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■  Going  up  to  tlie  graceful  creature  Phil  saw  that 
an  enormous  piece  of  yellowish  white  paper  had 
been  folded  and  pinned  to  the  saddle.  Taking  it 
down  he  read  with  considerable  difficulty,  what  some 
more  enlightened  "  Red  Face  "  had  been  coaxed  or 
hired  to  prepare,  for  the  "  undersigned  "  could 
neither  read  nor  write  : 

"  We  brake  camp  terday  and  speed  the  far  West. 
With  forrests  full  of  thanks  we  send  him  poney  to 
kind  Pale  Face,  and  Star  Eyes,  work  um  saddle.  May 
Great  Spirrit  spred  loving  wings  over  deer  yung  Pale 
Face.  We  take  with  us  him  gift  of  good  fire  warter, 
and  saved  the  loved  yung  squar. 

"Chief  Nomantic  X  [his  mark.] 
"Star  Eyes  =  [her  mark."] 

Back  sped  Phil  to  the  house,  his  face  radiant  and 
his  eyes  aflame.  He  rushed  over  the  stairs  and  into 
his  room  just  as  the  little  crippled  brother  had 
finished  the  slow  task  of  dressing. 

"Oh,  you  duck  of  a  Davy,"  he  cried,  "what  do 
you  think  now  !  Why,  that  blessed  old  Injine,  Noman- 
tic, you  know — the  old  chief,  you  know — has  sent  us 
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that  darling  little  wliite  saddle  and  wampum  pony  — 
why,  what  the  mischief  am  I  saying  !  he  has  sent  us 
that  dear  little  white  pony,  wampum  saddle,  and  all 
the  fixin's  !  You  needn't  say  you  don't  believe  it  now, 
it's  true  as  this  world,  and  there's  a  great  big  lump  in 
my  throat  most  choking  me  too !  "  for  great  fifteen- 
year-old  Phil  was  actually  almost  sobbing  with  delight 
and  excitement. 

That  night  when  Joe  Fanshaw  dashed  up  to  the 
post-office,  he  informed  half  of  Parrisville  that  the 
Indians  of  Nomantic's  tribe  had  decamped — started 
for  the  far  West. 

The  story  of  Phil's  fresh  adventure  got  out,  as  such 
stories  will ;  but  the  friends  kept  their  own  counsel 
concerning  some  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  And  little 
Davy,  whose  lameness  was  caused  partly  by  physical 
weakness,  began  improving  immediately  on  beginning 
his  invigorating  rides  on  Star  Eyes'  pony.  Tom  Per- 
kins and  Harry  Ford  enjoyed  long  rambles  with  her 
too,  to  say  nothing  of  Phil,  her  happy  master. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  that  great  gossip,  Sam 
Crofts,  never  could  get  any  one  to  give  him  the  true 
facts   of  the   m3^sterious  presentation,  although    on 
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every  possible  occasion  lie  would  ask  Davy  half-know- 
ingly  —  to  delude  him  into  confidence  if  possible  — 
and  half-curiously  : 

"  Say  now,  Davy,  what  made  you  name  the  pony 
'Ginger  '  ?" 

But  the  sly  little  Davy  only  perks  his  head  on  one 
side,  half-shuts  his  eyes,  and  replies  : 

"Oh,  'always  lucky  to  have  ginger  around,'  you 
know,  Mr.  Crofts!  " 


Books  of  the  Celebrated  Prize 
Series. 

The  preparation  of  this  famous  series  was  a  happy  inspiration.  No  books 
■for  the  young  worthy  of  circulation  have  ever  met  so  warm  a  welcome  or 
had  a  wider  sale.  The  fact  that  each  of  them  has  passed  the  criticism  of 
a  committee  of  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  men  of  high  scholar- 
ship, excellent  literary  taste,  wide  observation,  and  rare  good  judgment, 
is  a  commendation  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure  for  these  books  the  widest 
welcome.  The  fact  that  they  are  found,  in  every  instance,  to  be  fully 
worthy  of  such  high  commendation,  accounts  for  their  continued  and  in- 
creasing popularity. 

The  $1000   prize   Books.     A   fresh   edition   in   new  style    of 
binding. 
i6  vols..     i2mo ^24.50 

The  New  $500  Prize  Series.     A  fresh  edition  in  new  style  of 
binding. 
13  vols.     i2mo $16.75 

The  Original  $500  Prize  Series.    A  fresh  edition  in  new 

style  of  binding. 

8  vols.     i2mo $12.00 

The  Original  $500  Prize  Stories. 

Andy  Luttrell.     $1.50.  Sabrina  Hackett.     $1.50. 

Shining  Hours,     $1.50.  Aunt  Matty.     $1.50. 

Master  and  Pupil.     $1.50.  Light  from  the  Cross.     $1.50. 

May  Bell.     $1.50.  Contradictions.     $1.50, 

New  $500  Prize  Series. 

Short-Comings  and  Long-Goings.  The  Flower  by  the  Prison.     $1.25. 

$1.25.  Trifles.     $1.25. 

Lute  Falconer.     $1.50.  The  Judge's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Hester's  Happy  Summer.     $1.25.  Daisy  Seymour.     $1.25. 

One  Year  of  My  Life.     $i.25.  Olive  Loring's  Mission.     $1.25. 

Building-Stones.     $1.21;.  The  Torch-Bearers.     1^1.25. 

Susy's  Spectacles.     $1.25.  The  Trappei's  Niece.     ;gi.25. 

The  $1000  Prize  Series. 

Striking  for  the  Right.     $1.75.  Coming  to  the  Light.     ^1.50. 

Walter  Macdonald.     $1.50.  Ralph's  Possession.     $1.50. 

The  Wadsworth  Boys.     $1.50.  Sunset  Mountain.     $1.50. 

Silent  Tom.     $1.75.  The  Old  Stone  House.     Sr.50. 

The  Blount  Family.     $r  50.  Golden  Lines.     $150. 

The  Marble  Preacher.     $1.50.  Luck  of  Alden  Farm.     $1.50. 

Evening  Rest.     $1.50.  Glimpses  Through.     $1.50 

Margaret  Worthington.     $1.50.  Grace  Avery's  Influence.     |r  50. 

D.  LOTHROP  «Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


BOOKS  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Ella  Farman,  a  graceful  writer  as  well  as  the  accomplished  and  success- 
ful editor  of  Wide  Awai:e  ;  Julia  A.  Eastman,  whose  school  life  stories 
are  full  of  sparkling  expression  and  incisive  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Pratt,  wlio  writes  with  rare  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  are  baginning  to  examine  for  themselves  into  religious 
beliefs  and  opinions;  Mis.  A.  E.  Porter,  whose  stories  are  well  calculated 
to  make  truthfulness,  steadfastness  and  right  living  the  subjects  of  youth- 
ful admiration  ;  the  author  of  Andy_  Luttrell,  whose  books,  dealing  with 
knotty  problems,  and  positive  in  religious  teachings,  are  perennial  favor- 
ites; Mrs.  E.  D.  Kenda]l,  whose  writings,  excellent  for  boys,  are  marked 
by  an  earnestness  of  purpose  well  calculated  to  impress  life  lessons ; 
Mary  J.  Capron,  whose  healthful  and  stimulating  stories  point  to  right 
ideas  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  religion ;  Rev.  Z.  A. 
Mudge,  a  favorite  Sunday-school  writer;  these  are  among  the  popular 
authors  whose  works  can  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  worthy  of  admit- 
tance to  Sunday-school  or  family  libraries. 

ELLA  FARMAN 'S  BOOKS. 
9  vols.,  12 jno,  illust.,  $10.00. 
Annie  Maylie.  Grandma  Crosby's  Household. 

A  Little  Woman.  Good-for-Nothing  Polly. 

A  Girl's  Money.  How  Two  Girls  Tried  Farming. 

A  White  Hand.  Cooking  Club  of  Tu-Whit  Hollow, 

Mrs.  Hurd's  Niece. 
JULIA  A.  EASTMAN'S  BOOKS. 
6  vols.,  iztno,  illust,  $7.50. 
Kitty  Kent.  Romneys  of  Ridgemont  (The). 

Young  Rick.  Schooldays  of  Beulah  Romney. 

Striking  for  the  Right.  Short  Comings  and  Long  Goings. 

REV.  J.  L.  PRATT'S  BOOKS. 
4  vols.,  i2Tno,  illust.,  $6.00. 
Evening  Rest.       Branches  of  Palm.       Bonnie  .i^rie.        Broken  Fetters. 

MRS.  A.  E.  PORTER'S  BOOKS. 

5  vols..  i27no,  ilhist.,  $b.2<i. 

This  One  Thing  I  do.  Sunset  Mountain. 

Millie  Lee.  My  Hero.  Glencoe  Parsonage. 

BY  AUTHOR  OP  ANDY  LUTTRELL. 

6  vols.,  \2mo,  illust.,  $7.50. 

Andy  Luttrell.  Strawberry  Hill.  Barbara. 

Silent  Tom.  Talbury  Girls.  Hidden  Treasure. 

MRS.  E.  D.  KENDALL'S  BOOKS. 

3  vols.,  i27no,  illust.,  $3.75. 
Judge's  Sons.  Master  and  Pupil. 

The  Stanifords  of  Staniford's  Folly. 

MARY  J.  CAPRON'S  BOOKS. 

4  vols.,  i2ino.,  ilhist.,  $5.00. 
Plus  and  Minus.  Maybee's  Stepping  Stones. 

Gold  and  Gilt.  Mrs.  Thome's  Guests. 

REV.  Z.  A.  MUDGE'S  BOOKS. 

3  vols.,  121710,  illust.,  $3.75. 
Shell  Cove.  Luck  of  Alden  Farm.  Boat  Builders, 

W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON'S  BOOKS. 

8  vols.,  127710,  illust.,  $8.00. 
Voyage  of  the  Steadfast.         Young  Whaler.         Charley  Laurel, 
Fisher  Boy.  Virginia.  Peter  the  Ship  Boy 

Little  Ben  Hadden.  Ralph  and  Dick. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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The    Yensie    Walton    Books. 

These  books,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark,  are  possessed 
of  such  conspicuous  merits,  as  to  secure  for  them  the  unqualified  com- 
mendation of  eminent  religious  journals  such  as  the  Central  Christian 
Advocate,  The  yoitrjial  and  Messenger,  The  New  Orleans  Christian 
Advocate,  The  Lutheran  Olncrver,  Christian  at  Work.  The  Dover 
Morning  Star,  The  Gospel  Banner,  Philadelphia  Methodist,  Herald 
and  Presbyter. 

YENSIE  WALTON.  OUR  STREET. 

YENSIE  WALTON'S  WOMAMHOOD. 

THE  TRIPLE  E.  ACHOR. 

i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  uniform  binding,  $1.50  each. 

YENSIE  WALTON. 

"  Yensie  Walton,"  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  Boston  :  D.  Loth- 
rop  &  Co.  Full  of  striking  incident  and  scenes  of  great  pathos,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  humor  and  fun  by  way  of  relief  to  the  more  tragic 
parts  of  the  narrative.  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, are  thoroughly  human,  not  gifted  with  impossible  perfections,  but 
havmg  those  infirmities  of  the  flesh  which  make  us  all  akin.  It  will  take 
rank  among  the  best  and  most  popular  Sunday-school  books. —  Episcopal 
Register. 

A  pure  sweet  story  of  girl  life,  quiet,  and  yet  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  reader.— Z/^«'.f  Advocate. 
YENSIE  WALTON'S  WOMANHOOD. 

The  many  readers  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  "  Yensie  Wal- 
ton "  in  one  of  the  best  Sunday-school  books  ever  published,  will  be  de- 
lighted torcinew  that  acquaintance,  and  to  keep  their  former  companion 
still  further  company  through  lifr.  There  is  a  strong  religious  tone  to  the 
wlioh  story,  and  its  teachings  of  morality  and  religion  are  pure  and 
h  ^althful  and  full  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  The  story  is  a  worthy  suc- 
c  '^sor  to  Mrs.  Clark's  previous  work. — Boston  Post. 

The  heroine  is  an  excellent  character  for  imitation,  and  the  entire  atmos- 
n'l -re  of  the  book  is  healthfal  and  purifying. — Pittsburg  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 
OUR  STREET, 

By  the  same  author,  is  a  capital  story  of  every  day  life  which  deals  with 
genuine  character  in  a  most  mteresting  manner. 

THE  TRIPLE   E, 

Just  published,  is  a  book  whose  provoking  title  will  be  at  once  acknowl- 
edged by  the  reader  as  an  appropriate  one.     It  fully  sustains  the  author's 
reputation. 
ACHOR,  a  new  book  in  press. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


VIRGINIA.     By  /^K  Z^  6^.  A7;/^^^/^//.      i6  mo.    ^ 
Illustrated $i   25 

A  stirring  story  of  adventure  upon  sea  and  land. 

AFRICAN  ADVENTURE  AND  ADVENT- 
URERS. By  J^ev.  G.  T.  Day,  D.  JD.  16 
mo.     Illustrated  ,  .  .  .         -         .      i   50 

The  stories  of  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
are  put  into  simple  shape  for  the  entertainment  of  young  readers. 

NOBLE  WORKERS.     Edited  by  6".  F.  Smith, 

D.  D.      i6mo .  .  .  .  .  .  .      I   50 

STORIES  OF  SUCCESS.     Edited  by  6".  F. 

Smith,  D.  D.     i6mo   .         .         .         .         .     i   50 

Inspiring  biographies  and  records  which  leave  a  most  whole- 
some and  enduring  effect  upon  the  reader. 

MYTHS  AND  HEROES.  16  mo.  Illus- 
trated.    Edited  by  S.  F.  Smith,  D,  D  .         .     150 

KNIGHTS  AND  SEA   KINGS.     Edited  by 

S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.     i2mo.     Illustrated       .     i   50 

Two  entertaining  books,  which  will  fasten  forever  the  historical 
and  geographical  lessons  of  the  school-room  firmly  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind. 

CHAPLIN'S  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANK- 
LIN.     i6mo.     Illustrated    .  .         .  .      i   50 

LIFE  OF  AMOS  LAWRENCE.     i2mo.     111.     150 

Two  biographies  of  perennial  value.  No  worthier  books  were 
ever  offered  as  holiday  presents  for  our  American  young  men. 

WALTER    NEAL'S    EXAMPLE.       By  Fev. 

Theron  Brown.     16  mo.     Illustrated  .  .      i   25 

Walter  Neal's  Example  is  by  Rev.  Theron  Brown,  the  editor  of 
that  very  successful  paper,  Ths  Youth'' s  Conipatiiou.  The  story 
is  a  touching  one,  and  is  in  parts  so  vivid  as  to  seem  drawn  from 
the  life.  —  X.  Y.  ludepejidcut. 

TWO  FORTUNE-SEEKERS.  .  Stories  by 
Rossitej'  yohnson,  Louise  Chandler  Aloiilton, 
E.  Stuart  Phelps,  Ella  Farnian,  etc.  Fully 
illustrated i   50 


FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

C.  L.  S.   C. 

AND    THE 

C.  Y.  F.  R.  U. 

The  following  Special  Club  Rates  are  arranged  : 

Wide  Awake,    enlarged.      Containing  the  Required 

readings,  per  year,  $2.50 

Also  the   following  books  which  are  also  included  in 
the  Required  readings  : 

Stories  from  English  HistoiTj  -  ^ols.  .20 

Behaving,  by  Shirley  Dare.     (  Usual  Edition,  Si. 00.)  .50 

The  Story  of  English  Literature,  by  >Irs.  John 

Lillie.     Illustrated.     (  Usual  Edition,  Si. 25.)  .75 

33.95 

All  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  member,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  $3.00,  by 

D.    LOTHROP    &    CO.,   PUBLISHERS, 

32   FRANKLIN   STREET,   BOSTON. 


A  further  special  offer  is  made  to  those  who  are  or  will 
become  members. 

Where  the  names  are  sent  at  one  time  as  a  club,  five  copies 
of  AY  IDE  Awake  will  be  mailed  to  different  addresses  for  one 
year  for  Si 0.00. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS. 

32    FRANKLIN  STREET,    BOSTON. 


New  Publications. 


Out  and  About.  By  Kate  Taimatt  Woods.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  D.  Lotlirop  &  Co.  Piice  $1.50.  Every  boy  and 
girl  ill  the  country  used  to  deliglit  in  the  Bodley  books, 
and  here  is  a  volume  which  is  in  all  respects  their  worthy 
successor.  It  is  based  upon  something  like  tlie  same  plan, 
in  that  it  takes  a  whole  family,  instead  of  a  single  member 
of  it,  about  the  country  sight-seeing.  We  might  rather  sav 
two  whole  families,  for  that  is  just  what  tlie  author  does. 
The  Hudsons  and  tlie  Marstons  are  neighbors  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  and  the  children  are  great  friends.  They  all  go 
to  Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket  to  spend  the  summer,  and  from 
there  the  Hudsons  are  called  away  to  San  Francisco  by  Col. 
Hudson,  who  is  an  army  officer,  and  is  stationed  the»e. 
The  book  describes  tlieir  stay  on  the  Cape,  and  their  Inng 
overland  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  interest  is  not 
wliolly  confined  to  llie  inembers  of  the  party,  for  the  author 
takes  special  pains  to  give  correct  and  vivid  pictures  of  the 
various  places  visited.  The  illustrations  are  some  of  the 
best  ever  put  into  a  cliildren's  book,  and  are  many  from 
drawings  and  pliotographs  made  on  tlie  spot. 

Chronicles  of  the  Stimpcett  Family.  By  Abby 
Morton  Diaz.  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 
Some  one  once  said,  "  Give  a  Frencliman  an  onion  and  a 
beef-bone,  and  he  will  make  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
delicious  soup."  Give  Mrs.  Diaz  two  or  three  simple  inci- 
dents,  and  she  will  manufacture  half  a  dozen  stories  so 
sprightly  and  jolly,  and  so  full  of  every  day  human  nature 
withal,  that  to  the  young  ihey  are  a  source  of  perennial 
delight,  while  the  old  people  can  get  as  much  enjoyment  out 
of  them  as  from  a  volume  of  Scott  or  Dickens.  This  new 
book,  which  lias  never  seen  the  light  in  any  newspaper  oi 
magazine,  will  i)e  ready  in  ample  time  for  tlie  holidays,  and 
the  father  who  wants  to  make  liis  little  ones  perfectly  happy 
at  that  time  will  talce  good  care  to  secure  a  copy.  The 
Stimpcetts  have  a  "  Family  Story  Teller,"  and  the  wonder- 
ful, queer,  strange  and  funny  stories  which  this  individual 
has  treasured  up  in  iiis  memory,  and  retails  to  the  children 
on  various  occasions,  will  be  laughed  over,  and  talked  over, 
and  thought  over,  until  the  author  is  ready  with  another 
volume. 
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